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INSTITUTIONS, &c. 


Rorat LITERARY FUND. The 
SEVENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the 
QEDNESDAY. the 10th of May 
; a 3 

aoa Lord Bishop of ST. DAVID'S in the Chair. 
The Stewards will be announced in future advertisements. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 


_13, Great Russell-street, W.C. 
H OSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION, 
SS cod biases are greatly 
TBSCRIPTIONS, Donations, an 
NEEDED to MAINTAIN in full rer RO chert. ween 
rst gener HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 
Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & CO. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS, 
Lower Hall, Exeter Hall, Strand, April 5th, 1860, 
HE Next Meeting of this Society will 
TAKE PLACE on MONDAY EVENING, May 7th. 
A Paper will be read by C. me STOCKER, 3 = Ngee J papee- 
ae t seven 0c 2 
ratus.”"—The chair will be taken re on ocloek Wee ay. 


Roxvar POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TION.—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that all Works 
of Art, Models of Machinery, and other Property left for Ex- 
hibition at the axe oy! me ny sean oe ag hee 
EMOVED, the premises having le 
ey RE Vee D. HARDING, } Official 
R. I. LONGBOTTOM, § Liquidators. 
Attendance on and after Monday, the 16th inst., between 
the hours of Nine and Five o'clock. 


BAcs SOCIETY.—The CHOIR will meet 
for PRACTICE, every Wednesday evening at King’s 
College, Strand (by the kind permission of the Council), at 
half-past 7 for 8 o'clock, until further notice. Ladies and 
gentlemen ba | a yon Oe Choir are requested to apply 
rs' or particulars. 

ehitennagh ROBERT R. NUNN, Assistant Secretary. 
No. 26, Upper Albany-street, Regent's Park, N.W. 


MATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY. 
Conductor—Mr. HENRY LESLIE. The next CON- 
CERT on Monday evening, April 30, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms. Members visitor’s privilege, 5s. each, to be obtained 
at Appison, JIOLLIFR, ane aes, 3 210, Regent-street, 
R. OLLIViER’s, 19, ond-street. 
ne , STANLEY LUCAS, Hon. Sec. 


THE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE.—Mrs. WAGHORN, who has re- 
sided many years abroad, respectfully invites the attention of 
the Nobility, Gentry, and Principals of Schools to her 
REGISTER of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, 
TEACHERS, COMPANIONS, TUTORS, and PROFES- 
SORS. School Property transferred, and Pupils introduced in 
England, France, and Germany, No charge to Principals. 


ROxAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, Regent’s 

Park.—The EXHIBITIONS of PLANTS, Flowers, and 
Fruit this season will take place on Wednesday, May 30, 
June 20, and July 4. Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens 
only, by orders from Fellows or Members of the Society. 
Price on or before Saturday, May 19, 4s.; after that day, 5s. ; 
or on the days of exhibition, 7s. 67. each. 


lace in Freemasons’ Hall, on 
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| ENNINGTON AGRICULTURAL and 
CHEMICAL COLLEGE, 38 and 39, Lower Kennington- 
lane, near London. 
Principal—J. C. NESBIT, F.G.S., F.C.S., &¢. 

Youths intending to become farmers, land stewards, che- 
mical and manure manufacturers, or managers of mining 
property, will find the course of instruction in the College 
such as to fully qualify them for their respective pursuits. The 
terms for senior and junior students may be known on appli- 
cation to the Principal. 

Analytical and Assay Department.—Analyses and assays of 
every description are promptly and accurately executed in 
the laboratories. 


, a y 
OCIETY for the ACCLIMATISATION 
of ANIMALS in the UNITED KINGDOM.—A number 
of gentlemen interested in the Acclimatisation of Foreign 
Animals and Birds in the United Kingdom, have determined 
to form themselves into a Society under the above title. 
Further particulars will shortly be announced. The following 











noblemen and gentlemen have expressed their approval of | 


the object, and have consented to be enrolled as patrons: 


atrons. 
The Duke of Rutland 
The Marquis of Conyngham 
The Marquis of Clanricarde 
The Marquis of Breadalbane 
The Earl of Tankerville 
The Earl of Malmesbury 
The Earl of Craven 
The Viscount Uffington 
The Viscount Somerton 
The Viscount Powerscourt 
The Hon. Grantley Berkeley 
Andrew Drummond, -, of Cadland 
T. Pilkington Dawson, 
William Knapp, Esq. 
Thomas Blackwell Fs. Engineer of the 
jrand Trunk Railway of Canada. 
Communications and suggestions from all interested in the 
subject are invited, and the names of those who are desirous 
of becoming members and supporters of the Association will 
be received by F. T. BUCKLAND, M.A., 
346, Strand, April 19. 2nd Life Guards. 


CCIDENTS of every kind and from any 
cause Insured against by an Annual Payment of 3/. to 
the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which secures 1000/. at death, or 62. weekly for injury. 
ONE PERSON in every FIFTEEN of those insured is injured 
yearly by accident of some description. 
No Extra premium for Members of Volunteer Rifle Corps. 
No charge for Stamp Duty. 
For Terms, Prospectuses, &c., apply_to the Provincial 
Agents, the Railway Stations, and atthe Head Office. 
is Company alone, without union or amalgamation with 
any other Company, has paid in Compensation 53,0007 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., Secretary. 
Office, 3, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


-, Groton House 

















COLLEGES snp SCHOOLS. 


KGS COLLEGE, LONDON.—THE 
MICROSCOPE.—Elementary COURSE of LECTURES. 
On the Practical Use of the Instrument; Microscopical Mani- 
ulation generally; Methods of Examining Objects, &c. Dr. 
IONEL BEALE will commence a Course of Eight or Ten 


2nd, at 8p.m. Fee, 1/. lis. 6d. A Syilabus may be obtained 
by applying at the College-office, 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
HOLME SPECIAL PROFESSORSHIP of CLINICAL 
MEDICINE.—This Professorship and the Office of one of the 
Physicians in University College Hospital are VACANT, in 
consequence of the resignation of Prof. E. A. Parkes, M.D., 
on his being appointed by Her Majesty’s Government Pro- 
—. of Hygiene to the new Army Medical School at 
Jhatham. 
Information respecting the Duties and the Annual Stipend 
may be obtained on application at the Office of the College, 
did are requested to send in their Applications and 
Testimonials on or before Monday, the 14th of May next. 
By order of the Council, 
April 3, 1860. CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 


, 
CHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
MARSHALL'S CHARITY. SOUTHWARK.—NOTICE 
IS HERERY GIVEN, that an EXAMINATION will be held 
at No. 9, King-street, Southwark, on SATURDAY, the 5th 
day of May next, at eleven o'clock in the Forenoon, with a 
view to the SELECTION of an EXHIBITIONER for a 
SCHOLARSHIP of 501. per annum, fora period of four years, 
in either of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, pursuant 
to the Trusts of the Will of John Marshall, late of the Borough 
of Southwark. in the county of Surrey, gentleman, deceased, 
and the provisions of “ Marshall's Charity Act, 1855." And 
notice is hereby given, that the following are the parties 
eligible for such Exhibition, and in the following order of 
priority, that is to say— 
1. Children who are natives of the Old Borough of South- 
wark, or of the parish of Christchurch, or of the Liberty of 
the Clink, and who shall be attending the Grammar School of 








| St. Saviour, inthe Borough of Southwark. 


2. All natives of the said Old Borough, Parish, or Liberty, 
educated at the Free Grammar School of St. Olave and St. 
John in the said Borough of Southwark, 

3. Natives of the said Borough, Parish, or Liberty, whereso- 
ever educated, not being less than sixteen, or more than nine- 
teen vears of age, at ths time of such competition. 

4. Scholars attending the said Grammar School of St. 
Saviour wheresoever born. 

5. Scholars attending the said Grammar School of St. Olave 
and St. John, wheresoever born. 

No scholar of the two first-mentioned classes will be con- 
sidered eligible to compete at the ensuing Examination, unless 
at the time of such competition he shall have entered upon 
the sixth half-year of his attendance at the Grammar School 
of St. Saviour, ithwark, or at the Free Grammar School of 
St. Olave and St. John, Southwark, as the case may be. 

Every person desirous of b ing a didate for the 
above Scholarship will be required one week at least before 
the said 5th day ot May next, to leave at, or send by post 
to the Office of the Trustees of the above Charity, at No. 9, 
King-street, Southwark, a notice in writing addressed to the 
Clerk of the said Charity, stating his name and age, and of 
what borough, parish or place he is a native, and the place of 
his education; and every candidate who shall omit to give such 
notice will be considered ineligible to compete at the ensuing 
Examination. 

Dated this 2nd day of April, 1859. 

FERDINAND GRUT, 
Clerk to the Trustees of the Charity of 
John Marshall. Deceased, 9, King- 
street, Southwark. 





GENTLEMAN, of great experience in 
Tuition, is desirous s* further ENGAGEMENTS. 
8 Noe 


Address “X. Y. Z. Camden-street North, 


| __Camden-road. 


ATHEMATICAL TUTOR.—The adver- 
tiser, a B.A. of Cambridge, has some of his time dis- 





ON-RESIDENT TUTOR.—A gentleman 

(Trinity College, Dublin), of ten years’ experience in 

| Tuition and special preparation. also a good linguist, wishes 

| to obtain for a term a TUTORSHIP ina nobleman’s or gentle- 

| man’s family. First-rate references, 

ddress “ A. B..”’ Post-office, Henley-on-Thames. 

A GERMAN YOUNG LADY from 

- Hanover, educated in Paris, where she resided twelve 

years, knowing the German thoroughly, French like a native, 

with the true Parisian accent, Italian, music under a master 

if the pupils are very advanced. and the usual branches of a 

sound education, wishes a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Highest 

references. Terms 60/. to 801. No agent need apply. 

“X.,”’ No. 39, Brunswick-square, Brighton. 


CHOLASTIC TRANSFERS.—For DIS- 
POSAL, TWO highly respectable and long-established 
LADIES’ BOARDING and DAY SCHOOLS, situate the one 
at Richmond, the other near Sydenham. Incomes from 500/. 
to 6001. and from 600i. to 7001. Premiums for goodwill and 
entire furniture 500/. and 6000. 
Apply for turther particulars te Miss Witsoy, Scholastic 
Agent, 166, Regent-street. 


| 
| eagaged. 
Lectures (which will be given weekly) on Wednesday, May | __Address “B. A.” 37, St. George’s-road, West-square, S. 











_QCHOLASTIC.—To be DISPOSED OF, a 
| highly respectable old-established DAY SCHOOL, in a 
| populous and genteel neighbourhood; the lady being obliged 
to give up on account of ill health. It must be disposed of 
before Midsummer. Terms moderate. 
Apply at “ Besborough Library,” Roehampton-street, 
Vauxhall-bridge-road. 


THE PRESS. 
A REPORTER of ABILITY and EXPE- 


ENCE is required at the office of the SWANSEA 








| 
| 
| 
| 


JOURNAL and the SWANSEA SHIPPING GAZETTE 
newspapers.. 


Apply, stating age and terms, tothe proprietor, Swanse: 
‘ South Wales” wa 


| 
Ke 
| EDITOR, of a first-class London journal, is 





desirous of anew ENGAGEMENT. 
Address “ M. C.,"” 2, Sutherland-gardens, Maida-bill. 


LITERARY. — WANTED, a SUB- 


EDITOR, for a lady's journal. <A lady not objected to. 
Apply 24 prepaid, to ‘* A.B.,” eare ae Holmes, 





} ______—s*6, Brydges-street, Covent-garden, W. 

T° ADVERTISEMENT CANVASSERS. 
| WANTED, a GENTLEMAN, to obtain orders on com- 
| mission, for an excellent advertising medium, which will not 
| interfere with any other engagement. 

| Address “ V.,"’ 66, Cheapside, F.C. 


i 'F.O AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.—A 

young man, writing a clear legible hand, having his even- 
_- disengaged, wishes to obtain EMPLOYMENT in co ying 
| MSS. or other documents. Keferences as to respectability 











| 


ven. 
Address ‘G, A.,"’ 3, Royal Oak-terrace, Paddington, Ww. 





NGLISH EDUCATION in FRANCE. 
Preparation for Naval, Military, and Civil Service Exa- 
minations. Religious instruction by the English Chaplain. 
Number of pupils 16. Prospectuses and full particulars on 
application to 
“ B. A.,"’ at the College of Preceptors, 42, Queen-square, W.C. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—The REGULATIONS for the year 1860, con- 
cerning the examination of students who are not members of 
the University of Cambridge, will be forwarded in answer to a 
written application, inclosing a postage stamp, addressed to 
Joun SimMmonps, Esq., 5, New-square, Lincoln's-inn, 
Honorary Secretary for the London District. 


~CHOLASTIC.—WANTED, immediately, 
\7 an ASSISTANT MASTER, to teach Drawing and 
English. Salary 50/. 

Apply to“ D.D.."" Post-office, Broughton, Faversham. 











CHOLASTIC.—WANTED, immediately, 
an ASSISTANT MASTER, to instruct in Junior Latin, 
English, Arithmetic, and German. 
Apply, stating age, experience, salary expected, and refer- 
ences, to “Beta,” Harrison's Library, Queen's-terrace, St. 
Jobn's-wood, N.W. 


= r 3 
CHOLASTIC.—REQUIRED immediately, 
in a small boarding school on the coast, aGENERAL 
ASSISTANT. State age, qualification, salary expected, and 
all particulars, to 
“M. M.,”’ care of H. Strevens, Esq., 3, Prospect-place, 
Broadstairs, Kent. 


rr ri 

ro TOR.—WANTED, a gentleman, well 
qualified, to assist a youth in the preparation of his les- 

sons for the University College School. One well acquainted 

with the course of studies at that school preferred. Hours 

from 4°30 p.m.—Apply by letter, stating qualifications, terms, 

and references, to “ A. B.,"" Bond-court House, Walbrook. 


O CAMBRIDGE MEN.—WANTED, at 
Midsummer, by a Wrangler taking young men, a 
DOUBLE SECOND or similar DEGREE MAN; if up in 
any other subject desirable. 10/. per month with board and 
residence, or 12/. without. State fully all particulars, and send 
copies of testimonials to 
“ Arpna,” Seale’s library, Circus-road, St. John’s-wood, N. W. 


CLASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL | 
TUTOR.—A Graduate in Honours, of considerable ex- 
—_—<— in Tuition, and possessing the highest testimonials, | 
as leisure for further ENGAGEMENTS. 
pupil's theese bo for a two hours’ lesson. 
“EpsILon,”’ Boddington’s Library, Notting-hill-gate, 

















Terms (at the | 


|'PHE PRESS.— An experienced RE- 
PORTER is open toa RE-FNGAGEMENT. Compe- 

tent to assist in sub-editing. 

_Address “O. P. Q ,” care of Messrs. C. Mitchell and Co., 

Newspaper Press Directory Office, 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, 

Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


(THE PRESS.—The Advertiser, who has 


; been for some years connected with the London Press, 
is prepared to SUPPLY DAILY or WEEKLY LETTERS of 
* Town Talk,” to provincial papers; or special reports of par- 
ticular events. 
Address “ SCRIBENDI,”’ care of > ap 54, Paternoster- 
w, EC. 


al ~ 
O EDITORS of MAGAZINES, JOUR- 
NALS, &c.—A gentleman, who is author of several 
works, and has been accustomed to write light literature, 
reviews, &c., wishes for EMPLOYMENT, temporary or 
otherwise. Advertiserthoroughly understands French. Salary 
a secondary consideration. The highest references given. 
“W. H.,” 14. Arundel-street, Strand. 


HE PRESS.—Reduction of the Paper 
Duly.—Authors, publishers, and private gentlemen con- 
templating new literary undertakings on the remission of the 
duty may obtain the ASSISTANCE and CO-OPERATION of 
an experienced London press and parliamentary re- 
porter in any department, on 
Address “ E. W.,” care of Mf. Oakey, Publisher, 

2, Bridge-street, Westminster. 8. W. 


HE RUSSIAN FREE PRESS. — The 

RUSSIAN PRINTING OFFICE, where the Kolokol 

(the *Bell"’) is published, REMOVED to No, 5, Thornhill- 

place, Caledonian-road, N., and will undertake the printing of 
any work in the Russian language. 


MERICAN NEWSPAPER.—On Wed- 
nesday, May 2, will be published the first number of 
the LONDON AMERICAN, @ Weekly Political and Com- 
ae American Newspaper; eight pages, forty columns, 
ce 3d. 
sxeter Change, Strand, London, W.C. Joy ApAMs KNIGHT, 
Publisher. 


























OR SALE, about 40 MANUSCRIPTS! 
partly works that were never published, partly. auto~ 

graphs of works published: Physiognomicabrules ¥: 

musical compositions of Bach, Benda, Frobe 

ee ae omy snana We reve. ik 
ozart, Pachelbel, Stadler, Stoelze! eyséyn ,collectign.of 

Original Letters of Eminent Persons. ¥ laa: 





Apply to “F. S.,” 30, Richmond-crescent, ary-road, N, 
Palin SO 
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THE ARTS. 
WILL OPEN on Monday next, SOCIETY 


of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, the FIFTY- 
SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, at their Gallery, 5, Pall- 
Mali East, close to the National Gallery. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Sec. 


THE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER COLOURS.— The TWENTY-SIXTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW OPEN at 
their Gallery, 53, Pall-mall, near St. James’s Palace. Admis- 
sion ls.; catalogues 6d. ; season tickets, 5s. 
JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


NSTITUTION of FINE ARTS, Portland 
Gallery, 316, Regent-street, W., opposite the Polytechnic. 
—The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
WORKS of MODERN ARTISTS is NOW OPEN, from 9 
tilldusk. Admissionls. Catalogues 6d. 
BELL SMITH, See. 


RTIST’S STUDIO. —WANTED, un- 
furnished, and well situate at the West End, a ROOM 
suitable for an artist. 
Apply by letter,“ A. Z.,”" Mr. Watson's, 201, Piccadilly. 


rYrny ‘ 
SWITZERLAND and SAVOY, from the 
Righi Kulme at Sunrise, is now OPEN at BURFORD'S 
PANORAMA, Leicester-square; also Venice during the Car- 
nival, and the City of Canton. Admission ls. to each view. 
Schools and children half-price. Daily from 10 till dusk. 




















FE XHuIBITION of HOLMAN HUNT'S: 


9 tills. Admission Is. 


ORTRAIT WANTED.—Any one posses- 

sing the Portrait, painted about 1786, by J. Downman, 

of George Byng, Esq., M.P. for Middlesex, and whe might 

be induced to part with it, will meet with a liberal purchaser, 
by applying to 

Mr, ANTHONY, picture-cleaner, No.1, Duke-street, St. James's, 


PICTURES.—To Gentlemen Collecting or 

_ Furnishing.—To be SOLD, the property of a gentleman 

going abroad. a few choice SUBJECTS, by G. Armfield, 

Kidd. Alfred Taylor, &c.; also some ornaments in old Chelsea 

and Dresden. 

Apply this day and to-morrow, from 12to3, to MrG. NisBeErTT, 
25, Maddox-street, W. No dealers need apply. 


JU TCHINGS by ALBERT DURER.— 


4 On SALE, a PORTFOLIO, of fifteen of the principal 
Etchings by Albert Durer. Amongst them a fine St. Hubert’; 
the great Fortune; St. Jerome in the Wilderness; the Rape 
of Proserpine, on iron, &c.; and twenty-three folio engravings 
on wood, by the same master. 

May be viewed any morning during the ensuing week from 

9 to 12 a.m., at 31, Burton-street, Burton-crescent, W.C. 











rPHE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
- SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE CONSORT. 
TO ART-STUDENTS AND ARTIST-WORKMEN. 

PRIZES are offered for MODELLING, METAL-WORK, 
WOOD CARVING, COLOURED DECORATION, and 
DRAWING for PAINTED GLASS. 

Particulars may be had of the Attendant in the Gallery of 
the Architectural Museum; by letter to the Honorary Secre- 
tary, at 13, Stratford-place, W.; or, at the Offices of the 
Builder and Building News. 

A. J. B. RERESFORD-HOPE, President. 
GEO. GILBERT SCOTT, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Honorary Secretary. 
er. (13, Stratford-place, W.) 
POYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS 
GALLERY, 24, Cornhill. Entrance in Change-alley.— 
Mr. MORBY has constantly on SALE high class GUARAN- 
TEED PICTURES and DRAWINGS by Living Artists. 
A visit is respectfully requested. 
Fine specimens of the following and other Masters:— 
Turner, R.A. Cooke, A.R.A. Herring, Sen. Duffield 








Stothart, R.A. Dobson, Hulme Bennett 
Frith, R.A. A.R.A, Hering W. C. Smith, 
Ward, R.A. O'Neil, A.R.A. Hemsley Topham 
Roberts, R.A. J. Linnell, Sen. Muller Crome 
Etty, R.A. G. Lance Percy Lewis 
Creswick.R.A. Faed Provis Holmes 
Elmore, R.A. Bright Niemann Mavylier 
Mulready, R.A. Le Jeune W. Hunt M‘Kewan 
Maclise, R.A. Baxter Duncan E. Hughes 
Cooper, A.R.A. Nasmyth Cattermole Rowhbotham 
Frost, A.RA. A. Johnston Taylor Mutrie. 


Poole, A.R.A. Smallfield 
The Manufactory of Frames, &c , is “arried on as usual, 
63, BRishopsgate-street Within. 





RANK STONE, Esq., A.R.A., deceased.— 
Pursuant to Act of Parliament, of the 22nd and 28rd Vic- 
toria, cap. 35, intituled “ An Act further to Amend the Law of 
Property and to Relieve Trustees,"’ notice is hereby given, 
that all CREDITORS and other persons having any claims 
upon or against the estate of FRANK STONE, late of Russell 
House, Tavistock-square, in the county of Middlesex, Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy (who died on the 18th day of 
November, 1859), are required to send in the particulars of 
their claims to the executors of the said Frank Stone, at the 
office of their solicitors, Messrs. Ashurst, Son, and Morris, 6, 
Old Jewry, London, on or before the 4th day of May next, and 
that afver the said 4th day of May the said Executors will be 
at liberty to distribute the assets of the said testator among 
the parties entitled thereto, and will not be liable for the assets 
or any part thereof so distributed to any person or persons of 
whose claims they shall not then have had notice.—Dated 

this 22nd day of March, 1860. 

ASHURST, SON, and MORRIS. 


and DIS- 








. EPOSIT, 
COUNT BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed 
periods or at seven days’ notice, or Three per Cent. at Call. 
G. H. LAW, Manager. 
Offices, 5, Cannon-street West, E.C. 





ASSURANCE 





ry.O INVESTORS.—The Consols Capital 

Stock is a medium for employing and improving Large or 
Small Sums of Money in connexion with Government Secu- 
rities. The Stock is issued by the Consols Insurance Asso- 





ciation, 429, Strand, London, incorporated pursuant to Act of 
Parliament. 
Investments bear five per cent. per annum interest, receiv- 
able monthly, if desired 
Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
THOMAS H BAYLIS, Managing Direetor. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
RYSTAL PALACE.—Arrangements for 


week ending Saturday, May 5: Monday, open at 9; 
Tuesday to bs at 10. Admission, One Shilling ; 
Children under twelve, Sixpence. 

Friday, May 4, at 12. OPENING FESTIVAL of the 
NEW SEASON. Great performance of MENDELSSOHN’S 
ELIJAH by 3000 ormers. Tocommence at3. Unveiling 
of Statue at 6. GRAND TORCH-LIGHT PROCESSION at 
dusk. For terms of admission see advertisement. 

Saturday, open at10. Entertainment. Particulars will be 
announced. Admission by the new Season Tickets, or on pay- 
ment of Half-a-crown; Children under twelve, One Shilling. 

Sunday open at 1.30 to Shareholders gratuitously by tickets. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—SEASON 1860-1. 

Tickets for the New Season, commencing Tuesday, Ist 

May, and terminating on tke 30th April 1861, are now ready 
or issue. 

They are of two classes, viz. Two Guineas, admitting free 
on all occasions ; One Guinea, admitting free on all occa- 
sions when the price of admission to the Palace on the da 
is under Five Shillings, but admitting on those days on whic 
the price of admission is Five Shillings or upwards on pay- 
ment of Half-a-Crown. 

The days on which the price of admission is fixed at Five 
Shillings and upwards already decided upon are: 

The MENDELSSOHN FESTIVAL and Great Performance 
of ELIJAH and Torchlight Procession on Friday, 4th May. 

The SIX OPERA CONCERTS, on Fridays, May 11th, 
June Ist, 15th, 22nd, July 6th and 13th. 

The GREAT FLOWER SHOW on Saturday, 26th May. 

The MUSICAL FESTIVAL of the ORPHEONISTES of 
FRANCE, on Monday, 25th; Tuesday, 26th; and Thursday, 





28th June. 

PAINTING of the FINDING of the SAVIOUR in the : * eo 
TEMPLE, commenced in Jerusalem in the year 1854, is now | 
on view at the German Gallery, 168, New Bond-street, from ° 
} be issued at the uniform rate of Half-a-Guinea 


Other appointments at a rate of admission of Five Shillings 
or upwards may be made as the season progresses. 
Season Tickets for Children under twelve years of age will 


Tickets and the published Programme of the season may be 
had at the usual agents, at the Crystal Palace, or at 2, Exeter 
Hall. By order, GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 


— 

RYSTAL PALACE—On FRIDAY, 
MAY 4, 1860, a GREAT FESTIVAL PERFORMANCE 
ot MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH, on the occasion of the In- 
auguration of the Bronze MEMORIAL STATUE of the 
Composer (by Mr. Charles Bacon), provided by public sub- 
scription. Principal vocalists: Miss Parepa, Miss F. Rowland, 
Miss Palmer, and Madame Sainton-Dolby; Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Evans, Mr. L. W. Thomas, and Signor Belletti' The 
Band will include the instrumentalists of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, with numerous additions thereto, selected 
from the principal Orchestras, the Crystal Palace Band, and 
the large Organ, built expressly for the Handel Festival; 
Organist, Mr. Brownsmith. The Chorus will consist of the 
London Division of the Handel Festival Choir (comprising 
the Chorus of the Sacred Harmonic Society, with selections 
from the other Metropolitan Choral Societies); the leading 
professional Choristers and Deputations from the principal 
Provincial Choral Societies; the leading professional Cho- 
risters and Deputations from the principal Provincial Choral 
Societies, the Cathedral Choirs, and various Continental 
Choral bodies. The entire Orchestra will number THREE 

THOUSAND PERFORMERS. Conductor, Mr. COSTA. 

The Musical Arrangements under the direction of the Com- 
mittee of the Sacred Harmonic Society. The Oratorio will 
commence at Three o'clock. The Statue, which will be 
placed for the occasion on one of the Upper Terraces, will be 
unveiled at Six o’clock. A Great Torchlight Procession at dusk. 

Prices of Tickets—Admission{ tickets (if purchased on or 
beforeSrd May), 5s.; by payment at the doors on the day ofthe 
Festival, 7s. 6d. ; Reserved Stalls, arranged in Blocks, as at 
the Handel Festival, in the Area 5s. extra, or in the corner 
Galleries, 10s. 6d. extra. 

Tickets at the Crystal Palace, and at 2, Exeter Hall, where 
also = of the seats may be inspected, or by order of the 
usual agents. 

The New Season Tickets will admit on this occasion, 
subject to the usual regulations. 











ERR KUHE begs to acquaint his friends 
and pupils that he has returned to London for the season. 
Herr KvuHe’s address, 12, Bentinck-street, Manchester- 
square, W. 


NV ISS FREETH, Pianiste.—All communi- 
Lu cations respecting concerts or private lessons to be 
addressed to her residence, 24, Westbourne-park-terrace, 
Harrow-road,W. 


MUSICAL UNION. — HALLE and 
4 BECKER. On TUESDAY, May1, Half-past Three, St. 
James's Hall Quartet in D, Mozart; Trio, E minor, - 114, 
Spohr; Quartet in C, Beethoven ; Solos, Pianoforte, Bach, &c. 
Artists: Becker, Goffrie, R. Blagrove, Webb, and Piatti. 
Pianist: Hallé. Members can pay for visitors at the Hall. 
Tickets 10s. 6d. each, to be had of Cramer and Co., CHAPPELL 
and Co., and OLLIVER's. J. ELLA, Director. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


By order of Executors.—Important to Scientific Institutions, 
“Mathematical, Philosophical, and Optical Instrument 
Makers, and others in pursuit of Science.—Four Days’ Sale 
of the valuable and extensive Stock of Astronomical Tele- 
scopes, Transit and Surveying Instruments, Regulators, 
Pneumatic, Electric, and Optical Instruments of every 
description. 


N R. W. F. HAMMOND has received 

instructions to SELL by AUCTION, on APRIL 30 and 
three following days, on the Premises, No. 30, Holborn, nearly 
opposite Furnival’s-inn, the entire valuable STOCK of the 
late W. and S. Jones, who for so many years have maintained 
a distinguished European reputation for the superiority of 
their scientific instruments. The stock consists of two magni- 
ficent 8 ft. 6in. and 7 ft. Gin. astronomical telescopes, equa- 
torially mounted, with 6-inch aperture, several large reflectors 
with beautifully-marked speculums, and a large variety of 
others of a smaller size, a valuable orrery (silver mounted), a 
2 ft. 9in. astronomical transit with 2}-inch aperture, also a 
variety of others of a smaller class, several first-rate astro- 
nomical regulators, with mercurial pendulums, by Barraud 
Molyneux, and other eminent makers, beautifully-finishec 
working models of locomotive and stationary steam-engines, 
water wheels, cranes, &c., a variety of altitude and azimuth 
instruments of all sizes, beautifully divided on silver, sets of 
mechanical powers, silver universal sun-dial, and a large 
assortment in brass for every known latitude ; surveying in- 
struments, consisting of theodolites, levels, pocket sextants, 
mining dials, and circumferentors, azimuth compasses, opti- 
cal squares; also some very valuable cases of drawing instru- 
ments, gold and silver spectacles, &c. On view two days 
before and mornings of sale. Catalogues, 6d. each. 

Auction and Estate Agency Offices, 3, Carey-street, Lin- 
coln’s-inn, W.C. N.B. The furniture, carriage, fire-engine, 
&c., Will be sold on Friday, May 4. 

















The great Historical Collection, formed at an enormous cost 
by the colleetor and feunder of the Napoleon Museum, of 


which a rtion isembodied. It was exhibited at the 
Egvetian in 184, and excited the wonder and admi- 
ration of many thousands of the highest orders of society. 


MESSRS. CHINNOCK and GALS- 
# WORTHY are instructed by the owner to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the Gallery, No. 21, Old Bond-street, on 
MONDAY, JUNE 18, and ten following days, this very exten- 
sive and valuable HISTORICAL COLLECTION of more than 
30,000 original MSS, and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, with 
10,000 portraits avd crests of the writers. Among them are 
the kings, queens, and most eminent persons of nearly all 
nations, to important documents, arranged chronologically, in 
more than 100 folio vols., of 200 pages each, elegantly bound. 
Each vol. will be sold separately, being complete as a collection 
of about 300, with many portraits. In British history they 
commence with the very rare ones of the Cardinal Beaufort, 
Duke of Glocester, Richard III., and all the kings and queens 
regnant to and of Victoria. Also very valuable Shake- 
spearian parchment deeds, relics, &c., including the magni- 
ficent Garrick vase, made from the mulberry tree that 
Shakespeare planted in his garden at Stratford-on-Avon 
in 1602. In American history the first President, Gene- 
ral Washington, to President Filmore. The papers of 
eminent persons of these two nations only occupy more than 
forty vols. In French history, Louis XI. to Louis Napoleon, 
During this, its most important period, this collection is very 
rich in those who were the most prominent daring the Revo- 
lution of 1789 and the reign of the Great Napoleon, including 
many hundreds of his own letters and papers, and those of all 
his family. No pee or trouble during forty years has been 
spesed to make this portion of the historical collection unique. 

here are also a great many Austrian, Bohemian, Danish, 
Egyptian, Prussian, Russian, Spanish, Swedish, and other 
documents. A magnificent collection of more than 600 very 
fine drawings, including those of the 256 Sovereign Pontiffs of 
and from the Apostle St. Peter, 14,000 rare and many beautiful 
portraits (no duplicates), many prints, about 600 models of and 
from antique gems, including 243from the Prince Poniatowski's 
collection, about 1000 choice impressions from established 
likenesses of eminent persons, British and foreign, and many 
other interesting subjects ; in four cabinets. the set of about 
300 French Assignats, about 1500 medalsand coins in gold, silver 
and bronze, from a large to the smallest size, many veryrare ; & 
choice and unique collection of 15 various equestrian and other 
Napoleon bronzes, from the periods 1792 to 1815; marble 
busts of Napoleon, by Canova and Chaudet ; also miniatures 
of Napoleon, by Isabey and other eminent artists, enamels, 
aintings, and fine portraits of Napoleon by_L. David 
Molitre by Mignard, Shakespeare by Simon Vouet, and 
Milton by James Houseman; also books, relics, and curio- 
sities, of which the following are conneected with per- 
haps the most remarkable place aliuded to in French 
history, viz. the ancient Bastile in Paris, destroyed 1789—the 
key of its front gate entrance, certified by J. 8. Bailly, Mayor 
of Paris, and dated Sept. 4, 1790, to M. Palloy; the other key 
of the Bastile was taken from Paris to America, by General 
Lafayette, who presented it to General Washington ; it is de- 
posited in his late residence at Mount Vernon. This key is 
fastened to the centre stone of the late prison’s gateway, 
which is 24in. by 18in., with the inscription ~~ cut as fol- 
lows: “Cette Pierre vient des cachots de la Bastile donne 
A. M. Moreau St. Mery, President des Electeurs, 1789, par le 
Patriotte Palloy, L.A.N. 4e.”’ It is in a heavy carved frame, 
and looks to be, as it is, an ancient, invaluable, and important 
historical memento of the Bastile. Also 29 lines written by 
the Man with the Iron Mask on the leaf of his book that was 
one side blank; he was confined in the Bastile, and died 
there. This remarkable document was found under the floor 
of the writer's cell, where it had been secreted, and discovered 
by M. Palloy when the ruins of this appalling place of tor- 
ment were being removed. This great historical collection, of 
which the above is only a slight outline, has taken 40 years 
of the most assiduous labour of the proprietor to form, and is 
altogether unique. 

Catalogues are being prepared, and may be obtained 14 days 
prior to the sale, of Messrs. Cuinnock and GALSWORTHY, 
Auctioneers, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
[THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS in the 


Regent’s-park are OPEN DAILY, except on Sunday. 
Admission 1s., on Monday 6d. A fine specimen of the gigantic 
Salamander of Japan, and a pair of the Whale-headed Stork 
(Baleniceps), from the White Nile, have just arrived. An 
official Guide Book is sold in the Gardens, price 6d. 








HE DIRECTORS of the UNIVERSAL 
LIME LIGHT COMPANY inform the Shareholders 
and the public that the NEW BRIDGE at Westminster is 
now LIGHTED by their system every night, and affords a 
favourable opportunity of judging of its merits.—Offices, 
33, CORNHI E.C, Eg 9b Bh 
BONN on the RHINE.—WANTED, by 
the friends of a young lady going to a pension at Bonn, 
a family or a lady with whom she might travel there within 
the next fortnight. 11. beyond her share of travelling expenses 
would be given. The most respectable references required. 
Address to “ S. G.,’’ Hand’s library, Clapham, 8. 


LLUSTRATED LECTURES on JAPAN, 

in the Marylebone Literary and Scientific Institute.—A 
course of TWO LECTURES by D. J. MACGOWAN, Esq., 
M.D., on Saturday May 12th and 19th, at3 p.m. Tickets.— 
Reserved seats, 2s.; wureserved, 1s., toeach lecture. To be 
had at the Institute. 


aa} : 
GHORT-HAND SECRETARY.—To Lite- 
rary Gentlemen, &c.—A young man who has had eight 
years experience in country and London offices as confidential 
jaw and short-hand clerk and amanuensis, is open to an EN- 
GAGEMENT. He has some knowledge of German, and 
would not object to travelling. First-class refeyences. 
Address * M. N.,’’ 6, Chesterfield-street, Argyle-street, W.C. 


A LADY, fully competent to the duties of 
HOUSEKEEPER or MATRON ina School or Institu- 

tion, in either capacity. First-class testimonials, and most 

respectable references. 

Address “X. Y.,” 43, Broadway-terrace, Camden Town, N.W. 


+ 
A IX-LA-CHAPELLE.—Season of 1860. 
Aix-la-Chapelle possesses in its celebrated alkaline, 
muriatic, sulphur springs, a specific and sure remedy against 
a number of the most obstinate chronic complaints. The 
waters which spring hot from the earth, are of the greatest 
benefit in cases of gout, rheumatism, scrofula, and the conse- 
quences of severe wounds, as enchylosis, ulcers, neuralgic 
ain, &c. Im cutaneous affections, as well as in diseases 
brought on by the abundant use of mercury or other poisonous 

















metals, they stand unrivalled above all continental springs. 
The bathing establishments are excellent, and the way the 
douche is applied here is by far superior to any other known. 
Besides the entertainments, which a considerable town like 
Aix, with its charming environs, and its many establish- 
ments, offers in preference, the administration of the Curhaus 
has done everything for the benefit and the pleasure of 
strangers. 
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, 8vo. price 
rTHE LITURGY ‘and the LAITY. By 


EDWARD SHIRLEY KENNEDY, B.A. 
London: HATcHARD and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 


This dav, in a handsome volume, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


HREE HUNDRED SONNETS. By 

MARTIN F. TUPPER, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S.. a 
“Proverbial Philosophy,” “ Ballads, ‘ps Lyrics, ” “Tales,” 
ARTHUR ed _VirTUE, and Co., 25, Paterioserow 


blong, fancy boards, pri 


HE TROUBLESOME KITTEN ; or, 
Never Presume. By an OLD TABBY. 
Illustrated with Coloured Plates. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR MAY. 
APTAIN MARRYAT’S PRIVATEERS- 
MAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. New edition, 
illustrated with eight highly-finished line engravings on 
steel inthe manner of Stothard. Post 8vo. cloth. 5s. 
Henry G. Bonn, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


Royal 18mo. cloth, 3s. ~ i gilt edges, ‘4s. New Edition, i 
UNYAN’S PILGRINS PROGRESS, 
with Explanatory Notes by W. MASON; to which is 
oes a Life of the Author and Postscript by Dr. ADAM 
London: “Wiiiras TE TEGG, 85, Queen-street, t, Cheapside, E.C. 
~ Just 7 published. pp. 500, 


OVERNMENT UPON F IRST PRIN- 
CIPLES. pimerete’ famogediy, Statistically, and 

Morally. By JOHN GROSSMITH 
This work embodies a wide field for information, not only 
upon Social and Moral subjects, but upon a great variety of 
uestions which are essentially incorporated with the political 
iscussions of the day, in connection with the Commerce, 
Trade, and Taxation of the country. Statesmen and lovers of 
intelligent progress will find in it a compilation of facts well 

worthy their attention. 
London: Prrer and Co., Paternoster-row. 


IN PREPARATION 
TRUBNER AND CO. 
siete 


To be published immediately, in 1 vol. 8vo. of about 
350 pages, 





























‘COPYRIGHT EDITION OF AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


OF 
THE LETTERS 


OF 
ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT 


TO VARNHAGEN VON ENSE, 
During the Years 1827 to 1858, 


With Extracts from Varnhagen’s Diaries and numerous 


Letters addressed to Humboldt ; amongst which will 


be found Letters by 
Arago, The King of Prussia, 
Balzac, The King of Denmark, 
Guizot, Prince Albert, 


Sir John Herschell, 
Jules Janin, 


The Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, 
The Grand Duke of 





Manzoni, 
Mignet, Saxe Weimar, 
Prescott, Prince Metternich, 
Madame Recamier, Sir Robert Peel, 
Helen, Duchess of Thiers, 

Orleans, Vietor Hugo, 


Princess Lieven. 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. of 600 pages, with Portrait of the Author, 
Two Maps, and numerous Illustrations, 


TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA. 
By Dr. L. KRAPF, 
Missionary of the Church Missionary Society. 


The ATLAS is DEDICATED, by PERMISSION, to her 
MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 
In 9 vols. Text 4to., and 1 vol. of Illustrations in folio 
RESULTS 
OFA 
SCIENTIFIC MISSION TO INDIA 
AND UPPER ASIA. 
By HERMANN, ADOLPHUS, and ROBERT DE 
SCHLAGINTWEIT, 
Undertaken between 1854 and 1858, by order of the 
Honourable East India Company. 





AUTHORISED EDITION. 

Immediately, price 15s. cloth lettered, 21s. half-morocco, 
DR. KARL VON SPRUNER’S 
HISTORICO-GEOGRAPHICAL 
HAND ATLAS. 

CONTAINING 
Twenty-six Coloured Maps, engraved in Copper, 
Twenty-two Maps dev oo to the General History of 

urop 
And Four Maps specially iNastrative of the History of 
the British Isles. 

The deserved and extended reputation which the His- 
torical Atlas of Dr. Spruner has attained in Germany 
has led to the preparation of an English Edition, with 
the Author’s co-operation and the authority of the 
German publisher, Mr. Justus Perthes. The announce- 
ment of the design has been rendered necessary, inas- 
much as an inferior and carelessly-prepared Atlas is 
stated to be on the eve of publication, in which Dr. 
Spruner’s Maps have been reproduced without reference 
to the Copyright of the Author or to the demand which 
the public make for accuracy and fullness. 

A detailed Prospectus, with a specimen Map, will be 
ready for gratis distribution in about afortnight. The 
same will be forwarded on application, on receipt of one 
postage stamp. 


TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, 


London. 








SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CG’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
pitino ite 
THE PRESENT CONDITION OF SWITZERLAND. 


HE COTTAGES OF THE ALPS; 


or, Life and Manners in Switzerland. By a LADY. 
2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 21s. (On May 10. 


RicHtT AT LAST, and other Tales. 
By Mrs. GASKELL, Author of “ Mary Barton,” 
1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


EL FUREIDIS: The Happy Valley. 


By the Author of “The eet 2 vols. 
small 8vo. 10s. 6d. On May 10. 


HE CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOK 
of BIRDS and BEASTS; with 120 Original Illus- 
trations by WiLL1AM HARVEY. In 2 vols. square cloth, 
uniform with “The Child’s Picture Fable-Book,” &c. 
5s. each. [On May 25. 


HE CRUISE of the “FROLIC ;” or, 
the Yachting Adventures of Barnaby Brine, Esq., 
R.N. By W. H. G. KINGSTON, Author of “ Peter 
the Whaler.” 2 vols. post 8vo. Qs. 
[Ready at the Libraries this day. 


HE WOMAN IN WHITE. By 


WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “The Dead 
Secret.”’ 3 vols. post 8vo. [ Shortly. 


A NEW WORK by Mrs. STOWE, 


Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” [ Shortly. 


HE STILL HOUR; or, Communion 


i with God. By ARTHUR PHELPS. Cloth an- 
tique, 1s.; Cheap Edition, 6d. 


UNYAN’S DREAM of the 

PILGRIM’S PROGRESS ILLUSTRATED to 
the EYE. Engraved by Nicno.s, from the original 
Design by D. WiGHT, jun. Prints, 1s. ; Proofs, 2s. 6d. 


THE QUARTERLY INDEX to 
CURRENT LITERATURE; indexing under its 
— every book published i inthe E nglish language— 
each reference giving size, price, and place of publica- 
tion ; also, Articles in Literature, Science, and Art, in 
the leading Literary Journals, including the Times News- 
paper; showing at one reference what has been written 
and published during the quarter upon any given sub- 
ject. Issued Quarterly, to Subscribers only. Subscrip- 
tion, 4s.4d. per annum. Postfree. [Number 5, May1. 
The First Year’s Subscription entitles Subscribers to 
Numbers 1 to 4, for the whole of 1859, in one Alphabet. 
SAMPSON LOW, SON, and Co.,, 
47, Ludgate-hill. 


MR. BLACKWOOD’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


-——+- 


THE SEVEN SISTERS of SLEEP: 
a Popular History of the Seven Prevailing Narcotics of 
the World. By M. C. COOKE, Director “of the Metro- 
politan Scholastic Museum. Crown Svo. cloth, Illustra- 
tions, 10s. 6d. 

THE DISCOVERIES of COLUMBUS 
and the English in America, including Concise Narra- 
tions of the first Settlements founded by our own 
countrymen in that important Continent, taken from the 
most authentic sources, Illustrations. 5s. 

TINSEL or GOLD: a Fireside Story. 
By JOSEPH VEREY, Author of “Tales for the 
Twilight.” Fep. Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE MANSE GARDEN; or, the Plea- 
sant Culture of Fruit Trees, F lowers, and Vegetables 
for the Profit or Beauty of the Villaor Farm. By Dr. 
PATERSON GLASGOW. Numerous additions and 
improvements. Crown §vo. thick, 2s, 

DAYS at MUIRHEAD; 
of Little Olive’s Midsummer Holidays. 
2s. 6d. 

THE DAWN of LOVE. By CALDER 
ELIOT. A New Poem of unequalled interest, beauti- 
fully printed, 1s. 


RAILWAY BOOKS. 

SEA DRIFT. By Admiral ROBINSON 
Author of “ Romance of Atlantic.” Coloured wrapper, 2s. 

THE FORTUNES of the HOUSE of 
PENNYL: a Romance of England in the last Century. 
By JAS. R. WARE. Fep. 8vo. Plates, 1s. 6d. 

THE MILITARY HEROES of 
ENGLAND, from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the 
present time. Numerous Illustrations and Portraits. 
Elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. 

LIFE and TRAVELS of ALEXANDER 
VON HUMBOLDT, with an Account of his Discover ies 
and Notice of his Scientific Fellow-Labourers and Con- 
re Numerous Illustrations. Elegantly bound, 
3s. 6d. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN THE SAME 

SERIES. 

MEN WHO HAVE MADE THEM- 
SELVES. Numerous Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

LUCY NEVILLE and her SCHOOL- 
FELLOWS. Numerous Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THE LION of WAR; or, the Pirates of 


Loo Chow. Numerous Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


London: 








or, The Lessons 


London: JAMES BLACKWOOD, 
Paternoster-row. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, J : 


T HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No 
CCXIY., is published this day. 
CONTENTS. 

- Labourers’ Cottages. 

British and Cowtidental Nobility. 

. Madame Recamier. 

The Bar of Philadelphia. 

Notes on Nursing. 

Fox Hunting. 

Recollections of C. R. Leslie, R.A. 

The Budget and the Reform Bill. 

JOHN Mvcrkay, Albemarie-street. 


: om UNIVERSAL REVIEW, for Ma AY, 


price 2s. 6d., contains: 
. Chili. 


Notes on Names and Nicknames. 
Sir E verara’s Daughter: 


enareene 


By Dr. Doran, F.R.S 
Unfairly Played and False ly 
Von. By John Cordy Jeaffreson. 
Amateur Financiers. 
Kriloffand the Russian Fabulists. By H. 
. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
. Dark Sayings and their Interpretation. 
. Mr. Disraeli. 

L ondon: Wm. H. ALLen & Co., 7, Leadenhall-strect. 


FRASER'S S MAGAZINE for MAY, 1860, 
2s. 62., contains: 
Comaprosnise: the Terms on which Everybody Surrenders. 
By G. J. W hyte Melville. 
Gi7ll Grange. 3y the Author of “* Headlong Hall.” 


ove 


. 


8. Edwards. 


QrAn 


Chapters 


Ceylon. By T. Harlin. 

The “Finding of Christ in the Temple,” by Mr. Holman 
Hunt. 

Concerning the Dignity of Duiness. Ly A. K. H. B. 

On Certain Aspects of Toleration By Shirley. 

The Latest Translator of Horace. 

Wheat and Tares. A Tale. Chapter XIIL—Very Successful. 
Chapter X1V.—The Westborough Bachelors. Chapter XV.— 
Apres. 

Phrenology and Psychology. 

The Late Prize-Fight. 

The Life and W ritings of Madame Swetchine. 

Mr. Coliier’s “ Reply.’ 

FRASER’S MAGAZINE for JUNE will contain 
“PHYSICAL THEORIES of the PHENOMENA of LIFE.” 
By WILLIAM HOPKINS, F.R.S 

__ London: | Joun W. PARKER and Sox, We st Strand, W.c 

THE TREATY y 2 T H F tANCE AND THE REMISSION 

THE PAPER D 

HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC 


MAGAZINE. 6d. Monthly. No. 1 is now ready, 


By Alexander Bain. 








and contains nearly 100 paves of Letterpress and Wlus- 
trations, including many new, useful, and elegant fea- 
tures never practicable betore the Treaty with France and the 
Remission of the Paper Duty. Amongst other novelties w lich 


will accompany the Magazine every month, may be men- 
tioned: 

1, A STEEL PLATE of the FASHIONS, specially en- 
graret, printed and painted by hand in Paris, for this Maga- 
zine. 

2. A BERLIN WOOL-WORK PATTERN, in from 10 to 20 
various colours, prepared in Paris from Original Berlin Draw- 
ings. 

3. A LARGE SE PARATE SHEET oe al .= pag es), on 
which will be printed a number of Origir Pi . and 

Seautiful Designs for all kinds of Ladies’ Ww ‘orks, my of the 
exact size for working. 

Prospectuses, detailing in full other particulars relative to 
the ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE, inay 
be had, gratis and post free, from the Publisher, 

5S. O. BEETON, 18, Bouverie-street, London, E. Cc. 








“Just published, in 1 feap. &vo. price 5s. cloth, 
(ono, and sthas POEMS. By 
= ARD LEIGH. 

eon LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTs. 








. in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


COMPE NDIUM of BIBLICAL 


CRITICISM on the CANONICAL BOOKS of the 
HOLY SCRIPTURES. By FREDERICK SARGENT. 
London: LONGMAN. GREEN, LONGMAN. and ROBERTS 


Third Edition, price 12s. 
aa _ r ‘’ 
RINCIPLES and PRACTICAI 
OPERATION of Sir ROBERT PEEL’S BANK ACT of 

1844, Explained and Defended; with Replies to the Obj ! 
of the Lords’ Committee of 1848, and of Mr. Tooke, 
Wilson, Mr. Mill, and M. Chevalier. 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, Loxawax, and Rorerts 


wr ’ ropD . 
HE ALLEGED SHAKSPEARE FOR- 
GERIES.—A writer of eminence has summed up the 
whole case with impartiality in the Edinburgh Review, show- 
ing that the charges brought against Mr. Collier cannot be 
supported by sufficient evidence ; but that, on the other hand, 
Mr. Collier has not succeeded in removing the mystery whi h 


hangs over the“ Corrected Folio. ‘ ad 
By CHARLES 
Elegantly bound in cloth, price 6s. 


NGLISH MELODIES. 
“ A book well calculated for | nonemore musical, than Chas. 











SWAIN. 


popularity." —A thenwum. Swain. Grand thoughts flash 

“Charles Swain is one of constantly from his lyrics 
our few poets of whom pos- | There is life in his verse, and 
terity will take note.”—Lite- | so much sonl, that e xcell ont 


rary Gazette. mechanism is the least vaiua- 
“Of all our song-writers | ble quality.” —Critic 
there are —_ more loveable, 
_London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, price 4s. 


HE SOUTH AUSTRALIAN REAL 
PROPERTY REGISTRATION ACT; with a copious 
Index, — I its Operation and Progress. 1B 
ROBERT RK. SNS, Esq., Registrar-General of South 
Australia, 






BuTrerwortu, Fleet-street. 
PE NT. ATEU CHISM ARAE® _—_ 


Now ready, in Ost 8VO., p 
A HISTORY of ‘the CREATION and the 


PATRIARCHS ; or, Pentateuchism Analytically 
Treated. Vol. I. The Book of Genesis. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING (successor to John Chapman) 
8, King William-street, Strand. 


mvHE LEADER and SATURDAY 
ANALYST, of this day (April 28th, 1860), price 5d 
stamped 6d., contains: 

Prolong zed Debate on the Second Reading: The Conzres 
Trap; Amendment of the Act of 1844; The Sicilian Revolt 
The Duties of Country Landlords; The Scottish Universitie 
The Post Office; Pillars of Infamy; Midnight Meetir 
Shall Tom Sayers have a Statue? The Geological Serves y 
India; George Villiers Duke of Buckingh: im; Poems befor 
Congress; The Church History of Scotland; State of t! 
| West Indies; Province of Reason; Foreign Correspondence 
| Rome; Turin; Hanover; Record of the Week; Entertai 
{ ments; Partiament.—Office, 18, Catherine-street, Strand, W.¢ 
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Just TT ublished, crown 8vo. 5s. cloth, 


ESCRIPTIVE and _ other 


This day, with 289 Illustrations, 8vo. 2 
POEMS. 
By CHARLES BAYLY, 


MANUAL of HUMAN MICROSCOPIC 
7 ANATOMY. By ALBERT KOLLIKER. Esq. 
London: JoHn W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. London: James Nispet and Co., Berners-street, W. 
week, Vols. V. and VI. of the This day, fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. ; by post, 4s. 8d. 
HE ICE-BOUND SHIP, th SLEEPING 
ISTORY. of ENGLAND, containing the T ae and other Poems. B is WINTER, ‘Author 


Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. By JAMES of “The Hermann and Dorothea” of the. 
ANTHONY FROUDE. __ London: Bosworrn and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 


leting the Relgn of Henry Vill. 2. a ™ | OP HOOL BOOKS, Published 
pleting the Reign of Henry 2 P PULAR SC uodlishe 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sow, West Strand. J b y L. HACHETTE and Co., 18, King William-street, 
This day, y ,0 , 6S. trand 
s day, Fourth and C TAIN. Edition, One Volume, 6s. ot XI. 1s. 6d. 
































(THE DAISY CHAIN. By the Author of 1s. 3d. 
= _—~ Heir of Redclyffe.”’ Louis X 2s. 6d. 

y the same Author Noel and Ghapsai’ s French — omenaees = = 

4 Exercises 3 4 

THE HEIR of REDC LYFFE. Twelfth Edition, 6s. Sinuny Ge Ranke unos ls 6d. 
HEARTSEASE. Seventh Edition, 6s. Horace with Latin Fotes 1s. 6d. 
Virgil with Latin Note: 2s. es 





Chapsal's Models of F’ rench Literature, Prose...... 38. 

The Same, Poetry...... 3s. 0d. 
La Fontaine's Fables. ls. 6d. 
All strongly bound in boards. 


ISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE, publiée par 

une Société de Professeurs et de Savans, sous la rer 7 

tion de M. Duruy, format in-12, oa en vente: a 
La terre et l'homme, par A. MaUry......cccsssessecsesecsesseeee 
Chronologie universelle, par C. “Drey 3s oo 

Histoire ancienne, par J. Guillemin ...... 


DYNEVOR TERRACE. Third Edition, 6s, 
. LANCES of LYNWOOD. Second Edition, 


~ THE LITTLE DUKE. Fourth Edition, 1s. 6d. 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 














Just published, royal 8vo. 1s. 
A COALITION. —L’EMPIRE ET 


4 L’'ANGLETERRE. Par A.. DECHAMPS, Ministre 
rs Histoire grecque, par V. Duruy ..... 
q'Btat et Ancien Min. des Affaires Etrang. 2nd edition. Royal Histoire romaine, par V. , Duruy . 
. stoire de France, par uriy, vo 
MEMOIRES POUR SERVIR A L’HISTOIRE Histoire d’ fiewals par J. A. Fleury, 2 vol. .. 
DE MON TEMPS. Par M. GUIZOT. 2 vols. 10s. Histoire d'[talie, par J. Zeller 


T ‘f Histoire des Etats scandinaves, par A. Geffroy ........ 

CEUVRES DU PRINCE DE LIGNE; précé- Histoire des Arabes, par M. SEdil0t.......cccccesssreeoeeeee 
lées a’ une introduction. Par ALBERT LACROIX. 4 vols. Histoire du Portugal, par A. Bouchot . 
12s Histoire de la littérature grecque, par M.A. Pierron.. am 
Histoire de la littérature romaine, par méme auteur... 4 
Histoire de la litttérature francaise, par M. J. Demogeot 4 


HACHETTE and Co., 18, a. William-street, London 
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FR ANCIS LACOMBE. —LA FRANCE ET 
L'ALLEMAGNE sous le premier Empire. Napoléon et le 


Baron de Stein. 3s. 
London: Petscu and Co., 78, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
PURCHASERS of BOOKS _ for PRIVATE or PUBLIC 


LIBRARIES are recommended to apply for C. E. MUDIE’S LIST (revised for May). It comprises an 
ample selection of Works of the past and present Season, with the lowest prices at which copies may be obtained. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 511, New Oxford-street, London. 











RAILWAY BOOKS. 
ME. BLACKWOOD will be glad to TREAT with AUTHORS 


forthe PUBLICATION of their WORKS (Original, or Reprints of Popular Books) during the Summer 
Railway Season. Liberal terms for suitable and approved Manuscripts. Estimates forwarded on application, 


and prompt attention to all communications. 


London: JAMES BLACKWOOD, Lovell’s-court, Paternoster-row. 





RARE BOOKS. 
A NEW CATALOGUE of a VERY BEAUTIFUL 
COLLECTION of RARE and CURIOUS BOOKS is NOW READY, and will be sent by post on 
receipt of a stamp, addressed to 
UPHAM and BEET, 46, New Bond-street, London, W: 
Libraries Purchased. 





Early in May, price Is. 


THE MAY EXHIBITION: 


A GUIDE TO PICTURES IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
By WALTER THORNBURY, Author of “Art and Nature at Home and Abroad.” 
London: JAMES S. VIRTUE, City-road and Ivy-lane. 





Next Week, Foolscap 8vo., price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


VARIOUS FORCES OF MATTER, 


AND THEIR RELATIONS TO EACH OTHER: 
Being a Course of Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Auditory at the Royal Institution, 


By Professor FARADAY, D.C.L. Reported and Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, F.C.S. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


London and Glasgow: RICHARD GRIFFIN and COMPANY 





MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


CASTLE RICHMOND: A NOVEL, 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of “The West Indies and the Spanish Main,” 


**The Bertrams,” &c. 





This day, in demy Svo. price 6d. 
A WORD FOR TRUTH. 
By AN ENGLISH SEAMAN. 


In crown Syvo. 12s. | 


LUCILE: A POEM. 


By OWEN MEREDITH, Author of ‘‘The Wanderer,” 
“ Clytemnestra,”’ &c. 





2 vols. crown Syo. 21s. 





In post Svo. 12s. 
FILIPPO STROZZI: 
A History of the Last Days of the old Italian Liberty. 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


By WILLIAM CALDWELL ROSCOE. 


RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. 








Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 9s. 
THE WEST INDIES AND THE 
SPANISH MAIN. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





In a few days, in demy 8vo. 
CHRIST IN LIFE: LIFE IN CHRIST. | 
By J. C. M. BELLEW. 


London: CHAPMAN ond | HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


POEMS, TRAGEDIES, AND ESSAYS. 


Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by his Brother-in-law, 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET,. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'’S 
NEW WORKS. 
— +> -- 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN in ITALY: 
Impressions of Life in the Roman States and Sardinia 
during a Ten Years’ Residence. By Mrs. G. GRET- 
TON. 2 vols. 21s. 

“Mrs. Gretton's book is timely, life-like, and for every rea- 
son to be recommended. It is impossible to close the book 
without liking the writer as well as the subject. The volumes 
are engaging, because real.""—A thenwum. 

“*'The nglishwoman in Italy’ is a book fresh inmanner and 
original at matter It is as amusing as a novel, and has the 
solid value belonging to a faithful and lively delineation of 
real life.""—Spectator. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of GEORGE 
VILLIERS, DUKE of BUCKINGHAM. From 
original Sources. By Mrs. THOMSON. 3 vols. with 
Portrait, 31s. 6d. 

“ A very valuable and charming work.’’—Post. 

“Mrs. Thomson has written many valuable memoirs, but in 
this instance she has achieved a triumph which surpasses al 
her former labours.’’— Messenger. 


HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY IV., 
King of France and Navarre. By Miss FREER. 
2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 
“ The public will thank Miss Freer most heartily for these 
delightful volumes. In her particular line she is the best his- 
torian of her day.""—Chronicle, 


TRAVELS in EASTERN AFRICA, 
with the Narrative of a Residence at MOZAMBIQUE. 
By LYONS M‘LEOD, Esq., F.R.G.S., &c., late British 
Consul at Mozambique. 2 vols, with’ Map and Illus- 
trations. 21s. 

A JOURNEY on a PLANK from KIER 
to EAUX-BONNES, 1859. By LADY CHARLOTTE 
PEPYS. 2 vols. with Tilustrations, 21s, [May 4. 


DOMESTIC MEMOIRS of the ROYAL 
AMILY, and of the COURT of ENGLAND. B 
FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S. 3 vols. wit 
Portraits, 31s, 6d. [Just ready. 


THE OLD COURT SUBURB. By LEIGH 
UNT. Price 5s. bound and illustrated, forming 
Ties X. of Hurst and BLACKETT’S STANDARD 
LiBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN 


oi delthttal book.” —Examiner. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. By the 


rm gl of “ Wildflower,” “One and Twenty,” &c. 
3 vols. 
“In every respect an excellent novel. The interest is un- 


flag ageing. ” Chronicle, 
ne of the most agrees. sepetatony, and most excellent 
bserver. 


novels of the season."’—O. 


WOMAN’S TEMPTATION. Edited by the 
Hon. Mrs. RALPH DUTTON. 3 vols. 
“This work will prove one of the most popular novels ot 
yx ~ ‘Woman's Temptation ' is a first-rate novelL.”"— 
‘ohn Bu 


STRETTON of RINGWOOD CHACE. 


“This novel is fresh and healthy in tone, vigorous and clever 
in expression, and full of incident.""—Messenger. 


MARY BERTRAN D, By FRANCIS 
MEREDITH. 3 vols. 

THE CURATES of RIVERSDALE: 
RECOLLECTIONS in the LIFE of a CLERGY- 
MAN. Written by Himself. Dedicated to the Duke 
of Manchester. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


ON THE Ist OF MAY 
Will be commenced, in Monthly Numbers, broad Im- 
rial Octavo, each Number containing Four Coloure® 
lates, with pages oreo] Letter-press, price 28. 6d., a 
New Periodical, entitled 


THE FLORAL MAGAZINE: 


COMPRISING 
FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 


POPULAR GARDEN FLOWERS. 


BY 
THOMAS MOORE, F.LS., F.H.S., 
Secretary to the Floral Committee of the Horticultural 
Society. 
THE DRAWINGS BY 


WALTER FITCH, F.LS., 
Artistof SirW.J. Hooker's Curtis’s Botanical Magazine. 
_ ——-~<—_—_—— 

The Floral Magazine has been projected to supply 
the long-felt want of some independent periodical, of 
a popular character, devoted to the illustration of the 
many New Varieties of choice Flowers which are being 
continually produced by the skill of modern culti- 
vators. 

The Plates will be executed by Mr. WALTER Fircu, 
who has been so long and so favourably known as the 
Artist of Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, and of other botani- 
cal publications emanating from Kew. The selection of 
subjects, and the descriptions, will be by the Secretary 
of the FLORAL COMMITTEE of the HORTICULTURAL. 
Society. 

Curtis’s Botanical Magazine will continue to represent 
the scientific department of Garden Botany, under the 
superintendence of the Director of the Royal Gardens of 
Kew. The Floral Magazine will be devoted to meri- 
torious varieties of such introduced Plantsasare of popular 
character, and likely to become established favourites in 
the Garden, Hothouse, or Conservatory. 











London: Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street, 
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ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, AND 


ROUTLEDGE'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—__>———_ 


COLOURED EDITION OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 

In fep. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, or with gilt edges, 4s. 

RITISH BUTTERFLIES. By W.S. 

y COLEMAN. fof printed on a superior paper. 

With 200 Engravings by the Author (size of life), beau- 
tifully printed in Colours. 

Uniform in size, price, and coloured illustrations. 


OMMON OBJECTS of the 
COUNTRY. By the Rev. J. G. WOOD. 


OMMON ORJECTS of the SEA- 
SHORE. By the Rey. J. G. WOOD. 


UR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, and 
HEDGES. By W.S. COLEMAN. 


LD FLOWERS. With 171 Wood- 
cuts. By SPENCER THOMSON. 


OTICE.—“MY DIARY in INDIA.” 
By W. H. RUSSELL. The Seventh Thousand, 
Bevised throughout, with numerous Additions, and 12 
Tinted Illustrations, is now ready for delivery. 


NEW GIRUL’S BOOK.—BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“NAOMI.”’—In fep. 8vo. price 5s. cloth gilt. 
ELEN MORDAUNT; or, the 


Standard of Life. By Mrs. WEBB, Authoress of 
“Naomi.’’ With Four Illustrations. 


BULWER’S NOVELS IN NINETEEN MONTHLY 
VOLUMES. 
Finely printed on good paper, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. extra. 


HE LAST of the BARONS. By 
Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 

The Volumes already issued of this Edition are: 
THE CAXTONS. NIGHT AND MORNING, 
HAROLD. LEILA and the PILGRIMS 
EUGENE ARAM. OF THE RHINE, 1 yo- 
MY NOVEL, 2 volumes. lume. 


HOUSEHOLD MANUALS. 

A New Series of Cheap and Popular Books of Utility. 
Now ready, No. I., price Sixpence, 
HE COOK’S OWN BOOK: a Manual 
of Cookery for the Kitchen and the Cottage. With 
cloth printed cover and Two Illustrations. 

To be immediately followed by 

COMPLETE LETTER WRITER 
for LADIES. 


COMPLETE LETTER WRITER 
for GENTLEMEN. 


RAILWAY LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
Price Two Shillings, boards, with fancy cover, 
HE SQUIRE. By ELLEN 
PICKERING, Author of “Nan Darrell,’ “ Mer- 

chant’s Daughter.” 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS AND THE OLD POETS, 
In continuation of “ Routledge’s Shakespeare,”’ is this 
day commenced a Two-fold Monthly Issue, in Shilling 


Parts, of 
E OLD DRAMATISTS and the 


OLD POETS. Handsomely printed in royal 8vo., 
on fine paper, with Biographical Memoirs, Steel Por- 
traits, and Illustrative Notes. 

The “ Old Dramatists’? commences with Ben Jonson, 
to be completed in,Twelve Monthly Parts; and the “Old 
Poets’’ with Spenser, to be completed in Nine. De- 
tailed Prospectuses gratis on application. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


— 8. d. 
Memoirs of Charles Mathews (the elder). By Mrs. 
Mathews. Revised and condensed by Edmund 
Yates. With Illustrations. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
ClOth ....+0.4 “ 7 6 
Leigh Hunt’s Poetical Works. Complete Edition, 
Edited by Thornton Hunt. With illustrations by 











Corbould. Feap. cloth, gilt edges ............ss00s 5 0 
Looking at Life; or, Thoughts and Things. By 
G. A. Sala. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth............ pauauaaes 5 0 
Hans Busk’s Handbook for Hythe. With 
numerous practical illustrations. 1 vol. fcap. 
8vo. half-bound.... 
SERIALS FOR MA Y. 
—_ 8. d. 


Routledge’s Shakespeare. Parts 49 and 50 (being 
the Completion of the Work), with Steel Por- 
trait, Life, Poems, and Glossary ............ cvscccce 2 

Old (The) Dramatists. Ben Jonson. Part 1... 1 

Old (The) Poets. Spencer. Part L....sssseceses ee 

The Spectator. Revised Edition. Parts 6 and 7 

h 0 

0 
0 
0 


a coo 


ae Eac 
Maguire’s (Rev. R.) Special Lectures. Nos. 19 to ’ 
; Zac 
Ditto ditto, in yoy Parts. Part 4, sewed 
Bulwer’s Novels in Monthly Parts. Part 7......... 
ulwer’s Novels, NOS. 30 t0 34....scsssscssesseceseesees 0 
Routledge’s Natural History. Part 14 ... 1 
Prescott’s Histories. Part 15....... enscscecesscescoesess . 
National Cyclopedia. With new Supplement. 
Part 42.. 
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London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and 


MAGAZINE, No. 5 (for MAY, 1860), is 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
CONTENTs. 


(THE CORN HILL 


1, Framley Parsonage. 6. Written in the Deepdene Album.—By Washington 
Chapter XIII.—Delicate Hints. * "Irving. “ : - 
fe XIV.—Mr. Crawley of Hogglestock. 7. Lovel the Widower. (With an Illustration.) 


XV.—Lady Lufton’s Ambassador. Chapter V.—Jn which 1 am Stung by a Serpent. 


2. Campaigning in China. 8. Studies in Animal Life. 
3. Little Scholars. 9. Paterfamilias to the Editor of the Cornhill 
4. The Carver's Lesson. Magazine. 

5. William Hogarth: Painter, Engraver, and Philo- | 10. The Outcast Mother.—By E. J. Bronté. 


sopher. 


7 Sssays on the Man, the Work, and the | 11. The Portent.—I. /ts Legend. 
ime, i 


(With an SIilustra- 











tion. 
IV.—The Painter's Progress. 112, a Papers.—No. 3. On Ribbons. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Edited by DAVID MASSON. 


No. VII. (for May 1860) will be ready on Friday, April 27, price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS : 
1, Three Vices of Current Literature. By the Editor. 6. “Our Father’s Business.” Lines suggested by Mr. 
2. Annals of an Industrial School. By the Dean of Holman Hunt's picture. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 
By J. M. 


Ely. 
3. The Cambridge University Boat of 1860. By G. 0. | 7. Spiritualistic Materialism—Michelet. 

Trevelyan, Trin. Coll. Camb. Ludlow. 
4. Loch-na-Diomhair: ‘The Lake of the Secret: A | 8. Tom Brown at Oxford. Chaps. XVII. and XVIII. 

Highland Flight. By —— Cupples. By the Author of “ Tom Brown’s School Days.” 
5. Mr. Holman Hunt’s Picture: The Finding of Christ | 9. The Papal Excommunication: a Dialogue. 

in the Temple. 10. The Fusileers’ Dog. By Sir Francis Doyle, Bart. 

11. The Question of the Age: Is it Peace? By J. E. Cliffe Leslie. 


VOLUME I. IS NOW READY, HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH, PRICE 7s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at the Railway Stations. 











LOMBARDY, AND ITS CAPITAL. 


(THE ART-JOURNAL for MAY (price 2s. 6d.) contains the 


following Engravings on Steel: 


“The Ommeganck at Antwerp,” from the picture by Baron Wappers, in the Royal Collection ; ‘* Simplicity,”’ 
from the picture by Greuze; and “Ganymede,” from the group of sculpture by E. S. Bartholomew. 


THE LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS INCLUDE: 


Lombardy and its Capital. Part II. By W. P. Bayley. |The Hudson, from the Wilderness to the Sea, Part V. 
Fuseli at Somerset House. By G. W. Thornbury. | By B. J. Lossing.--Illustrated. 
British Artists: their Style and Character. No. XLIX. | The National Gallery. 

W. C. T. Dobson, A.R.A. By J. Dafforne.—Illus- |The Companion Guide (by Railway) in South Wales. 
trated. | Part V. By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall.—lIllustrated. 
The Londesborough Antiquities.—Illustrated. | Mrs. Jameson. 

The Society of British Artists’ Exhibition. | 


VIRTUE and CO., 25, Paternoster-row. 


&e. &e. &e. 





HODGSON’S NEW SERIES OF NOVELS. 
Vol. VII. for May, price 2s. 


FABIAN’S TOWER. 


By the Author of “SMUGGLERS AND FORESTERS,” “THE EARL’S CEDARS,” &c. &e. 


Price 2s. 


INGENUE; OR, THE DEATH OF MARAT, 


By the Author of “MONTE CHRISTO,” is now Reprinted. 
London : THOMAS HODGSON, Paternoster-row. 





This day, SEconD EDITION, beautifully printed, fep. 8vo. pp. 316, price 4s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
MODERN SLANG, CANT, AND VULGAR WORDS; 


With a History of Cant and ‘Vulgar ay ay e from the Time of Henry VIII., and GLOSSARIES of TWO 
SECRET LANGUAGES SPOKEN by the WANDERING TRIBES of LONDON, the COSTERMONGERS 
and the PATTERERS, 
By A LONDON ANTIQUARY. 
WITH ACCOUNT OF THE HIEROGLYPHICS USED BY VAGABONDS, 
*,* The SECOND EDITION, entirely re-written, with more than 2000 additional Words, and a mass of fresh 
information. 


“The author has spared no pains to make his little volume perfect.”’— Atheneum. : 
“This new Dictionary of Slang is full. Indecency has been omitted from its pages.’ ~Zzaminer. 
“The most complete work upon the subject.” —Critic. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 





Just published in English, price 4s. 8vo. cloth, 


THE LITERARY HISTORY OF GERMANY, 


From the Earliest Period to the Commencement of the Nineteenth Century. 


By GUSTAV SOLLING, R.M., Academy, Woolwich. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

“An excellent critical summary. The English is re- | formation, will be welcomed by a rapidly-increasing 
markably pure and flexible.”—Atheneum, January 7th. | class, the English student of Teutonic literature.”— 
“One of the best digests of the a Se of | Spectator, February 18th. ; 
Germany that we remember to have seen. e cordially “Acceptable and useful to students.”"—Noles and 
recommend it to our readers as a work of a highly in- | Queries, February 18th. 
teresting und instructive character.”—Literary Gazette, “A work useful to English students. The essays on 
January 21st. the ancient epics, Minne and Meistersiinger, on Luther, 
“This work evinces on the part of the author con- | and on the popular ballads, contain in a convenient form 
siderable literary taste and ability. Luther's sermon, | much accurate information.” — Westminster Review, April. 
given in extenso (with a linear translation), is admirably “ Mr. Solling’s work contains the best short summary 
characteristic of the great reformer, and well worth the | of the history of German literature up to the time of 
price of the volume.”’—Critic, January 28th. the Reformation that is to be found in English.”— 
“ This work, containing a considerable amount of in- | Examiner, March 31st, 





ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 
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GENERAL LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Books for Country Gentlemen. 
ieatiilliadiniti 
> 
LovPpon’s ENCYCLOPAEDIA of 


4 AGRICULTURE; comprising the Management 
of Landed Property, and of the Theory and Practice of 
Cultivation. With 1100 Woodcuts ......... 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


9 


AYLDON’S ART of VALUING 


RENTS and TILLAGES, and Claims of Tenants 


8vo. 103, 6d. | 


3. 
‘MALPA ; or, the CHRONICLES of a 


RENCE: comprising Dictionary, Grammar, Gazetteer, 
Classical 
Tables, &c. 


upon Quitting Farms, at both Michaelmas and Lady-day. | ee py oe 8 Plates, comprising 27 








Useful Works. 





L 


AUNDER’S TREASURY of 
KNOWLEDGE, and LIBRARY of REFE- 


Peerage, Useful 
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THE CRITIC. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
HE DISCUSSION that took place in the House of Commons on 


Tuesday night on Mr. Grecory’s motion for a select committee 
‘to inquire how far, and in what way, it may be desirable to find 
increased space for the extension and arrangement of the various 
collections in the British Museum, and the best means of rendering 
them available for the promotion of science and art,” demonstrates 
sufficiently the slender grounds upon which the Government proposal 
to remove the natural history collection to Kensington is based. Not 
one independent Member was found to advocate such a measure, while 
Mr. Turner the Member for Manchester, clearly showed in what 
direction the extension of the Museum on its present site should be 
made, namely the land now occupied by the sixteen houses on the 
south side of Montague-place. This our readers will recollect ispre- 





cisely the locality pointed out by ourselves on two 
or three occasions lately, in bringing the subject under 
their notice; and Mr. Turner, who is an _ eminently 


practical man, needed only to look at a map of the ground, and learn 
the probable cost at purchase, to be convinced that this was the most 
desirable direction for commencing at least the first extension. Mr. 
TuRNER, in his speech, showed an intimate acquaintance with the 
collections in the British Museum; and not only so, but with the 
grievances under which the officials in that great national establish- 
ment labour on the score of salaries. It is well known that the 
remuneration of persons employed in the British Museum, especially 
the ‘ Assistants,” is far inferior to that of clerks in the majority of 
Government offices ; while the acquirements they possess, both as 
linguists, antiquarians, and naturalists, are of altogether an exceptional 
order, and such as should entitle them to be elevated rather than de- 
pressed in the social scale, when compared with the fortunate clerks in 
the Treasury, Colonial, Admiralty, and other Government offices. 
Mr. Turser, in his speech, strongly advocated the claim of the “* Assist- 
ants” in the British Museum to a higher scale of remuneration, 
observing that “he was really ashamed every time he visited the col- 
lections to see gentlemen of high attainments so miserably paid.” He 
even joked upon the subject: “ It was said at the Museum that if the 
Government did not make skeletons of them they would have to put 
them in spirits, and he told them he wished the House of Commons 
would put them in spirits by raising their salaries.” Mr. Jackson, 
the Member for Newcastle-under-Lyme, also spoke about the low 
salaries paid to the highly-educated officials at the British Museum, 
which he designated as a disgrace to the country. All this, 
however, had no effect upon Mr. Guapsroye, who, directly in the 
teeth of facts, asserted that these gentlemen were “ paid as well 
as other classes of public servants.” Does he mean that 
they are paid as well as excisemen or policemen, or perhaps even 
better than Sir Row.anp Hitx’s letter-sorters ? If so, he is doubt- 
less right ; but he cannot mean that they are paid at all propor- 
tionately to gentlemen filling situations in the several public offices to 
which it would be at all just to compare them in social position. 
Had he carefully examined a parliamentary document published 
only last month, entitled “ Copies of all communications to the 
Trustees of the British Museum respecting the salaries of the per- 
sons employed in that establishment,” he would have therein met 
with a paper that clearly shows this disproportion. We refer 
to a memorial from the Assistants in the British Museum, 
presented to the Trustees on the 23rd of November last, on 
the subject of their salaries, to which is appended a tabular 
statement, giving a comparison between their salaries and those 
paid to clerks and others in six of the public offices—namely, 
the Public Record Office, the War Office, the Paymaster-General’s 
Office, the Admiralty, the Audit Office, and the Stationery Office— 
these being selected as not the highest paid of the Government offices. 
‘From this table it appears that in the Public Record and State 
Paper Office, the salaries of the second and first classes of Assistant 
keepers (corresponding to Assistants in the British Museum) progress 
respectively from 250/. to 4002., and from 409/. to 600/. a year; that 
in the Audit Office the maximum of the third class is 250/., and the 
second and first classes progress respectively from 300/. to 3502, and 
from 4001. to 5001. a year; and that in the Admiralty, War Office, 
aud Paymaster-General’s Office, the maximum of the third 
class is 300/., and the second and first classes progress respectively 
from 3151. to 500/., and from 5201. to 8001. a year.” To compare 
with these, the British Museum Assistants are ranked in only 
two classes, in the first of which the maximum salary is only 300/. per 
annum, and in the second 200/.; while, owing to the recent date of 
this arrangement, their salaries having previously been even lower, 
not one of the Assistants is at present in the enjoyment of the maximum 
salary, although many of them have been in the service of the Trustees 
for upwards of twenty years. Weare sorry to perceive that any 


Minister in this great country could be found ready to tolerate, far 
less uphold, the policy of denying to a body of highly-educated 
and deserving men a just and proper remuneration for their services. 
As the well-being of the Museum is closely knit up with the manner 
in which these gentlemen discharge their duties, we trust that the 
subject of their remuneration will be made one of the topics to be 
discussed in the forthcoming committee. 





A SELECT COMMITTTEE of the House of Commons has just 

recommended that the British Museum and the National 
Gallery, and other similar institutions, should be thrown open to the 
public on week-day evenings. The experiment with the Kensington 
Museum has proved perfectly successful. Those alarmists have been, 
we hope, agreeably disappointed, who conjured up visions of working 
men wandering about in a state of drunkenness, and unceasingly em- 
ployed in destroying or damaging such specimens and works of art as 
are to be seen at the West-end Museum. It has not been found that 
the hands which were actively employed in creating by day have, under 
the mystic influence of gaslight, turned themselves into equally active 
instruments of destruction. ‘he workman is not necessarily a destroyer ; 
and his wife and children appear tobe beings not altogether unamenable 
to reason. Fiat experimentum in corpore vile. Kensington Museum 
has not been gutted, and the choice treasures of the British Museum 
and the National Gallery are now to be yielded up to gaslight visitors. 
The committee also very kindly recommend that surplus works of art 
and duplicate specimens at the museums should be lent out under 
proper regulations, if suitable premises be provided. It may appear 
rather ill-natured to carp at a minor point but we cannot help wishing 
that the committee had expressed their kindly recommendations in a 
little better grammar. The report all throughout is couched in slip- 
shod language that might put even a ‘* Queen’s speech” to the blush. 
Certainly “a responsible party” is an individual who, if he may be 
tolerated in one of Messrs. Moss and Co.’s clothing circulars, is 
unendurable in the report of a Parliamentary committee. 


E HAVE RECEIVED THE FOLLOWING LETTER from 
Dr. Mansrretp Ineiesy, respecting the evidence} of Mr. 
Wiuitam Warner, late of Stratford-on-Avon, as to the copy of the 
Second Folio which he sold to Mr. Ropp in 1847: 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Srr,—I beg to inform you that, last night, in the course of conversation with 
the well-known Mr. Wm. Warner, late of Stratford-on-Avon, he mentioned that 
he once possessed an imperfect folio edition of Shakespeare, ‘‘ bound in rough calf 
or sheep,” which contained MS. notes. I asked him for particulars of the 
volume; but his memory would not serve him as to anything but the fact that 
it possessed “theautograph of * * * Perkins,’ not on the cover, but, as he 
thinks, on the fly-leaf or title-page. Mr. Warner knew nothing of the Shake- 
speare controversy, and until I told him (which I did not till after he had men- 
tioned the name of Perkins), he did not know that Mr. Collier’s folio possessed 
the name of Thomas Perkins. Mr. Warner told me that he sold the folio at the 
beginning of the year 1847 to Mr. Thomas Rodd, of Great Newport-street, who 
wanted it for a particular customer. On Mr. Warner pressing Mr. Rodd to accept 
it as a present, the latter objected to do so, and gave Mr. Warner a 5/. note, as 
a present for his little daughter.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Ashmead, Birmingham, April 19. C. MANSFIELD INGLEBY. 

Now it is perfectly clear, first from Mr. Warner’s evidence, and 
that of Mr. Cotrier, that this volume cannot possibly be that which 
Ropp sold to Mr. Coxtirr. We have already shown that that copy 
(now known as the “* Perxtns Folio ”) was really in Ropp’s possession 
before the Ist of January, 1847—the date of Ropp’s catalogue, in 
which it is described—and priced at the sum which Mr. Coxtter says 
he paid for it; and it is also clear that Rovp sold it in the beginning 
of 1847. Moreover, if Ropp gave 5/. to Mr. Waryer for the book, he 
would not have sold it for thirty shillings. Lastly, as the PerKins 
Folio has neither title-page nor fly-leaf, it is not possible to identify 
it with Mr. WaRner’s copy. ’ . 

The following letter we select from many others on this subject, as 
worthy of consideration : 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

S1r,—There isone feature in the Shakespeare controversy which, striking and 
significant as it is, is a little apt to be lost sight of in the piecemeal analysis of 
separate points of issue. I find that, while Mr. Hamilton has most carefully 
abstained from making any imputations against Mr. Collier beyond the facts 
that are absolutely proved by examination of the documents, the latter gentle- 
man and his friends have indulged in various forms of abuse, ridicule, and dis- 
graceful insinuations against— 

1. Mr. Hamilton. 

. Sir F. Madden. and the MS. Department of British Museum generally. 
. The Master of the Rolls. 
. Sir Francis Palgrave. 
Mr. Hardy, of the Public Record Office, and that department generally. 
Professor Brewer, of King’s College. 
Mr. Mansfield Ingleby. 
. Mr, Maskelyne. 
Mr. Parry. 

10. Mr. Dyce. 

11. Mr. Warner, late of Stratford-upon-Avon. , 

Perhaps it is right that I should state that the latter gentleman is only 
assailed with the weapons of satire for the diction of a letter written in answer 
to an advertisement. The attack appeared in the Atheneum, and of course bears 
evidence of proceeding from some gentleman most keenly sensitive to the pro- 
prieties of language and the elegancies of expression. l only trust Mr. Warner 
will be able to survive it. . 

The above are all living persons. Towards the reputation of dead men it 
must be acknowledged Mr. Collier is a little more tender, and not without 
reason, seeing that almost all his witnesses are defunct. At page 38 of his 
“Reply” he favours us with a list of no less than twelvedeceased persons besides 
his deceased wife and daughter, who could have borne most important testimony 
in his favour had they not unfortunately been removed by this time very far 
from the Shakespeare controversy. Nevertheless, even among the tenants of 
the tomb there are three whose rest he must disturb, if they are capable of feeling 
still what is said of them above ground. Their names are: 

1, Malone. 
2. Steevens. 
3. The Rev. H. J. Todd. 

In the case of Steevens, as in that of Sir F. Madden, Mr. Collier charitably 
says he does not believe what he insinuates. In this, at least, I have no doubt the 
public will readily believe that he speaks the truth.—I am, Sir, yours, &c, Bera. 
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Life of Edmond Malone, Editor of Shakspeare. With Selections 
From his Manuscript Anecdotes. By Sir James Prior, M.R.LA., 
F.S.A. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. pp. 476. 

MORE APPROPRIATE TIME THAN THIS could hardly 
“\._have been selected for the appearance of this memoir of the most 
careful and conscientious of Shakespeare’s commentators. Just now, 
when the whole body of English literature is shaken to its very centre 
by a controversy which threatens to arouse animosities that never 
can be appeased, and which disturbs our confidence in much that has 
hitherto passed current for truth—in this week, too, which opened 
with a recognition of Shakespeare’s honoured name through the 

length and breadth of the land—it is refreshing to turn aside for a 

moment to recall the memory of one of Shakespeare’s commentators 

whose honesty has never been suspected, and to whose careful 
accuracy every English scholar must bear testimony—Edmond 

Malone. 

Sir James Prior’s book is not a lively performance ; indeed, it does 
not seem to be the vocation of the worthy knight to write lively books. 
Conscientious and accurate as Malone himself, he amasses materials 
which other men can better turn to account; and, as Mr. Macknight 
and Mr. John Forster have followed him with lives of Burke and 
Goldsmith, so it is not unlikely that some one gifted with style and a 
talent for liveliness may give us a more readable “ Life of Malone ” 
than we have at present. Let us not be ungrateful, however. Sir 
James's book is valuable for what it contains, if not for the manner in 
which he offers it; and, as he himself very justly observes, that “ he 
who has expended learning and industry in making known the lives 
and labours of others deserves the record he bestows,” let us hope 
that some one will, in times to come, fitly reward Sir James Prior by 
giving to the world a memorial of his useful career. 

A man like Sir James is not likely to shirk the duty of beginning at 
the beginning, and we are consequently not surprised to find the 
Malone family traced back to Murray Mullathan, a King of Con- 
naught, who flourished in the eighth century—thence to a certain 
Maol Eoin, who lived later, and so down to the Malones, who (as Sir 
James Prior informs us) had estates ‘‘not far from the modern town 
of Athlone,” where ‘their descendants continue.” From this we 
gather that Mr. Charles Lever’s statement about “the widow 
Malone,” that she 

Lived in the town of Athlone 
All alone, 

is not literally true—if we take her loneliness to have been the absence 
of relations. At any rate, it would appear that Edmond was descended 
from a junior branch of this family, several generations of which had 
devoted themselves to the profession of the law. Anthony Malone, 
an uncle of the commentator, was a very considerable man in his day, 
and acquired great celebrity in the Irish Parliament. Grattan said 
of him that he was “a man of the finest intellect that any country 
ever produced,” and compared him not unfavourably with the elder 
Pitt. Edmond, the father of the subject of this memoir, was a mem- 
ber of the English bar, and he married the daughter of a Mr. 
Benjamin Collier, who is described as ‘‘a very vain man, who had made 
his fortune in the South Sea year.” Edmond the elder afterwards 
removed to the Lrish bar, where he rose to fame and place (becoming 
a member of the Irish House of Commons and a judge of Common 
Pleas), and died leaving two sons, of whom Edmond Malone the 
critic was the younger. As Malone appears to have enjoyed a decent 
competency—enough, at any rate, to enable him to give elegant enter- 
tainments to his literary friends whenever he pleased—it may be in- 
ferred that his father left behind him a fair share of this world’s 
wealth. 

Edmond Malone, the son, was born in Dublin on the 4th of October 
1741. After a due amount of schooling, he went to Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he became in course of time a Bachelor of Arts. His 
biographer says of him that the talents which he manifested there 
were “more than respectable,” and that “‘ he ran the race of compe- 
tition among fellow-students with considerable applause, particularly 
in an “* Ode to the Marriage of his Majesty George III.” As this 
composition is described as not occupying more than one hundred and 
fifty lines, Sir James might have favoured us with this early effort of 
his hero’s Muse. It was, however, more for the analytical powers of 
his mind than for his imagination that Malone was best known, and Sir 
— gives an excellent sketch of his character when he says of 

im: 

Steady, rather than shining powers, formed his characteristic feature. He 
had determined to accomplish anything he took in hand—to take a comprehen- 
sive view of subjects of study, and not to quit what he had once begun till the 
details or principles were mastered. This quality, the basis of all solid know- 
ledge, is rarely popular with youth. Light minds are content with light or 
superficial acquisitions; and the sedate student occasionally found himself open 
to the jest or the neglect of more volatile companions. He might be con- 
sidered then as shadowing forth symptoms of the future critic. He was a 
remorseless inquirer. Nothing would be taken upon trust where minute exa- 
mination was practicable. Thus, while at college might be found that keenly 
inquisitive spirit which nearly fifty years afterward induced him to write to 








Bishop Percy in terms I have mentioned elsewhere—“ Give me but time, place 
and names, and the genuineness or falsehood of any story may be easily 
ascertained.” 

Adopting the profession of his father, Malone entered at the Inner 
Temple in 1763. With good means and a social standing of un- 
doubted respectability, he had, of course, no difficulty in getting into 
good society ; but his literary tastes procured him admission into the 
company of those to whom not even rank or money would have been 
sufficient passports. As early as 1765 he had become acquainted with 
“ Johnson, and his friend Mr. Chetwood, of Chester, writes to 

im : 

[envy you your intimacy with the editor of Shakspeare, and the oppor- 
tunities you have by your situation in London of collecting books. I wish you 
may have sufficient influence over Mr. Johnson to urge him to continue his 
writings. His “ Prince of Abyssinia” has been of use in the world enough to 
encourage him to prosecute the theme of morals. You amaze me by accusing 
him of indolence. I imagined, from the perusal of his Dictionary, that his 
application was at least equal to his abilities. 

In a letter to his father, dated April 1766, young Malone writes, 
not without a touch of hardly-concealed pride: “I am at present 
writing in a coffee-house, in the midst of so much noise and bustle— 
the celebrated anti-Sejanus (Mr. Scott) on one side and Mr. Macklin 
on the other—that I can’t add anything more at present.” All this 
part of his life is filled with letters to and from relatives and friends, 
which, although their contents might have been better digested, and 
much might have been explained which is now obscure, are, never- 
theless, full of interest. In 1767 he was called to the Irish Bar, his 
father having, by this time, been promoted to the Bench. After this 
he proceeded to Dublin and joined the Munster Circuit. Business 
came in small quantities, or, as Sir James expresses it, ‘ with the 
usual fortune of a young barrister ;” and ‘a lady, who now occupies 
Baronston,” remembers to this day that on one occasion he “ exhi- 
bited abilities which promised future eminence.” The same minute- 
ness which subsequently characterised his literary criticism was dis- 
played in his investigation into the *‘crabbed law.” Sir James Prior 
says: 

A manuscript volume of his law studies now lies before me, indexed for 
reference like a merchant's ledger. It consists of about one hundred and sixty 
pages, for the most part closely written, strongly indicative of the pains taken 
upon other subjects with a specific purpose in view. 

Judging from a subsequent passage, however, we are led to infer 
that ‘the usual fortune of a young barrister” does not necessarily 
mean a lucrative practice; for we are told that ‘ the absence of briefs 
produced divided allegiance between the newspapers and the forum ;” 
and Malone did what many briefless barristers have done since his time 
—hetook to writing leading articles for thenewspapers. What hissuccess 
in this occupation may have been we do not learn; but Sir James 
makes approving mention of a certain “ well-handled paper” on the 
improvidence of the Irish, ‘ who devour eggs by millions, which, if 
permitted to become fowls, would be of more than twenty times the 
value”—an argument which does not strike us as being remarkable 
for the soundness of its logic. In 1774, Malone lost his father, and 
inherited that moderate competence which rendered success at the 
Bar less important to him, and left him more at leisure to follow the 
literary bent of his mind. Two years afterwards he edited an edition 
of Goldsmith’s works, and in the following year he migrated to Lon- 
don, that centre of English literature and art, towards which all his 
habits and all his predilections irresistibly attracted him. 

It was very soon after his arrival in the metropolis that Malone set 
to work with Steevens upon his edition of Shakespeare. Much had 
been done by his predecessors, but he justly felt that much was yet to 
be done and much to be cleared up, some of which is not, indeed, 
cleared up at this day. For the minute, careful gleaning of a field 
that many predecessors had gone over, no one could have been better 
fitted than Malone. Steevens was not so careful a searcher, and was 
consequently less successful than his colleague; but Sir James does 
him no more than justice when he describes him as 

A scholar, a wit, of ready perceptions, an appetite for work, and_not indis- 
posed to those antiquarian pursuits required by the undertaking. He did not, 
however, intend so wide a range in research as the subject of this memoir had 
in view; nor was he of course so successful. Neither did he in a private 
capacity win the favourable opinion of contemporaries. He gad the unhappy 
art of making enemies. He is represented as sarcastic, ill-natured, jealous, 
envious, self-sufficient, and while occasionally prone to a kind or generous 
action, quite as ready to evince bitter malignity for small or fancied offences. 

Malone, from the first, seems to have felt that, exclusive of what had been 
done for Shakspeare, there were several topics yet untouched, or scarcely 
touched, open toa devoted inquirer. The chronology of his plays, the stories 
on which they were grounded, the history of the stage during his occupation of 
it, the poetry and dramas of other writers of the time, the incidents of their 
lives, successes, and discouragements—all tended to throw light upon the 
principal figure. 

Upon this extended canvas, he set to work with characteristic zeal. No pub- 
lication of the age of Elizabeth, her predecessors or successors, in the form of 
poem, drama, pamphlet, or miscellaneous tract, was neglected. Manuscripts, 
wherever found, were carefully consulted; no expense or application was spared 
to exhume something like truth and substance out of the graveyards of time. 
Collectors, antiquaries, and college men, whose lives had been spent in storing 
their shelves or their memories with knowledge of the past, were svlicited to 
disburse such acquisitions as could be turned to account. 
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When he had fully resolved upon the undertaking, Malone sought 
for counsel and encouragement from his friend Lord Charlemont, who 
urged him, by all means, to proceed. ‘The History of Man,” wrote 
his Lordship, “is on all hands allowed to be the most important study 
of the human mind; and what is your chronological account of the 
writings of Shakespeare other than the history of the progress of the 
greatest genius that ever honoured and delighted human nature ? 
Don’t forget (adds the peer) to send me a copy of your ‘ Shakespeare’ 
—for such I love to call it—as soon as it shall be published.” From 
his brother Richard (afterwards Lord Sunderlin) came at the same 
time, not encouragement to proceed with literary pursuits, but a 
scheme for worldly advancement, and offers of assistance to get him 
into Parliament, and open for him the road to wealth and place. The 
temptation, however, Malone had the constancy to resist, and right 
glad should all Shakespearian scholars be that he did so. 

From this time his labours all ran in the same groove. In January 
1778 came “ An Attempt to ascertain the Order in which the Plays of 
Shakespeare were Written”—an important document, the greater 
part of which subsequently appeared in a modified form in the prole- 
gomena to his edition in 1790. It was about this time that he became 
intimate with Burke and Reynolds, sitting to the latter for his por- 
trait, as appears by the evidence of the painter’s own note-book, 
and by that of the picture itself, an engraving of which, copied 
from an engraving by Bartolozzi, serves for a frontispiece to the 
volume. 

In 1781 we find him writing, in the Gentleman's Magazine, an ex- 
posure of the so-called ‘‘ Rowley Poems.” His remarks upon those 
notable forgeries were afterwards collected into a pamphlet, entitled 
“ Cursory Observations on the Poems attributed to Thomas Rowley, 
a Priest of the Fifteenth Century.” As everybody knows, the “ Rowle 
Poems” did not lack defenders, and the fight raged fiercely on bot 
sides—Barnaby Green, Dampier, Hickford, and the Rev. J. Fell 
taking a part which has been emulated in a more recent con- 
troversy by the Edinburgh Review, the Atheneum, and Notes and 
Queries, 

In 1782 Malone was elected a member of “ the Literary Club,” an 
event which, as Sir James observes, ‘formed a new tie of intimacy 
between Malone and Dr, Johnson.” That the Doctor had a liking for 
him is prettily illustrated by the following anecdote : 


Next to Shakspeare, Dr. Johnson appeared to be the great object of his ad- 
miration. He had often visited him in Bolt-court, and in a morning’s stroll 
took me to view the exterior of the house. On one occasion, the Doctor, during 
the decline of his health, proving unusually silent, Malone rose to retire, believ- 
ing him to be in pain or his presence inconvenient. ‘“ ay sir,” said Johnson, 
“be seated. I cannot talk, but I like to see you there.” On twoor three occa- 
sions, also, he had managed the breakfast tea-kettle when Levett was absent or 
otherwise engaged. Mr. Malone had several engravings of Dr. Johnson in his 
study. 


It would require more space than we can devote to the purpose even 
to enumerate the literary events of Malone’s life from this period. In 
1783 he published his ‘Second Appendix to the Supplement.” All 
this time he and Steevens were hard at work on the edition, and got 
on very well together until the year 1785, when the following quarrel 
came about: 


In the edition of Shakspeare superintended by Isaac Reed which appeared 
about this time, Malone had inserted some notes which controverted a few by 
Steevens, and gave offence. The latter wrote to him, desiring they should be 
retained in their then state whenever his own edition should appear, and he 
would reply to them. This Malone declined to promise, reserving to himself 
the right in his future book to alter or expunge anything of his own that further 
consideration should deem erroneous. But he should transmit to him such alte- 
rations before they went to press—that Mr. Steevens should have the privilege 
of answering them, which he (Malone) would print without reply. This very 
fair arrangement, with characteristic irritability, was declined. Thenceforward, 
the offended commentator said, all intercourse on the subject of Shakspeare 
should cease. It has been stated that, among all the friendships of Steevens, not 
one but those of Dr. Farmer and Isaac Reed continued uninterrupted. 


This quarrel appears never to have been healed, and thenceforth these 
editors, up to that time colleagues, severed their partnership for 
ever. 

It is a fine proof of Malone’s gluttony for work that, even when 
busiest with his own productions, he could always find time to lend a 
helping hand to a friend. Innumerable instances of this are narrated 
throughout this memoir, but the most striking perhaps is the aid which 
he lent Boswell in getting his “ Life of Johnson” through the press. 
Bozzy seems to have had a high sense of the value of his assistance, 
and in his letters written about the time often refers to it. 

It was in November 1790 that the Edition at last appeared—* The 
Plays and Poems of William Shakspeare”—in ten volumes : 


In fact, there were eleven; the first being divided into two parts for the intro- 
duction of preliminary matters necessary to the comprehensive view taken of all 
the bearings of the subject. 

The preface occupied above seventy pages ; followed by that of Dr. Johnson ; 
Steevens’ advertisement; ancient translations from classic authors, chiefly 
by Steevens; Pope’s preface; dedication and preface of Heminge and Condell; 
Rowe's life of Shakspeare augmented by the editor; anecdotes of Shakspeare 
from Oldys’ MS.; Shakspeare’s will; mortgage made by him in 1612-13; 
commendatory verses on Shakspeare by writers of more or Jess eminence; ancient 
editions of his plays and poems; detached criticisms upon him ; entries upon 
the books of the Stationers’ Company, chiefly by Steevens ; essay by the editor 
on the chronology of the plays, with editions; a paper on Shakspeare, Ford, and 
Ben Jonson. In the second part of the first volume is a historical account 
of the English stage, occupying above three hundred pages, to which Burke and 
critics of every class have rendered high praise. It exhibits the most active 
and persevering research. 








The value of this important edition is too well known to need any 
especial appreciation at our hands. It will be sufficient to say that it 
was by far the best and completest edition that had yet appeared, and 
contained greater additions to Shakespearian knowledge than had been 
contributed by any other, and that for these additions we are mainly 
indebted to the industry and critical accuracy of Malone. It was 
warmly applauded by most of the greatest English scholars of the 
day, some of whose letters, expressive of their estimation, are given 
by Sir James Prior. Of course, it was impossible that he should 
escape the usual penalty of success. In 1792, Ritson attacked the 
edition in his anonymous “ Cursory Criticisms on the Edition of 
Shakespeare by Edmund Malone;” to which the latter promptly re- 
plied in “A Letter to the Rev. Richard Farmer, D.D.,” and de- 
molished his opponent. 

After the appearance of the edition, Malone set at once to work 
on his contemplated “ Life of Shakspeare,” a work which was not 
destined to be completed. Soon afterwards the celebrated “ Ireland 
forgeries” occupied the attention of scholars, and Malone took the 
lead in their exposure by “‘An Inquiry into the Authenticity of 
certain Papers attributed to Shakspeare.” Notes to a new edition of 
Boswell (who died in 1795), and the preparation of his new edition of 
Dryden, in four volumes, next occupied his attention. Of the latter, Sir 
James Prior observes that “the praise of research almost unwearied, 
as much as possible exact, and industrious almost to a fault, were 
given him without hesitation.” At this time his health began to give 
way, and he was obliged to allow himself more relaxation. His time, 
however, was come. ‘An exhausted frame could not long sustain 
itself against increasing debility, former excessive study, sedentary 
habits, and the weight of seventy-one years.” He died on the 25th 
of May 1812. 

We shall conclude this brief sketch of his career with the following 
passage, in which Sir James Prior has done no more than justice to 
this careful and honest critic : 


Malone forms a striking example of a life devoted almost to one literary 
pursuit. The object indeed was not personal, but national, having employed 
more pens and given birth to more readers and admirers in our island than any 
other literary topic whatever. For this he forsook law, wealth, and probably 
station for unprofitable literature; and proved beyond most other men titted for 
the occupation. He set out with the determination that, whatever his employ- 
ment, its duties should be faithfully fulfilled—that his business in life was ¢o 
work, A memorandum which I found among his papers, signed with his name, 
contains this maxim: ‘All the importunities and perplexities of business are 
softness and luxury compared to the incessant demands of vacancy and the 
unsatisactory expedients of idleness.” 


At the end of the volume are some exceedingly interesting anec- 
dotes relating to Dr. Johnson and other celebrities with whom 
Malone associated, a few of which may not be unacceptable. Here, 
for example, is a fact in the career of “the great lexicographer” 
— ee even the inquisitive eyes of the Laird of Auchinleck 

imself ; 


Johnson, it appears, was willing to exchange the air of Bolt-court for that of 
a suburban palace. He therefore applied for a retreat where several parties of 
small means and of some public claims turn their eyes with similar expectations 
of finding a home. He failed—whether with the knowledge of his Majesty is 
doubtful. The following is the letter of application, and reply: 

‘* My Lorp,—Being wholly unknown to your Lordship, I have only this 
apology to make for presuming to trouble you with a request, that a stranger's 
petition, if it cannot be easily granted, can be easily refused. 

‘* Some of the apartments are now vacant in which I am encouraged to hope 
that by application to your Lordship I may obtain a residence. Such a grant 
would be considered by me as a great favour; and I hope that to a man who 
has had the honour of vindicating his Majesty’s Government, a retreat in one of 
his houses may not be improperly or unworthily allowed. 

“T therefore request that your Lordship will be pleased to grant such rooms in 
Hampton Court as shall seem proper to, 

“My Lord, 
“ Your Lordship’s most obedient 
‘And most faithful humble servant, 
“ April 11, 1776.” “ Sam. JOHNSON. 

Indorsed, ‘‘Mr. Sam]. Johnson to the Earl of Hertford, requesting apart- 
ments at Hampton Court. 11th May, 1776.” And within, a memorandum of 
the answer. 

‘Lord C. presents his compliments to Mr. Johnson, and is sorry he cannot 
obey his commands, having already on his hands many engagements unsatisfied.” 

How this curious incident escaped the prying biographer, who would have 
made so much of it, is difficult to surmise. The presumption is that it was 
withheld from his knowledge by the pride of Johnson, who, we find by referricg 
to dates, was in constant communication with him personally at the time. 
Perhaps Boswell had some private reason for its suppression. 


The following specimen of an effective speech is very sugges- 
tive: 


The late Lord Chatham (when Mr. Pitt) on some occasion made a very long 
and able speech in the Privy Council, relative to some naval matter. Every 
one present was struck by the force of his eloquence. Lord Anson, who was no 
orator, being then at the head of the Admiralty, and differing entirely in opi- 
nion from Mr. Pitt, got up, and only said these words, ‘‘ My Lords, Mr. Secre- 
tary is very eloquent, and has stated his own opinion very plausibly. I am no 
orator, and all I shall say is, that he knows nothing at all of what he has been 
talking about.” ‘This short reply, together with the confidence the Council had 
in Lord Anson’s professional skill, had such an effect on every one present, that 
they immediately determined against Mr. Pitt’s proposition. 


One more Parliamentary anecdote, highly illustrative of the feeling 
which the great “ dinner-bell ” of orators sometimes aroused among 
his audience : 

Few classical quotations have ever been more neatly applied than the 


following: Mr. Burke had been speaking in the House of Commons for some 
time, and paused. He soon proceeded, and some time afterwards paused again 
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so long (which with him is very uncommon) that Sir Wm. Bagot thought he 
had done, and got up to speak; “ Sir,” said Mr. B., “I have not finished.” 
Sir W. B. made an apology, and said, “As the hon. gentleman had spoken a 
long time, and had paused unusually Jong also, he imagined that he had con- 
cluded, but he found be was mistaken. Some allowance, however, he hoped 
would be made for him as a country gentleman, for 

Rusticus expectat dum defiuat amnis; atille 

Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum.” 





Life of Andrew Jackson. In three volumes. By James Parrtos, 
Author of “Life of Aaron Burr,” “Humorous Poetry of the 
English Language,” &c. Vol. IL New York: Mason theien 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 1860, 

| i HIS SECOND VOLUME Mr. Parton displays the same good 

qualities which we praised in his first, and praised with a certain 
emphasis, for it is rarely that we have met with an American bio- 
graphy of a recent American politician in which vivacity of treatment 
and conscientiousness of research are so little disfigured by exaggera- 
tion and bad taste. The present volume has a peculiar interest for 

English readers, for in it is told, with exhaustive amplitude of detail, 

the story of that battle of New Orleans in which, whatever may be 

the verdict on the great Sayers-Heenan duello, the “ Britisher” un- 
doubtedly got the worst of it. It was just the story to bring out 
whatever was vainglorious and exaggerated in General Jackson's 
biographer; but we are bound to say, although Mr. Parton’s epithets 
and descriptions do occasionally excite a smile, his narrative is for 
the most part fair and impartial; and allowances can easily be made 
for a natural leaning, never obtrusively displayed, in favour of his 
hero and his countrymen. It may serve as a proof of Mr. Parton’s 
general impartiality in describing the history of the New Orleans ex- 
pedition, to say that a large portion of his narrative consists of quo- 
tations from English accounts of the affair, and notably from the 
well-known narrative by a “ Subaltern,” published in London in 

1836, and entitled, ‘‘ The British Campaigns at Washington and New 

Orleans,” one of the best and most interesting, as well as unpre- 

tending, contributions ever made to the literature of our military 

history. 

When New Orleans was threatened by the British in 1814, it was 
far from possessing the importance which now attaches to it. It con- 
tained only twenty thousand inhabitants, and Nolte, the German 
cotton-merchant whose curious work on ‘Two Hemispheres” was 
translated into English a few years ago, says that not a merchant of 
New Orleans then possessed an independent capital of an amount 
sufficient for speculative operationsin cotton. Mr. Parton points atten- 
tion to the fact, however, that in New Orleans there were stored a 
hundred and fifty thousand bales of cotton, and ten thousand hogs- 
heads of sugar. He “calculates,” rather in too American a fashion, 
that, as the attempt to capture New Orleans cost England a million 
sterling, the expedition might have paid its expenses in mere plunder 
if the attempt had succeeded ;” just as if bales of cotton and barrels 
of sugar were the temptations which impelled to the expedition. The 
real temptation was to strike a blow at the rising capital of the South, 
and there were strategic considerations which encouraged it. The 
American newspapers of the day quoted by Mr. Parton saw the 
matter in a juster light when they predicted that, if New Orleans once 
fell, the ‘* Wellington heroes * would be brought round to the Chesa- 
peake, Baltimore would be an easy prey, Washington would be again 
overrun, and New York and Philadelphia be exposed to imminent 
danger. The New Orleans expedition failed, but it was not planned 
to supply cheap cotton, the prize of war to the Manchester manufac- 
turers, even although their raw material was then selling at “two 
shillings per pound,” 

Tn some respects the New Orleans expedition reminds us of that 
against Sebastopol. The landing and pushing forward of the expedi- 
tionary army were successfully effected, and, on the 23rd of December 
1814 the British General Keane was, with 1600 men, within two hours of 
New Orleans; and even Mr. Parton admits that he might have taken, 
by a bold forward movement, at least temporary possession of the 
city which was the object of the expedition. The British General 
halted to rest his troops, to wait for reinforcements, and partly because 
he over-estimated the number and strength of the enemy in New 
Orleans. The delay was turned to account by General Jackson, to 
throw up a system of earth-works, in some sort the same as those 
which checked the English and French before Sebastopol ; and, curi- 
ously enough, Sir John Burgoyne, of Crimean celebrity, was actively 
engaged in directing the engineering operations before New Orleans. 
The expedition failed because General Jackson’s earth-works were too 
well defended for it to carry them; and the ground occupied by the 
British forces was not of a kind to afford shelter or cover, ona foreign 
soil, and after a series of attacks on the Americans had been repelled 
or were unsuccessful. Even as it was, if the main attack of the 
British on the 8th of January failed, that on the western bank, which 
might have given them possession of New Orleans, and for which 
General Jackson was ill prepared, was very nearly successful; 
and if this was not altogether successful, the shortcoming was 
owing, as Mr. Parton candidly owns, to “the want of available 
artillery.” 

_ Among the services rendered by Mr. Parton to the cause of histo- 
rical truth is his demolition of the old mythus respecting the cotton 
defences of New Orleans. Cotton bales were undoubtedly used by 
Jackson in the formation of his entrenchments, just as hogsheads of 
sugar were employed by the English; but in the former case with as 





little suceess as in the latter. The notion, it seems, was a French 
one. The idea, says Mr. Parton, 


Plausible as it was, did not stand the test of service. The first cannonade 
knocked the cotton bales about in a manner that made the General more eager 
to get rid of them than he had been to use them. Some of the bales, too, 
caught fire, and made a most intolerable and persistent smoke, so that, days 
before the final conflict, every pound of cotton was removed from the lines. A 
similar error was made by the enemy, who, supposing that sugar would offer 
resistance to cannon balls equal to sand, employed hogsheads of sugar in the 
formation of their batteries. The first ball that knocked a hogshead to pieces 
and kept on its destructive way unchecked, convinced them that sugar and sand, 
though often found together, have little in common. 


Mr, Parton's battle-pieces are not bad in their way; but we prefer 
to quote the following picture of the scene after the famous battle of 
the 8th of January, which shows the character of Jackson’s rude 
soldiery in rather an amiable light: 


The field was so thickly strewn with the dead, that from the American 
ditch zo could have vellel a quarter of a mile to the front on the bodies of 
the killed and disabled. The space in front of Carroll’s position, for an extent 
of two hundred yards, was literally covered with the slain. The course of the 
column could be distinctly traced in the broad red line of the victims of the 
terrible batteries and unerring guns of the Americans. They fell in their tracks : 
in some places, whole platoons lay together, as if killed by the same discharge. 
Dressed in their gay uniforms, cleanly shaved and attired for the promised 
victory and triumphal entry into the city, these stalwart men lay on the gory 
field, frightful examples of the horrors of war. Strangely, indeed, did they 
contrast with those ragged, unshorn, begrimed and untidy, strange-looking, 
long-haired men, who, crowding the American parapet, surveyed and commented 
upon the terrible destruction they had caused. There was not a private among 
the slain whose aspect did not present more of the pomp and circumstance of 
war than any of the commanders of the victors. In the ditch there were no 
less than forty dead, and at least a hundred who were wounded, and who had 
thrown themselves into it for shelter. On the edge of the woods there were 
many who, being slightly wounded, or unable to reach the rear, had concealed 
themselves under the brush and in the trees. It was pitiable, indeed, to see the 
writhings of the disabled and mutilated, and to hear their terrible cries for help 
and water, which arose from every quarter of the plain. As this scene of death, 
desolation, bloodshed, and suffering, came into full view of the American lines, 
a profound and melancholy silence pervaded the victorious army. No sounds 
of exultation or rejoicing were now heard. Pity and sympathy had succeeded 
to the boisterous and savage feelings which a few minutes before had possessed 
their souls. They saw no longer the presumptous, daring, and insolent invader, 
who had come four thousand miles to lay waste a peaceful country; they forgot 
their own suffering andslosses, and the barbarian threats of the enemy, and now 
only perceived humanity, fellow-ereatures in their own form, reduced to the 
most helpless, miserable, and pitiable of all conditions of suffering, desolation, 
and distress, Prompted by this motive, many of the Americans stole without 
leave from their positions, and with their canteens proceeded to assuage the thirst 
and render other assistance to the wounded. The latter, and those who were 
captured in the ditch, were led into the lines, where the wounded received prompt 
attention from Jackson’s medical staff. Many of the Americans carried their 
disabled enemies into the camp on their backs, as the pious Eneas bore his feeble 
parent from burning Troy. 


Mr. Parton deplores more than once, in somewhat magniloquent 
terms, that the Atlantic telegraph had not yet come into play, for 
peace between England and the States had been signed for weeks in 
Europe, when the battle of New Orleans was fought. Unhappily, 
the present position of the Atlantic telegraph is not of a kind to en- 
courage the hope that its speedy transmission.of news from Earope 
can prevent such a conflict in our own day after the signature of a 
treaty of peace! It is instructive to mark how strongly, even in 1815, 
the material interests of the Americans overpowered their thirst for 
military glory, and their wish to have another “ slap at the Britisher.” 
In spite of the “ glorious victory” of New Orleans, the tidings of 
peace were everywhere received with the utmost delight in the States. 
Mr. Parton rather naively sums up, as follows, the commercial effects 
produced by the news of peace. 


The joy of the country at the return of peace was far from being an affair 
of sentiment merely. The effect upon the business of the country was imme- 
diate and remarkable. A short “ money article” in the New York Evening Post 
of the Monday following this joyful Saturday contains some curious particulars, 
Sugar, which “left off” on Saturday at twenty-six dollars per hundredweight, 
sold on Monday morning at twelve dollars and a half. Tea fell from two dollars 
and a quarter per pound to one dollar. Specie was sold on Saturday at twenty- 
two per cent. premium; on Monday at two per cent.! Tin fell from eighty 
dollars per box to twenty-five. Government six per cents rose from seventy- 
six to eighty-six; treasury notes from ninety-two to ninety-eight. Bank stock 
rose ten per cent. The shipping interest awoke froma lethargy which had been 
complete. The wharves resounded once more with the noise of labour, and the 
newspapers rejoiced in eolumns of advertisements announcing the speedy 
departure of vessels to foreign ports. ‘It is really wonderful,” said the Post, 
‘‘to see the change produced in a few hours in the city of New York. Inno 
place has the war been more felt nor proved more disastrous—putting us back in 
our growth at least ten years; and no place in the United States will more ex- 

erience the reviving blessings of a peace. Let us be grateful to that merciful 
rovidence why has kindly interposed for our relief and delivered us from all out 
fears. 


What an unconscious satire on Anglo-American war ! 








HISTORY. 


Histoire des Etats Scandinaves. Par A. Gurrroy, London and 
Paris: Hachette. 

ERHAPS SCANDINAVIA has a deeper interest for us than any 
other country except our own, as some of the noblest races in 

the British Islands are of Scandinavian origin. From an early period 
the relations of Scandinavia with England have been, both in war and 
in peace, frequent ; and in any coming troubles let us hope that we 
shall have the brave Scandinavians on our side. We are not aware 
that any good history of the Scandinavian states has appeared in 
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English, M. Geffroy has written for his countrymen a brilliant and most 

-excellent history, its only fault being that it has too much of a French 
bias, and seems intended to aid French propagandism. 

Tt is obviously the policy and the purpose of the present French 
tuler to gain over Scandinavia, and especially Denmark, that 
at the proper time Scandinavia may be flung with deadly force 
at Russia or Germany. The foolish and feeble conduct of Ger- 
many toward Scandinavia does not make this scheme difficult ; 
but: it is in the power of England to defeat it. Before, however, 
Scandinavia does anything without, it has a great work to do 
within. That work has begun, and is slowly proceeding. As 
the dream of Italian unity burns in every Italian imagination, so 
the aspiration for Scandinavian unity fills every Scandinavian soul. 
What Geijer, Tegner, Oehlenschlaeger uttered as a wild phantasy, has 
now become the fixed resolve of the people. Though Scandinavia, 
then, has done memorable things, it may yet, when wholly 
one, and when it has recovered the provinces of which it 
has been robbed, do things more memorable. Still, whatever we 
may hope from its future, let not its past be forgotten. 

Scandinavian history may at once be described as obscure, as 
adventurous, as barbarous, and as episodical, Of Scandinavia 
the ancients knew nothing except through the cloudiness of most 
monstrous fable. The cloud vanisheth away, and then the Scan- 
dinavians are seen darting, as Sea-kings, to desolate and 
subdue. During the Middle Ages Scandinavia was a land of 
blood, a land of horrible crime, Christianity drew near to purify 
and to soften; but scarcely had Christianity been embraced 
when the Reformation arose, and Scandinavia—half Christian— 
became wholly Protestant. Grand episodes thenceforth marked 
Scandinavia’s career, the grandest being the victorious campaigns of 
Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, by which Protestantism was saved. 
Not so grand, though far more wonderful, were Charles the Twelfth’s 
exploits. Neither grand nor wonderful, but exceedingly curious, is 
the fact that America was certainly discovered and colonised by the 
Scandinavians more than eight hundred years ago. In recent days, 
Scandinavia has had an important part to play ; for it was Bernadotte 
who, by a stupendous treachery to France and to Buonaparte, decided 
the fate of the latter. The treachery was all the more detestable 
that the chief gainer by it was Russia, the infamous and insatiate 
robber, a few years before, of Finland. 

After all, it must be admitted that Scandinavia has lost 
somewhat of its ancient and stalwart originality. It had a 
mythology second to none, if not in symbolic fertility and depth, 
at least in symbolic majesty. Its valiant hosts it scattered for 
centuries to every shore as revolutionists and regenerators. Yet for 
long years it has been little more than an imitator, and an imitator of 
the most frivolous nations, so that the Swedes have sometimes been 
called the Gascons of the North. Still, away from the poor pedan- 

‘tries and conventionalities of cities, the Scandinavians are as true men 
as the noblest of their ancestors, A Scandinavian poet has ingeni- 
ously illustrated this. The beech predominates in Denmark, the pine 
in Norway, and the oak in Sweden. Let us follow the poet’s illustra- 
tion of the three nationalities. The thick foliage, the fresh shade of 
the beech-tree, its forms, its colour, its softly-rounded boughs, 
announce at the first glance the peaceful and the idyllic, In effect, 
Nature in Denmark has not preached in vain its joyous philosophy. 
It has created there a race of men of a cheerful temper, with some- 
‘thing blonde in the character as well as in the hair, with the melody 
of the heart in the sound of the voice, with calm and smiles on the 
countenance. The forests of pines in Norway form a striking contrast 
to the Arcadian beech of Denmark. The aspect of the pine 
offers a blending of austerity and of melancholy. The atti- 
tude is proud; the pine speaks of struggles and _privations 
as it raises its bold brow to meet the tempest. It does 
not attract us by the voice of the nightingale; it has only 
the sweet song of the thrush and the fresh murmur of the north 
wind, filling our soul with mournful thoughts. The pine is the type 


‘of the primitive North—yea, perhaps we may even say, of the pagan 


North. It is to other trees what to other poetry is the Scandinavian 
war song. And does not the Norwegian character reflect these 


‘different traits? Has it not something rough and uninviting? Does 


it not mainly speak of force and energy? The oak in the valleys of 


Sweden forms the natural transition from the pastoral of the Danish 


beeches to the Edda of the Norwegian pines. It does not offer the 
velvety and smiling aspect of the beech; it does not present the 


‘stiffness and efflorescence of the pine; but it blends the masculine 
character of the pine with the sweetness of the other. Its form is 


muscular, but its physiognomy is gayer than that of the pine: it 
stretches forth its’puissant arms, but in order to bestow a chivalrous 
hospitality. In all its structure is visible a noble assurance mingled with 
frankness and affability. The oak represents the Christian war song; be- 


‘side the two others it appears as the verdant type of true romanticism. 


And is not this romantic element spoken of as the fundamental 
feature of the Swedish character ? United and blended, the beech, 
the pine, and the oak form a charming landscape, and the soft, the 
strong, and the chivalrous offer the most beautiful subject to the 
grand epic of the future. 

This, though symbolisation, is not wholly symbolisation. In 
Scandinavia there has never been stagnation, decrepitude, or 
corruption. Many a page in this volume is red and reeking 
‘with blood, and we shrink from the stench and the slaughter, 





but we do not touch the garments of any sickly and sickening Sy- 
barites, Scandinavia has never fallen as Spain has fallen. It has 
retreated from the scene, but in lassitude, not in exhaustion. Its 
misfortune has been the failure of so many attempts at organic oneness, 
when organic oneness was the supreme law, the dominant fashion of 
the world. The obstacle to organic oneness has clearly been the con- 
figuration of the country. Seas and lakes, and rivers and swamps, and 
forests and snows, have all co-operated to divorce. Concentration 
has been impossible, though from each stormy gulph it was easy for 
the sea-rover with his swift ship to sweep. Scandinavia is rugged 
with a sublime aggressiveness; but its children have lost 
the aggressive disposition. They would subdue the material obstacles 
of their country; they would subdue themselves before subduing 
aught else on earth. 

One serious hindrance to vigour and concentration, in Sweden 
at least, has been the selfishness of the aristocracy. You arrive 
at unity either through monarchy or through democracy, some- 
times through a combination of both. But aristocracy, from its 
exclusiveness, has mainly an isolating, dissolving, severmg power. 
The curse of Scandinavia has been its bastard feudalism. In feudal- 
ism there was a fecund idea, there was a cohesive faith. It was 
horribly unnatural, but then it saved earth from something worse— 
the anarchic. Of feudalism, however, nothing found entrance into 
Sweden except the idiotic, the obstructive. Feudalism fulfilled in 
Scandinavia no holy mission, even if only of a temporary kind. 
There have been foolish discussions often enough about 
forms of government and constitutions of society. But, in truth, 
there should only be three questions in respect to government ; what 
is most national, what is most heroic, what is most moral? Why not 
put morality first, heroism second, and nationality third? Simply 
because nature demands that the nation should be put in the van ; 
not, however, at the expense of the moral and the heroic—inclusive 
of these, indeed, as far as nature and the nation can include them. 
Higher than the moral and the heroic is the divine, a mysterious 
principle which it is madness to describe or to chronicle. Obeying 
their instincts, obeying their marvellous originality, the Scan- 
dinavians should have had nothing to do with feudalism. For them 
it was not natural, it was not national, it was not divine. 
Seafaring tribes, seafaring men, are never anarchic. If you launch a 
canoe, there must be somebody to command, and somebody else to 
steer. Here you have a king and his chief officer. Maritime nations 
are prone to obey, for the obvious reason that they have the habit of 
obedience. Bring not, therefore, feudalism, bring not any artificial 
system of obedience, near them. They know that they must obey, or 
be thrown overboard. 

The reverence for law which distinguishes the English does 
not come from feudalism; it comes from the maritime associa- 
tions and customs of England. When the Northmen—Homeric 
heroes who have not yet found a Homer—left their land of mists 
behind, to find some sunnier home, they carried with them an element 
more fruitful than feudalism, There was the recognition of valour for 
valour’s sake, which involved the reverence for valour and for valour 
alone. How prosaic, how sterile, and how stolid was feudalism after 
this! The philosophy of what precedes is that, having a more godlike 
principle in ourselves, we should never hanker for a less godlike ; and 
that, if we so unwisely and cravenly hanker, we lose the first principle 
without seizing the second. Why is Russia so triumphant? Seek, 
and you cannot fail to discover. Russia uses Western instruments ; 
but she has, as all the Sclavonic races have, an Eastern inspiration ; and 
the East ever tends toward unity as toward its life. Guizot and the 
other pedants and pharisees make fuss enough about feudalism. 
Michelet, who is an honest fellow, but who cares nothing for that 
Baal of the Whigs, an external consistency, first worshipped medix- 
valism, and then anathematised it. He had seen how much of impos- 
ture there was in the affair. What if feudalism was nothing but 
a pitiful mimicry of sea-king organisation? There was a stability 
on the land which there could not be on the ocean; but 
what were the castle and the cathedral but the poop and the quarter- 
deck? This, then, was the absurdity of the Scandinavians, that 
having given the example of order in the midst of their in- 
sanest disorder, they childishly imitated those who had imi- 
tated them. Let them learn as speedily as possible a more excellent 
way. 

Our sympathy with Scandinavia has prevented us from doing justice 
to its historian. M. Geffroy is really a writer of consummate know- 
ledge and merit. French books of the kind before us, it is with pain 
and shame we say it, are unquestionably far superior to English books 
of the same kind. The Frenchman never serves up to you a clumsy 
compilation ; partly because he has the instinct of the artist, and partly 
because he has the rapidest, if the shallowest, of sympathies. The 
instinct of the artist, and his rapid if shallow sympathies, make the 
Frenchman omnipotent in Europe,—alas ! omnipotent in Scandinavia. 
ATTIicus. 





Italy in the Nineteenth Century. By the Right Hon. J. Wurrestpe, 
M.P., LL.D. A New Edition, abridged and revised. London: 
Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 1860. 

HE POLITICAL CONVULSIONS, which have for so many 
years disturbed the Italian peninsula, have arrived at that point 
at which the master of the position seems likely to allow them for the 
present to remain, The note of M. Thouvenel, in answer to the 
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circular note of the Swiss Federal Council, clearly indicates the deter- 
mination of the Emperor to allow no mere protest on the part of any of 
the European Powers to interfere with the realisation of his “idea” —the 
annexation of Savoy and Nice ; while the vote of Central Italy, given 
with the sanction of some of the great Powers, and without any very 
energetic protest on the part of the others, has, on the basis of the 
kingdom of Sardinia, erected the more powerful kingdom of Central 
Italy. A change socomplete, brought about, without almost any civil 
bloodshed by the mere removal of foreign intervention, must have 
owed its speedy accomplishment to predisposing causes, the exami- 
nation of which may throw some light on the future of the new 
monarchy, A volume from the pen of Mr. Whiteside, lately re- 
published, affords us scme valuable materials for this purpose. In a 
tour which that gentleman made in the last year of the pontificate of 
Gregory XVI. and the first of Pius IX., he carefully investigated the 
internal regulations of the different Italian provinces, and sought to 
ascertain, as far as lay in his power, the habits and feelings of their 
respective populations. These investigations he has published in the 
volume to which we have referred, and, although we must condemn 
its arrangement, as confusing the journal and reflections of a tourist 
with the observations of a statesman, we derive from it much 
valuable information in forming a judgment on the affairs of 
Italy. 

In applying cur minds to an investigation of Italian affairs, 
we must carefully bear in mind that there is one element which 
peculiarly distinguishes Italian society from English—the non- 
existence of what we call ‘the middle class ;” and further, that in 
countries in which agriculture is in the hands of small resident pro- 
prietors or farmers of small holdings, the difficulty of combination 
renders the agricultural interest almost devoid of influence in revo- 
tionary movements, and increases the proportionate influence of the 
town populations. Under the Austrian rule, the population of Lom- 
bardy had little to complain of as regards their material prosperity. 
Agriculture flourished to such an extent, that the meadow land in the 
well-watered plains in the neighbourhood of Milan let at a rent as 
high as 6l. an acre, and the whole face of the country resembled a 
well-cultivated garden. Commerce, if not fostered, was at any rate 
fettered with but few, if any. restrictions. As to the administration 
of justice, we quote the opinion of the Marchese d’Azeglio, whose 
nervous pamphlet Mr. Whiteside has translated and inserted in his 
work : 

I have professed to speak the truth, and I am forced to praise Austria. Her 
code (political cases excepted, in relation to which the law of Austria is 
iniquitous) is equal for all; it does not admit any exception of persons, classes, 
or religions. With the code in his hand, the lowest porter obtains justice 
against persons of the highest rank, even ministers of the Crown. I do not 
say that her laws are therefore good—that they are suited to the feelings of the 
Italians who obey them, or meant to promote their real welfare—much less that 
her Government is therefore acceptable in Lombardy and Venice, being ever a 
foreign Government, and one which in doing good aims at the worst of evils, 
that of preventing us from becoming a free and independent nation; but I 
assert that men sometimes submit to very heavy grievances when they live 
under a fixed rule, impartial and equal for all. 

And again : 

The subjects of Austria are not suspected as rebels; do not live in a state of 
insecurity, with the tormenting dread of being spoliated of their property, im- 
prisoned, or arbitrarily injured without appeal, without any defined law to 
defend them. 

All that the Lombards had to complain of was that they were 
debarred from the enjoyment of political liberty by a despotism, and 
that that despotism was the despotism of the foreigner. ‘The feelings 
of the population attracted them most powerfully to that state which 
has before now stood forth as their champion to release them from 
the yoke of the stranger; and should no ancient rivalries and jealousies 
be allowed to be revived, in Lombardy Victor Emmanuel will find 
the province of his new empire on whose fidelity he may most confi- 
dently rely. 

To Leopold II., surnamed the Reformer, Tuscany owes as deep a 
debt of gratitude as ever state owed sovereign. From 1767 to 1790, 
when he succeeded to the empire of Austria, he laboured inces- 
santly to promote the welfare of his people; and the result of his 
labours was that agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and the 
arts revived and flourished. A Mortmain Act was introduced ; 
priests were subjected to the civil tribunals to the same extent 
as laymen; “lotteries were suppressed; the prisons cleansed; 
speedy trials enforced; and lastly, the famous edict, which forms 
a glorious epoch in Leopold’s life, was published, containing the 
criminal code received by the Tuscans with rapture, and being 
the admiration of Europe. All the articles of this code were 
Wise, just, and equitable, and breathed gentleness and modera- 
tion.’ 

Under the Grand Dukes who have succeeded to the throne of 
Leopold these laws have been fairly administered; and had the late 
Grand Duke conceded to his people a representative assembly, and 
shown a more steadfast intention of becoming a constitutional and not 
a despotic prince, he might have secured the allegiance of his subjects. 
But with a representative assembly he became disgusted, when it 
was forced upon him by the affairs of 1848. That assembly did, indeed 
(according to Mr.Gretton in his ‘ Vicissitudes of Italy since the 
Congress of Vienna,” quoted by Mr, Whiteside), “degenerate into a 
mere stage for the exhibition of the encroachments of the Democrats 
and the moral weakness of the Constitutionalist party. The exagge- 





ration and timidity, the presumption and incapacity revealed in its 
discussions, were nowhere equalled, and had a large share in alienating 
public sympathy from the political vicissitudes of this state.” But 
we agree with Mr. Whiteside that ‘this criticism affords no 
sufficient argument against the existence in a civilised community 
of a council of wise and prudent men, or of an assembly 
wherein opinions may be freely expressed. It may be that the 
want of such an organ for the expression of opinion has caused 
the incapacity of public men; and it may be that the possession 
of such an organ, safely constructed, would by degrees qualify the 
people for political business, and the possession of more ample 
freedom.” 

The province of Central Italy which exchanged the sovereignty of 
the Pope for that of Victor Emmanuel had far better reason for 
changing its masters than either Lombardy or Tuscany. Here were’ 
all the evils of a foreign rule. Here was a prince surrounded with 
foreign ministers, and kept in his dominions solely by the influence of 
foreign battalions. Here the agricultural districts were to an immense 
extent vested in ecclesiastical personages or corporations who, instead 
of fostering, repressed improvement. Here was a bad criminal code, 
most unjustly administered and most cruelly executed, and a muni- 
cipal administration as expensive as it was utterly ineflicient. 
Such, in brief was the state of affairs, that the Marchese d’Azeglio 
writes ; 

If the subjects of the Papal Government dislike foreign sway, and do not 
seek, as many have said and believe, to be united to Austria, the noble nature of 
the Romagnuoli is to be thanked, and their truly Italian national spirit, through 
which they would rather suffer the worst evils than submit themselves to the 
stranger, though it must be confessed the Papal Government has done every- 
thing in its power to drive its subjects to that painful alternative. 


It was no antagonism to the spiritual dominion of the Pope of Rome 
which has caused his subjects to withdraw from him their allegiance ; 
and this is most clearly shown by the programme put forward in 1847 
by the Italian Liberals, assembled, under the name of “‘ The National 
Italian Congress,” at Pontorni. That programme is precisely identical 
with the stipulations for an Italian Confederation in the Treaty 
of Villafranca, with the single exception that it contemplated the 
expulsion of the Austrians from Venetia. In the programme of the 
Liberals, as in the treaty, the spiritual headship of the Pope was 
recognised by constituting him perpetual President of the Diet of 
the Confederation. 

Such being the condition of the new provinces of the kingdom of 
Central Italy under their former rulers, by what measures will Victor 
Emmanuel confirm his authority over them? We say at once, by 
according to them a free press, a representative assembly in which 
freedom of discussion is allowed, and freedom to each town to admi- 
nister its own municipal affairs. In the administration of justice let 
him take for his example the code of Tuscany, and let him introduce 
one improvement into the customary method of administering justice 
on the Continent—let him select as judges men of intellect and 
education, and reward them with rank and salaries which may enable 
them, as in England, to fill a high position in society. Let him do all 
in his power to establish a middle class. In that class, above all 
others, he will find a Conservative element, which will form the true 
body-guard of any constitutional monarchy. In developing constitu- 
tional liberty, Victor Emmanuel will have to overcome obstacles more 
formidable than have yet been opposed to any prince leading his 
people to the achievement of coliled tesedean, The great per-centage 
of ecclesiastical personages among his population, with their large 
landed possessions and their immense influence over the remainder of 
his subjects, will not improbably oppose the concession of liberty of 
thought on matters political, which has generally brought in its train 
liberty of thought in matters of religion, On the other hand, 
should he pause in his path, Mazzini and his school of 
revolutionists, perpetually on the alert to promote the realisation of 
their dreams, will seize on the opportunity to prove to the people of 
Central Italy that they have only exchanged rulers without obtaining 
additional freedom, while they have lost their power of resistance by 

lacing themselves under the authority of a master of more numerous 
egions. Should liberty of thought in matters of religion follow liberty 
of thought in secular matters, there is the danger that these two hostile 
factions, the priesthood and the republican party, would unite their 
forces (and the lesson of France shows that the priesthood will ally 
themselves equally with republicans and despots), and by their com- 
bined influence alienate from the King of Central Italy the fidelity of 
his subjects and subvert his throne. Such a result, although it would 
menace the Austrian supremacy in Venetia, and form a dangerous 
precedent for the republican party in France, would in all probability 
meet with no hindrance from either of those two Powers. On the 
one hand, Austria would feel satisfaction at the overthrow of the 
enemy who has inflicted upon her the most serious wound ; on the 
other, France would witness without remorse the extinguishment of 
an ally who has become a not unworthy rival, and places a barrier to 
her influence in the Italian peninsula, To Victor Emmanuel we 
can but give this advice—“ Bis dat, qui cito dat.” While the 
Papacy is paralysed into inaction by the curtailment of its tem- 
poral sovereignty — while the affections of the population are 
weaned from the apostles of republicanism, and centered in the 
monarch who has freed them from the rule of the foreigner— 
let him establish a constitution which may render Central Italy pros- 
perous and free. 
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Sacred Musings on Manifestations of God to the Soul of Man; with 
Thoughts on the Symbolic Language of Scripture, the Destiny of 
Woman, and other subjects. By Mary Anne ScuHiIMMELPENNINCK, 
author of “ Select Memoirs of Port Royal,” &c. With Preface by 
the Rev. Joseru Bayxes, D.D., Principal of St. Aidan’s College. 
London: Longmans. 12mo. pp. 330. 


T IS BECOMING FASHIONABLE to attach to a book some 
prefutory observations by another hand, as though an inferior 
name were to be patronised by one better known and acknowledged. 
Such a plan may be very well sometimes, but when frequent it be- 
comes a nuisance. Such a preface may be useful when it introduces 
a posthumous production, or really explains what the writer of the 
volume may have left obscure; but it is sure to excite displeasure when 
it is merely employed as a puff to gain purchasers. We cannot apply 
this charge to the case of Dr. Baylee, for he is not of sufficient note in the 
literary world to accomplish such a purpose. But we must complain 
that be has prefaced a thoughtful book by a string of commonplaces 
which convey no information on the subject of it. About thirty 
pages are occupied with some general remarks on theological subjects, 
and in an aphoristic form, which makes the matter worse. The style 
of Mrs. Schimmelpenninck is excellent, and her periods and paragraphs 
are nicely rounded off. But Dr. Baylee’s paragraphs are mere 
sentences, and are thus displeasing to the eye and ear. 

But we come from the rather weedy and unattractive outer court 
to the mansion itself, and are greatly surprised at the contrast. 
This volume is by a very pious, intelligent, and refined woman, and 
it will not suffer by a comparison with any of her other productions. 
The topics are not numerous, the “ Sacred Musings ” being on the 
Threefold Life of Man; the Voice of the Spirit ; the Distribution of 
Truth; the Church and the Aspects of Grace ; a Catholic National 
Church. Appended to these there are papers on the Atonement, on the 
Symbolic Language of Scripture, and on the Destiny of Woman. The 
treatment of some of these subjects is rather mystical, a quality 
derived probably from their inherent difficulty; and engravings of two 
triangles, representing the threefold life of man and the three persons 
of the Trinity, do not lead us to expect much satisfaction on the 
matters they are intended to throw light upon. But when 
Mrs, S. gets on to plainer and more hidden ground, her remarks 
have great value. Thus in the article on the destiny of woman, she 
writes what it would benefit the whole sex to read, in a spirit and 
temper sweet and pure as of an angel. She gives us a theory on gossip- 
ing and tittle-tattle which is both ingenious and instructive, for we 
believe it is true. She says that women have natural sympathy, and 
are thus easily led into the detuils of other people’s affairs; but that 
when they neglect high religious principle and “receive impressions 
through the susceptibilities of their own excitable minds and deceiv- 
able hearts,” that sympathy becomes the fertile source of ‘ those 
gossipings, misrepresentations, mischief, and prejudices, which so often 
arise from women.” She properly says that the true source of gossip 
is not unkindness, but a concern in our neighbours’ affairs—“ a view- 
ing them in our own and in other men’s impressions, and not in God’s 
light.” She adds a sentiment which cannot be too generally re- 
ceived: ‘ The sober view of the Divine light is especially needful for 
women,” The expression of this is rather mystical; but she means 
that it is our duty to look without our own minds for that objective 
truth which the Christian revelation gives us—to be guided in our 
judgments by what God may have said on the subject. 

The “ musings” on a Catholic National Church show the earnest 
desire now felt by many minds for outward unity, yet struggling with 
the apparent impossibility of bringing it about. Our authoress pro- 
pounds a scheme which others have more recently advocated, namely, 
to embrace all sects and parties, under certain conditions, as parts of a 
National Church. She says: ‘‘ A Catholic National Church, by 
embracing all particular ecclesiastical societies as members of her 
body, distinct from each other, and yet united through her, would 
enrol under one standard the whole capacity of Christendom, and 
consolidate its combined powers for action against the Church’s 
enemies, the world, the flesh, and the devil.” But this plan, after all, 
only presents the ye of unity, the outward form of concord, 
while in reality all is jarring and harsh within. It is a plan to 
enable Christians to impose on one another, just for the maintenance 
of a principle which is felt to be important and yet cannot be acted 
upon. Mrs, S. thinks that, in many respects, the English National 
Church approximates to this ideal, and she is right; but then tole- 
ration of differing opinions and comprehension of parties is carried as 
far as it well can be in that community. There are creeds and formu- 
laries, and the liberty allowed is only that which must be conceded on 
deep and mysterious topics which cannot be exactly defined. But the 
comprehension advocated here is one of avowed discordance and 
discrepancies of doctrine and practice. But we cannot but admire 
the feelings of the heart which find utterance in such words as these : 
“It is wonderful how infinitely the services of the Church of England, 
notwithstanding a few exceptional expressions, are in advance of 
their century, and how their general breadth and catholicity seem 
to have anticipated, by the teaching of the Spirit, the progress of the 
information and the reason of the age. O that she were altogether 
purely Catholic, that the odious term of toleration were enlarged for 
recognition of her long-separated children!” Her description of the 
way in which the Church of England has hold of the sympathies of 








Englishmen, is very beautiful. The “cheersome bells,” the “ grey 
stedfast tower,” &c., are lovingly dwelt upon, and she concludes: 
‘*O that she were altogether and wholly pure! That her stem might 
arise in majesty like the cedar of Lebanon ; that her protecting and 
grateful shadow might spread far and wide over the land!” &, There 
is a kind of optimism in this idea, which is the consequence rather of 
a refined and feeling heart than of a strong judgment. No Church 
ever was or ever will be “altogether pure.” Such a community is an 
association of men in a state of probation; and all that is ever con- 
templated by it is a lessening of evil, not the promotion of perfect 
good. It will finally introduce its members to such a state, but they 
cannot find it here. We mention this because we think that the 
doctrine of the perfectibility of the Church leads to much random 
remark and to many practical evils, 

We presume that this volume is the last of Mrs. S.’s productions 
which we can expect to have. We have read the whole as they have 
appeared, with the very luminous commentary furnished by her life, 
and we have a deep conviction of her genius and rational piety. Her 
works may be read most profitably, and they will always tend to 
promote that good taste and refined feeling which, unhappily, are often 
divorced from minds which we hope are, after all, sincerely religious. 





POETRY. 


Three Hundred Sonnets. By Maxrtin F. Tupper, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” &c. London: Arthur Hall, 
Virtue, and Co. 1860, 


DITORS OF THE ROMAN CLASSICS were (and possibly 
are yet) in the habit of sternly rebuking the vanity of those 
writers who ventured to prophesy that their works memes achieve 
immortality for them in ages to come. Much virtuous indignation, 
strongly expressed, for the most part, in very slipshod Latin, has been 
lavished upon poor Horace, because of the very pardonable boast 
conveyed in his ‘ exegi monumentum ;” and upon Ovid, for asserting 
that his works would be read as long as the Latin language existed. 
Yet, after all, were not these ts correct in ther vaticinations ? 
Month after month some new edition of Horace still comes from the 
press; and if the author of the ‘‘ Metamorphoses ” be less popular, yet 
his prophecy may be taken to be literally true. We hold it then to be 
no crime that 2 poet overcharged with the divine afflatus, and big with 
prescience, temporary or eternal, should taunt his detractors with 
the certainty of his poetical immortality ; that he should, even at the 
risk of being harshly accused of vanity, assure them that he is triply 
armed against their puny darts. We have made these few preliminary 
remarks because we want to show that Mr. Tupper has no mean 
precedents for boldly expressing his confidence in his own poetical 
apotheosis, and for bequeathing the burden of his glory 
to his eldest son and namesake. Nor has Mr. Tupper 
had'to appeal, like Bacon or Milton, to the better judgment of posterity. 
No; his has been a happier fate. He has during his lifetime found 
those thousands and tens of thousands of readers for his works, which 
the author of “ Paradise Lost” could only hope for long after death. 
It is a mere truism to say that no living English poet is nearly as much 
read as Mr. Tupper. His “ Proverbial Philosophy” has happily 
passed through at least three times as many editions as the most ex- 
tensively-read poem of Mr. Tennyson. Not unreasonably then might 
Mr. Tupper, in his sonnet headed “ Martin,” write : 
Not slender is the triumph and the Joy. 
To know and feel that, for his father’s sake, 
The world will look with favour on my boy; 
—On thee, my noble little firstborn son,— 
On thee !—and that it shall be thine to take 
(With whatsoever else of this world’s spoil) 
For heritage the honours I have won: 
Speed on, my second self, speed nobly on! 
Forget, in good men’s praise, the strife and toil 
Which Folly’s herd shall still around thee make 
Tf thou dost well: speed on in gifts and grace, 
Beloved of God and man, even as now; 
Speed,—and in both worlds win the glorious race, 
Bearing thy father's blessing on thy brow! 
The copyright of ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy” (if its popularity should 
not hereafter wane) will be no ignoble share of * this world’s spoil ” 
for the youthful “* Martin ” in question ; and we have no hesitation in 
expressing our opinion that these sonnets are on the whole superior 
to “ Proverbial Philosophy.” Whether the discriminating public, who 
have so largely accepted the poet’s invitation, given in his work just 
named, to “ taste his simple store and rest one soothing hour,” will 
press quite so eagerly to the present banquet, we cannot say. We have 
expressed our humble opinion that we see no reason why admirers of 
*Proverbial Philosophy ” should not also admire, perhaps even in a 
greater degree, this present work. 

On looking over the names of these three hundred sonnets—which 
may be said literally to be written de omnibus rebus et quibusdam alits, 
ranging, as they do, from ZEschylus down to tooth-ache—we could 
not help admiring the wide range of the author’s ayes Here cer- 
tainly, thought we, is one of whom it cannot be said, as Shelley 
declared of his Peter Bell, that he has no more imagination than a 
pint-pot. It is not easy to treat the tooth-ache as solemnly as the 
memory of Auschylus or Shakespeare ; and yet it would be unfair to 
Mr. Tupper to deny that he has almost done so. The poet addresses 
first of all very appropriately a glowing sonnet to the manes of Hip- 
pocrates ; and then apostrophises the spirit of toothache as 


A stalk of fever on a root of 4 
A red hot coal, a dull sore cork by turns. 
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Nevertheless he draws the very soothing reflection from this goblin 
of coal and cork, that we should be “charitable to man ” (i.e. we sup- 
pose to man with the toothache). Indeed, Mr. Tupper’s sonnet, in its 
poetical descent from racking pain to long-suffering charity, reminds 
us of those advertising prints once so generally paraded by bene- 
volent dentists, wherein we had first a tortured patient holding 
his aching jaw in his hands, and next, by the interposition of the 
dental deus ex machina, the annoying tooth in one of those same hands. 
Nay, so deftly limned is this vision of toothache, that we should 
scarcely advise any very sensitive reader, whose teeth are not per- 
fectly sound, to read Mr. Tupper’s fifty-ninth sonnet. Skipping 
the sixtieth, which commences with an apostrophe to Thucydides 
as a “noble boy”—we suppose in allusion to the very apocryphal tale 
of his having wept at hearing Herodotus recite some portions of his 
history at the Olympic games—we turn to the sixty-first, on 
“Society,” and really condole with the poet on his griefs, Henry ITI. 
of France did not hate cats, or Louis XIV. Jansenists, or Dr. John- 
son a Scotchman, more than Mr. Tupper does society. ‘‘ Nunquam 
vir sapiens,” says Cicero, “minus solus est quam ciim solus”—a saying 
— is thoroughly applicable to our poet ; for, as he tells us of him- 
self, 


The presence of another is a chain 
My trammell’d spirit strives to break, in vain: 
How strangely different myself from me! 
Thoughtful in solitude, serenely blest, 
Crown'd and enthroned in mental majesty, 
Equal to all things great, and daring all, 
I muse of mysteries, and am at rest : 
But in the midst, some dull intruded guest 
Topples me from my heights, holding in thrall 
With his hard eye the traitor in my breast, 
That before humbler intellects is cow'd, 
Silently shrinking from the common crowd, 
And only with the highest self-possest. 

A German metaphysician does not more accurately distinguish 
between the ego and non-ego than does our poet between myself and 
me (i. e. non-me). Mrs, Gamp pithily remarks that “facts is 
stubborn things, and not easy drove.” If, then, Mr. Tupper be 
giving us facts here, and be not dealing in that licence which has 
been allowed to poets from time immemorial, we should strongly 
advise him to ‘cut ” society, and “ stick to” solitude, where he is so 
“‘ serenely blest.” Probably his enter ainers are not aware what a 
sacrifice they exact, each time that they ask him into society. It 
must certainly. be a dreadful nuisance, for anybody who has just been 
* crown’d and enthroned in mental majesty,” to be “‘ toppled from his 
heights” by “some dull intruded guest with a hard even” whether 
this guest be corporeal, or only some phantom of Mr. Tupper’s 
seething brain. Indeed, under either of these circumstances, it 
would, in our opinion, hardly be worth while to dine even with the 
epicurean of Berkeley-street, who discoursed so learnedly some months 
ago in the Times on edibles. Nevertheless, sad to say, society is not 
Mr. Tupper’s only bugbear ; the clergyman of his parish is a Puseyite 
—at least, so we conclude from Sonnet 159: 

O that I had a pastor near my home 7 
Honest and earnest, wise and good and kind, 
A man of gracious heart and vigorous mind, 
Untainted by the pestilence of Rome: 
How gladly would I recognise in such : 
The guide, the brother, and the priest combined : 
With hearty help, albeit perchance not much, 
Standing beside him, strengthening his hands,— 
While he, uniting all men by the bands 
Of Christian fellowship and social love, 
Himself should illustrate what God commands. 

We condole with our poet, thus obliged to pet his Puseyite pastor 
with a sonnet, just as much as we do with the Protestant champions of 
St. George’s in the East, who pelt theirs with something considerably 
harder, and, may we not say, more harmful. We strongly advise Mr, 
Bryan King, if ever he should think ef leaving his parish of St. George 
in the East. for another, to take heed how he carries out his intention, 
or he may only exchange an angry mob for an angry poet. Albeit, 
the poet’s mind, though vexed by the shallow wit of Puseyism, has 
yet comfort in ‘‘ Authorship” : 

Ay ; blest indeed above the mass of men, 
And rich in joys that reach the true sublime ! 
For that the frequent droppings of my pen 
Have comforted the Good in — clime, 
And help’d the Right,—(O solace beyond time !) 
Therefore my soul is glad: judge me, my friends, 
Is there not happier treasure in such joys 
Than all the world can win from all its toys ? 
And as the poet’s dynasty extends 
To children’s children, reigning in the mind, 
Is he not crown'd a king among his kind ? 

Still alas! ‘* medio de fonte leporum surgit amari aliquid:” there 
is the disparager, or ‘“* white devil,” whom the poet bids to turn from 
him “his louring eye,” and to “let his lean lip unwreathe its bitter 
smile.” This after-thought comes, although Mr. Tupper had pre- 
viously sung the subjoined Io Triumphe over some “ prudent ”"—we 
would rather say “imprudent ”—little friends,” who would have 
croaked down, if they could, the thirty-four editions of ‘‘ Proverbial 
Philosophy,” and to whom, with uncommon magnanimity, our poet 
still leaves an opportunity for repentance : 


Make haste, make haste, my prudent little friends! 
You lag behind the world, both blind and halt,— 
For your own credit leave off finding fault, 

And wisely bustle up to make amends : 

Look you! time was, when even such small salt 
As your encouragement and speaking fair 
Would have been prized and grateful; savouring well 
The taste of bitterness, the touch of care 
The proud young spirit felt, but scorn’d to tell, 





When, keenly sensitive of man's despite, 
While conscious that from kinder Heav'n above 
A gift had been vouchsafed of purest light, 
hat spirit coveted your looks of love, 
And yearn'd around, and ye refused his Right. 


In the next sonnet but one—a monody to the Spirit of Bayard 
forming a somewhat eccentric interlude—Mr. Tupper s on to 
those critics who appreciated his nascent poetry. These “ noble 
souls” are of a very different kidney from the ‘ prudent little friends” 
just mentioned ; and on the former Mr. Tupper gratefully promises to 


shine.” 
All thanks, all thanks! I nowcan shine on you; 
And love you for the love that linger’d not 
Till honour and success had wreath’d my pen, 
Till God had seal’d to mea blessed lot,— 
That pleasant heritage, the hearts of men: 
All thanks, ye noble souls! 


Surely it is not without reward that these “noble souls” have given 
their “ dewy praise,” as Mr. Tupper felicitously calls it in the next 


line. 

Fielding’s Jemmy Oliver, who “nicked” his father at school, would 
probably have received more sympathy at Mr. Tupper’s hands than he 
who by reading became, to use Lord Bacon’s expression, “a full 
man.” On ‘ much-reading ” we have the following lines : 


I hope to ripen into richer wine 

Than mixt Falernian ; those decantered streams 
Pour'd from another's chalice into thine 

Make less of wisdom than the scholar dreams ; 
Precept on precept, tedious line on line, 

That never-thinking, ever-reading plan, 
Fashion some patchwork garments for aman, 
But starve his mind ; it starves of too much meat, 

An undigested surfeit; as for me, 
IT am untamed, a spirit free and fleet 

Tuat cannot brook the studious yoke, nor be 
Like some dull grazing ox without a soul, 

But, feeling racer’s shoes upon my feet, 
Before my teacher starts, I touch the goal! 


We confess that occasionally Mr. Tupper reminds us much more of 
“vile Sabinum” than of “ mixt Falernian,” though what vintage he 
will ultimately ripen into we cannot take upon ourselves to say. ‘The 
Protean changes {of Mr. Tupper in the preceding sonnet are some- 
what remarkable; he is wine, aman, a spirit, anda racehorse by 
turns, and nothing long. Perhaps it is because he cannot brook the 
studious yoke that hardly one of these sonnets can be named wherein 
there is not a mixing, we might almost say a confusion, of metaphor. 
We shall conclude oar quotations from Mr, Tupper with the following 
sonnets on “ Maligned Greatness” and on ‘The Mother of Kings,” 
which prove, if nothing else, that our poet is a good courtier : 

Go on in spite of slander, noble heart! 
And still, as heretofore, by doing good 
Silence the folly and ingratitude 
Of those who ought to know how true thou art, 
How true and wise, though thus misunderstood : 
For thine exalted yet most delicate part 
Thou hast play’d well; so dignified, so kind, 
So pure in heart, so liberal in mind, 
So innocent a mark for envy's dart: 
Bear with our people; love is ever blind, 
Jealous and sensitive ; they love thee well, 
Ay, next to Her! and when to England's shame 
‘alse tongues of thee sheer falsehoods dared to tell, 
Honest affection vexed itself in blame. 


A dream of empire,—and a waking thought 
Patriot in wisdom, and of loyal worth, 
Which placemen will not cherish as they ought, 
Because with such there ever was a dearth 
Of generous feeling in this frigid earth: 
I saw our Queen an Empress; and her rule, 
Not Inomearte { mercantile or office clerks, 
Nor mispresented by some party-tool, 
But personal, and full of gracious works, 
Rejoicing every colony: I saw 
An Alfred, and all India prospering 
Under his sceptre, sway’d by Christian law ; 
Australia, under Arthur triumphing ; 
And Duncan, Scottish Canada’s young king. 

“Of the three hundred give but three,” says Lord Byron, speaking 
of Leonidas’s Spartans. Of Mr. Tupper’s three hundred we have 
given somewhat more than three (very possibly invito lectore) ; and 
we can honestly aver that they may in every way be taken as a fair 
sample of their companions. For ourselves, we think these sonnets, 
as we said before, very much better than ‘ Proverbial Philosophy ;” 
and if they have a tithe of the success of that work, their author will 
not have very much reason to complain. Into the causes of the 
extraordinary success of ‘* Proverbial Philosophy ” we need not now 
enter; indeed, our theory on this point is a very simple one. Just as 
an attentive listener to Sir James Scarlett explained the reason of his 
wonderful success with juries by the theory that ‘there are twelve 
Scarletts in the jury-box,” we should be inclined to say that Mr. 
Tupper has flourished and still flourishes as a poet, simply because 
there are so many thousand other ‘Tuppers in the world. 





The Complete Works of Shakespeare. Revised from the original tert, 
with Introductory Remarks and Copious Notes, Critical, General, and 
Explanatory. Produced under the immediate and personal supervision of 
Samuet Puetps, Esq., of the Theatre Royal, Sadler’s Wells. 
Parts I. and Il. Embellished with beautiful engravings. (Henry Lea.) 
—To the text and notes of this edition of Shakespeare we have no objec- 
tion to make. The type and paper are good, considering the very 
moderate price at which each part is published ; and the notes are clear, 
concise, and generally to the point. We take exception, however, to the 
* beautiful engravings,” as, by a very decided misnomer, they are called. 
We should rather characterise them as hasty daubs, suggestive of any- 
thing rather than pictorial excellence, Launce, Proceus (sic), and Julia 
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have seldom, we should hope, been so travestied as they are in the prints 
of this edition. : 

Shakespeare’s Henry the Eighth; with Introductory Remarks, copious In- 
terpretation of the Text; Critical, Historical, and Grammatical Notes ; 
Specimens of Parsing, Analysis, Examination Questions, fc.; and a Life of 
Cardinal Wolsey. By the Rev. Joun Hunter, M.A., Instructor of Can- 
didates for Military and Civil Service Examinations, &e. (Longman and 
Co. 1860. pp. 186.)—This little volume is specially designed for the use 
of candidates for the Oxford Middle-class Examination, which is to take 
place in July, the play of Henry VIII. being one of the prescribed sub- 
jects. Mr. Hunter seems to have done his work carefully, though 
the style of many of the notes shows that he has not a very 
lofty opinion of the attainments of the young gentlemen for 
whose use this manual has been written. For instance: “Had 
I but served my God with half the zeal I served my king,” calls 
forth the following note, viz.: “Half of the zeal with which I served my 
king.” Students must not rely entirely on such manuals as these, how- 
ever well got up. There is always danger lest such a book should come 
into the hands of an examiner, who may decide on taking the examinees 
out of the regions of cram, and ignoring stereotyped questions. Never- 
theless, Mr. Hunter’s little volume being at once cheap, handy, and care- 
fully printed, may be turned to good service. 








FICTION. 


Mademoiselle Mori: a Tale of Modern Rome. London: John W. 
Parker. 1860. 


E HAVE READ “ MADEMOISELLE MORI” with great 
interest ; it has many faults and very many merits. Its faults 
are just those which we might expect in a first novel, and such as care 
and experience may correct; its merits prove sufficiently that its 
author is a man of real taste and genius. The whole story is too com- 
plicated, and a little difficult to follow; it is crowded with a vast 
number of characters, who stand in a most perplexing relationship to 
one another. It requires a painful amount of attention in the reader 
to keep them all distinct, and to avoid forgetting them. The incidents 
really connected with the main plot are somewhat few and distant, 
while the attention is continually drawn aside by little events, not at 
all intended to help on the story, which serve only to display the 
various actors in their true characters, and to introduce descriptions 
of life or scenery. 

It would require great excellencies to outweigh such very serious 
defects as these ; in fact, the story, after all, is never redeemed in any 
way from the charges we have brought against it, until we come 
towards the conclusion of the second volume; and in that the plot 
proceeds with a rapidity which is really startling, and displays 
to the greatest advantage the author’s wonderful power of narrative. 
The dramatis persone are drawn throughout with the hand of a 
master; they are not mere bundles of various and inconsistent attri- 
butes, with characters assigned to them by description, and not exhi- 
bited in their words and conduct; they seem to speak and act before 
our eyes like real human beings, and yet each of them quite distinct, 
quite true to life and nature. The book is studded, too, with pieces 
of most exquisite description ; Garibaldi’s volunteers—the streets of 
an Italian city—the aspirations of a devout Catholic about the future 
of his Church—the contrasts of English and Italian nature—these 
and a thousand other matters are sketched with wonderful vividness, 
and quite redeem the book from dulness, although they add but little 
interest to the narrative. 

The chief persons in the early part of the story are Vincenzo and 
Trene Mori. They are the children of an English father, but born in 
Italy, and of an Tealian mother. They had been left orphans. We 
are introduced to them in Rome, still boy and girl; Vincenzo work- 
ing, or rather learning to work, as a sculptor, and his sister living 
with him in a poor lodging, with one old attendant, who contrives, 
with some difficulty, to keep house upon Vincenzo’s little earnings. 
Humble, however, as the boy’s position may be, his whole soul is bent 
towards success in his profession ; fortune may come to him, fame 
may come to him; but, whether or no, it is not for fame or fortune 
that he will work, but for the art itself; he asks nothing more than 
‘to be a sculptor.” 

Just at this point, however—just as we are beginning to feel an 
interest about Vincenzo’s possible future—the whole plot is suddenly 
changed. The boy meets with an accidental fall, and is so severely 
injured that he is compelled to give up his work, and with it all those 
hopes and visions which had cheered and guided him. The incident 
and its position in the tale are faulty in the extreme. It would have 
been far better if the characters had been first introduced to us after 
it had occurred, so that the plot might proceed without so unpleasant 
an interruption. The effect, as it is, is, that from this point we find 
out by degrees that Vincenzo is not to be the hero of the story, and 
our interest is concentrated more entirely upon Irene Mori. 

The children, after Vincenzo’s accident, deprived of their means of 
subsistence, and having exhausted the little they had upon which to 
live, were reduced to absolute beggary ; until a combination of fortu- 
nate circumstances introduced them to the notice of a rich English 
lady, Mrs. Dalzell, who relieved their wants, and, continuing to see 
them, became in a little time so fond of them as to regard them almost 
as her own children. 

Under her care Irene developed an extraordinary talent for music. 
Her instructress, Mme. Marriotti, perfectly contented with her pupil’s 
success, feared only that love might divert her attention from art, and 





induce her to neglect to follow a carriére which she considered im- 
posed upon her as a mission and a duty. Her apprehensions were not 
unreasonable. A young Roman patriot, Leone Nota, made the ac- 
quaintance of the brother and sister; and acquaintance and attach- 
ment before long ripened into love. On the day after her first appear- 
ance upon the stage, and when the danger that he would interrupt her 
studies had gone by, he declared his love, and was accepted, and 
usurped the first place in Irene’s thoughts. Music was still cultivated 
and followed as a profession ; but it was no longer what it might once 
have been, her sole mission in life, all in all to her. 

So far the plot advances without any striking incident—in fact, with 
little interest to the reader, except from the wonderful dramatic power 
with which the various characters are drawn (for there have been many 
introduced already which our brief survey has necessarily omitted), and 
from the exquisite descriptions of city and country scenes and life, 
which are so frequent as even to interfere a little with the progress of 
the story. It is not until nearly the close of the second volume that 
we see the writer’s full strength most happily put forth. The events 
succeed one another with a rapidity which is almost startling ; and the 
dramatic development of the characters, now properly subordinated 
to the plot itself, is well nigh perfect. We have said that Leone, 
Irene’s lover, was an Italian patriot. We are taken through the 
events of 1848-9, and find Leone throwing himself with all his soul 
into his country’s cause—first by his eloquence exciting, and yet 
restraining within bounds, the old Roman enthusiasm; then, as one 
of Garibaldi’s soldiers, fighting through a campaign in Northern 
Italy ; gradually losing hope, as the melancholy events of the war too 
soon succeed each other; and, at length, as a last work done for his 
country, compelled to defend Rome against the troops of the French 
Republic, and left for dead, mortally wounded, among the heaps of 
corpses. He returned, however, to Irene, and died in her arms, after 
lingering on for a few days with no other prospect than the certainty 
of death—a death disturbed by the busy malice of his public and 
private enemies, and embittered by the thought that his sufferings had 
been in vain, and that his country had again lost her freedom. 

This end is a tragical one indeed, and devoid, we cannot help feel- 
ing, of that fair amount of poetical justice which every writer who 
wishes to give his readers pleasure is bound to observe. The whole 
plot, however, is so much connected with the fate of Italy, the sym- 
pathy of the characters is so entirely bound up with their country’s 
fortunes, that we dare not hope, as the plot proceeds, that it can have 
any more happy termination. Poetical justice may be thought out of 
place in an Italian story, until political justice has been done to Italy. 

We have no room left for any extracts, or it would have been easy 
to introduce them; the volumes teem with perfect little gems of beauty, 
which would lose little or nothing (and this is no small praise) by being 
placed out of connection with the main plot of the story. The writer 
of ‘* Mademoiselle Mori” has already deserved the praise of both 
reader and critic; let him only be careful in his next work to make 
the interest of the story the first thing, and to subordinate everything 
to that, and he will have deserved their unmixed praise and admira- 
tion. His powers are too great to be wasted upon anything not first- 
rate; but nothing can be first-rate which has the faults in it which 
we have pointed out in the volumes before us. Such as they are, 
however, we recommend them heartily to the reader, but he will be 
disappointed if he reads merely for the story ; the incidental beauties 
constitute the principal charm of the tale, and these can only be seen 
and appreciated by one who is contented to read on slowly and 
patiently, ahd to rest continually by the way, rather than hurry on to 
the end. 


Breton Legends. Translated from the French. (Burns and Lambert. 
pp. 212.)—Those persons who have read M. Emile Souvestre will hardly 
require to be told that Brittany is peculiarly the land of romance, ie. 
within the shortest distance of our less romantic island. We may, too, 
here mention our countryman Mr. Jephson, whose lately-published tour 
in no small degree bears out the prior statements of the French writer. 
The little volume before us is full of poetry ; nearly every tale is in itself 
a poem in prose. The style of the translation is also very simple and 
natural. 

The Settler in South Africa; and other Tales. (B. M. Pickering. pp. 125.) 
—A collection of half a dozen short simple tales, chiefly remarkable in 
that they all refer more or less to life in the Capeof Good Hope. As the 
tales are clearly in every case based on experience, and enter minutely 
into the ups and downs of colonial life, they will probably be read with 
much interest by those persons who have friends in South Africa, or who 
purpose themselves to find a home in that colony. 

Amy's Kitchen: a Village Romance. By the Author of “ A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam,” &c. (Lockwood and Co. pp. 61.)—A simple well-told little 
story, redolent of simple pastoral life'and of “fresh lawns, and pastures 
new.” It is quite worthy of the author of that delightful little tale, 
“ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Narrative of the Embassy of Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo to the Court of 
Timour at Samarcand, a.v. 1403-6. Translated for the first time, 
with Notes, a Preface, and an Introductory Life of Timour Beg, 
by Crements R. Marxuam, F.R.G.8. London; printed for the 
Hakluyt Society. 

HE HAKLUYT SOCIETY have done well in adding the present 
work to their valuable series of publications. It is one of 
high interest, both geographically and historically; in the former 
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respect making us acquainted with the vast regions that lie between 
Constantinople and Samarcand, telling of the dangers of the navi- 
gation of the Euxine from the Greek capital to Trebizond, of the 
condition and appearance of the different countries aad cities through 
which this old traveller passed, of the shores of the Euxine and the 
Caspian, of Armenia, Georgia, Khorassan, and, finally, Tartary itself ; 
and in the latter introducing us to the court of the great Timour, in 
which we obtain glimpses of the mighty conqueror, reposing on his 
laurels after the defeat of Bajazet,but destined himself soon afterwards 
to tread “the way to dusty death.” It is interesting also as “ the 
oldest Spanish narrative of travels of any value,” corroborating many 
of the statements of Ali of Yezd, of Mirkhond, and other Eastern 
writers, and although not so startling as the narratives of Marco Polo 
and Sir John Mandeville, yet characterised by the same quaintness 
and simplicity, while it excels them both perhaps in the writer’s strict 
adherence to truth. ‘We may trust to his faithfulness,” says Mr. 
Ticknor, ‘‘as much as to the vigilant and penetrating spirit he shows 
constantly, except when his religious faith, or his hardly less religious 
loyalty, interferes with its exercise.” 

Such is the narrative which Mr. Markham has introduced to us for 
the first time in an English version, made by himself from a com- 
parison of the edition of 1582 with that of 1782, the only two edi- 
tions of the work published, and accompanied by some valuable 

eographical and historical notes; the whole being preceded by a 
Brief account of the life of Timour Beg, compiled from accurate 
sources. 

The embassy of Don Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo to the Court of 
Samarcand origninated in the laudable desire of Henry III., of 
Castille, to extend the diplomatic relations of his country beyond the 
narrow boundaries of the European states, and acquire such know- 
ledge for himself of the policy of distant countries as might be useful 
in enabling him to govern his own with wisdom. Such, at least, 
is the amiable motive ascribed to him by Mariana. The career of 
Timour Beg, as a co-religionist of his hereditary enemies, the Moors, 
especially attracted his notice; and, before Clavijo visited him, he had 
sent out into the East two of his knights, named Pelayo de Sotomayor 
and Fernando de Palazuelos, ‘to report upon the forces, customs, and 
intentions of the rulers in those distant countries.” These were 

resent at the decisive action between Timour and Bajazet at Angora, 
in the year 1402, and were treated with distinguished courtesy by 
the conqueror, who dismissed them to Spain with a complimentary 
letter to Don Henry, and rich presents of jewels conveyed by the 
hands of an envoy of his own, who accompanied them back, named 
Mohammed Al Cazi. This pleasing reciprocity of good offices was 
not to be despised, and accordingly a fresh embassy to the Court of 
Timour was forthwith resolved upon. It speaks well for the cha- 
racters of both sovereigns, so widely dissociated by distance and 
religion, that they should have both so readily consented to this 
diplomatic intercourse; and the fact is especially interesting, as 
showing that Timour Beg, or Tamerlane, as he is more generally 
called, was not altogether such an uncultivated barbarian as some 
people esteem him—non obstante that he was at the same time one of 
the most merciless of conquerors, rejoicing in the erection of pyramids 
of human heads, burying thousands of his victims alive, and carrying 
pillage and desolation wherever he went. 

The newly-organised embassy consisted of Don Ruy Gonzalez de 
Clavijo, a knight of Madrid, whose lineage was of very ancient date 
in that city, of Don Gomez de Salazar, and of a theologian named 
‘Fray Alonzo Paez de Santa Maria. These three sailed from the port 
of Seville on the 22nd of May 1403, in company with Timour’s envoy, 
Mahommed Al Cazi, and Clavijo commences the narrative of his 
journey from the moment of their departure. 

There is no occasion to describe the route, rather a circuitous one, 
which the ambassadors pursued from Seville to Constantinople. Suf- 
fice it that on the 24th of October they reached Pera, where they found 
lodgings prepared for them, and sent to acquaint the Greek Emperor 
of their arrival and of the object of their mission. On the following 
Sunday the Emperor, Manuel, accorded them a reception at the 
Imperial Palace in Constantinople. He had just returned from 
hearing mass, and the chamber into which they were shown “ was 
lofty and covered with carpets, on one of which there was the skin of 
a leopard, and in the back part pillows were placed, embroidered with 
gold.” The glory of the Greek Emperors had, alas! long before this 
time departed, and their sway now barely extended over the capital 
and its immediate vicinity. We could have wished, nevertheless, to 
hear something more of the ambassador’s interview with the last 
sovereign but one of the Greek Empire. All we are told is, that, 
“ having conversed with the ambassadors for some time, the Emperor 
ordered them to return to their lodgings, and sent them a large stag, 
which had been brought in by some of his huntsmen. The Emperor 
had with him the Empress his wife, and three small children, the 
eldest being about eight years old "—the same who afterwards suc- 
ceeded to the throne under the title of John Palxologus IT., and who 
died bravely fighting in the last siege of Constantinople under Maho- 
met II. On the following day the Emperor sent some of his courtiers 
to the ambassadors, partly as a visit of ceremony, and partly to convey 
his answer on the subjects mooted at their interview. Manuel was a 
politic prince, who had himself visited some of the European Courts, 
as, for instance, those of France and England, which makes us the more 
regret that our ambassador has not favoured us with some of his 

personal characteristics; but the truth is that he was more taken 





up with a desire to convey his impressions of the numerous churches 
that he saw at Constantinople, and the wonderful relics they contained, 
than he was with the very secondary consideration, to him at least, 
of acquainting a distant posterity with the habits and manners of the 
moribund Greek Court. His own predilections were amply gratified: 
for, on the following Tuesday, having signified his desire to visit the 
most remarkable churches in the Imperial city, he was handed over 
to the good offices of one Ilario, a Genoese, married to an illegitimate 
daughter of the Emperor, under whose auspices the tour was made. 
To enumerate what he and his companions saw during the pious 
pilgrimage would not be very interesting. We may mention, however, 
that in the Church of St. John the Baptist they were shown the left 
arm of St. John, from the shoulder to the hand, the arm being 
withered, so that the skin and bone alone remained, while the joints of 
the elbow and hand were adorned with rich jewels set in gold. To 
the church there was attached a monastery, having gardens and vine- 
yards within its precincts. In another church, called the Peribelico. 
dedicated to the Virgin, they were gratified with the sight of the right 
arm of St. John, ‘fresh and in good preservation,” but wanting the 
thumb, for the absence of which a legend is recited, which appeared 
quite satisfactory to the visitors. Here, also, they saw a sail winks 
made from the wood of the true cross discovered by St. Helena. 
They were also shown the body of the blessad St. Gregory, which was 
whole and undecayed. On the same day they visited the church of 
St. Sophia, “ which is the largest, most honoured, and most privileged 
of all the churches in the city.” Of this our author gives a full and 
particular description, extolling its architecture and ornaments as 
‘*the most beautiful that can be seen in the whole world.” Among 
the relics and strange things that it contained, they were shown “ the 
gridiron on which the blessed St. Lawrence was roasted, and a large 
cistern underground capable of floating ten galleys.” On another 
occasion they visited a convent called ‘ Omnipotens,” where they saw 
the stone upon which our Lord was placed when he was taken down 
from the cross. ‘* On it were the tears of the three Marys and of St. 
John, which they wept when Jesus Christ, our God, was taken down; 
and these tears looked fresh, as if they had just fallen”! Such were 
the things that principally attracted the notice of Don Clavijo and 
his companions during their exploration of Constantinople. But our 
author gives some description of the Hippodrome as well, and 
describes generally the appearance of both Constantinople and Pera; 
the former of which, he informs us, was eighteen suiles in circum- 
ference, but not well peopled, “ for in the middle of it there are many 
inclosures, where there are cornfields and fruit gardens.” Pera he 
describes as a small city, but well peopled, principally by Genoese, 
and containing many good and handsome houses. 

On the 14th of November the ambasadors, being eager to pursue 
their route, engaged a galliot with a Genoese captain to convey them 
to Trebizond; but, having set out upon their voyage, they experienced 
a rough reception from the proverbially inhospitable Euxine (lucus a 
non lucendo), so that they were obliged to return to Pera and there 
winter. In early spring, however, 1404, they again set sail, and on 
the 11th of April, after a perilous voyage, reached ‘Trebizond. Out- 
side of this city the Genoese had a strong castle, to which the ambas- 
sadors repaired, and were honourably received and entertained as 
guests. : 

On the following day they were received and entertained by the 
Emperor of Trebizond, Manuel, and his son Alexis, who paid 
tribute to Timour Beg and other Turks their neighbours, as a condi- 
tion of retaining their quasi-independence. Then follows a descrip- 
tion of ‘Trebizond, with some account of the religious faith of its 
inhabitants ; in the course of which we are told that the clergy are 
permitted to marry, but not oftener than once, and then it must be 
with a virgin. ‘*When their wives die, they do not marry again, 
but remain widowers, and they are very unhappy for the rest of their 
lives!” The immortal Dr. Primrose, the champion of monogamy, 
might, we think, have been staggered by such a result springing from 
his favourite theory. ‘The Spanish ambassador indulgently remarks: 
“They hold these and other erroneous opinious, yet they are very 
devout, and say long prayers.” 

On the 27th of April the embassy left Trebizond to pursue their 
journey to the Court of Timour Beg, accompanied by an escort from 
the Greek Emperor through his dominions. On their journey through 
Armenia they met with numerous adventures, which it would be too 
long to enumerate. In this part of his work also the ambassador 
mentions the cause of the quarrel that had taken place a short time 
previously between Timour Beg and Bajazet, and which had ended in 
the total defeat of the latter by his much more powerful antagonist. 


The reasons (he says) why the Turk and Timour Beg came to know of each 
other, and why Timour Beg came to Turkey to fight the Turk Bayazid, are as 
follows: A certain cavalier, Zaratan, lord of the city of Arsinga, held a territory 
which bordered on the dominions of the Turk. The Turk, being desirous of 
possessing the land of this Zaratan, and especially the castle of Camag, sent to 
demand tribute from him, and that he should give up the said castle of Camag. 
Zaratan replied that he would pay tribute, but that he would not give up the 
castle; and the Turk declared ,that if he did not he should be deprived of all 
his land. Zaratan having heard of the great power of Timour Beg, and that 
he was then waging war in Persia, sent an embassy to him with presents and 
letters, beseeching him to defend him from the Turk, and protesting that he was 
ready to obey him. Timour Beg, therefore, sent his ambassador to the Turk 
with letters, in which he declared that Zaratan was his subject, and that the 
Turk must not molest him, threatening if he did to do as much for him. The 
Turk, never having heard of Timour Beg until that time, and believing that 
there was no man in the world equal to himself, got into such a passion that it 
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was quite wonderful, and sent back letters to Timour Beg, in which he said that 
he was astonished there could be a man so mad and insolent as to write such 
great folly; that he would do what he chose against Zaratan, and against 
every other man in the whole universe. He further promised to come and eeek 
for Timour Beg, and that he could not escape from falling into his hands. He 
also swore that he would disgrace him by dishonouring his principal wife. 
‘Timour Beg, being possessed of great confidence, determined to show his power, 
and marched from the beautiful plains of Carabaque in Persia, where he had 
wintered that year, with a great army, straight to the city of Arsinga. Thence be 
advanced into the land of Turkey, and besieged the city of Sabastria. The 
people of Sabastria sent to the Turk, their lord, for heip; and when be heard 
that Timour Beg was in his territory, he got into a great passion and 
collected a force, which he sent against him, under his eldest son, Muzulman 
Chalabi. The force consisted of two hundred thousand cavalry, and he intended 
himself to fullow with a Jarger army; but before the Turks could arrive, Timour 
hiad entered the city, and he did so in this manner. He fought the besieged so 
fiercely that at last they came to speak to him, and he agreed that certain men 
of the city should come to him; that he would cause no blood to be shed; and 
that they should give him a certain quantity of gold and silver. When Timour 
Beg had received the tribute which he demanded, he said that he desired to tell 
those of the city certain things which were much to their advantage; and 
that for this purpose the chief men should come to him. These, trusting in the 
safe-conducts he had given them, came to him; and Timour Beg, as soon as he 
had got them outside the city, caused great holes to be made, and said to them 
that he had certainly promised not to shed their blood, but that be would stifle 
them in these holes, and he ordered his troops to enter the city. He buried all 
who had come out to him alive, and ordered the city to be pillaged, pulled down, 
and destroyed. When this was done he marched away, and on the day that he 
departed the son of the Turk arrived with his two hundred thousand cavalry ; 
and when he found that the city of Sabastria was destroyed, and Timour Beg 
gone, he waited there for his father, and Timour Beg marched straight to the 
nd of the Sultan of Babylon. 


Readers who may have derived their impression of Tamerlane’s 
character from Nicholas Rowe's fustian tragedy will find themselves 
sadly at fault when brought face to face with this sanguinary passage 
in his career—one, alas! only of many; for the victims of Timour’s 
ambition must be reckoned not even by hundreds of thousands, but 
by millions. On the ruins of Bagdad alone he piled up a pyramid of 
90,000 human heads. Astrakhan, Delhi, Ispahan, Aleppo, Damascus, 
Smyrna, and a thousand other towns or cities, were either sacked, 
burned, or utterly destroyed by him or his lieutenants, and generally 
by his own express orders. ‘His most destructive wars,” says 
Gibbon, ‘ were rather inroads than conquests. He invaded Turkestan, 
Kipzak, Russia, Hindostan, Syria, Anatolia, Armenia, and Georgia, 
without a hope or a desire of preserving those distant provinces. 
From thence he departed, laden with spoil; but he left behind him 
neither troops to awe the contumacious, nor magistrates to protect the 
obedient natives. When he had broken the fabric of their ancient 
government, he abandoned them to the evils which his invasion had 
aggravated or caused, nor were these evils compensated by any 
present or possible benefits.” Such was the ruthless conqueror into 
whose dominions the ambassadors were now penetrating. We can- 
not, however, affurd to accompany them through their journey, in 
which they advanced from Armenia to Azerbijan, and thence through 
Irak and Khorassan, reaching the great river Oxus on the 21st of 
August. Crossing this river, they travelled onwards, and on the 28th 
reached the city of Kesh, where Timour and his father were both 
born; and on the 8th of September they arrived at the great city of 
Samarcand itself. Here, after some delay, owing to the performance 
of necessary ceremonials, and when they had delivered up their letter 
with the presents that accompanied it, they were admitted to an 
audience of the mighty Emperor, which is thus described : 

Timour Beg was seated in a portal in front of the entrance of a beautiful palace; 
and he was sitting on the ground. Before him there was a fountain, which threw 
up the water very high, and in it there were some red apples. The lord was seated 
cross-legged, on silken embroidered carpets, amongst round pillows. He 
was dressed in a robe of silk, with a high white hat on his bead, on the top of 
which there was a splendid ruby with pearls and precious stones round it. As 
soon as the ambassadors saw the lord they made a reverential bow, placing the 
knee on the ground and crossing the arms on the breast; then they went for- 
ward and made another, and then a third, remaining with their knees on the 
ground. The lord ordered them to rise and come forward, and the knights, who 
had held them until then, let them go. ‘Three mirzas then came and led them 
forward until they stood together before the lord. This was done that the lord 
might see them better, for his eyesight was bad, being so old that the eyelids 
had fallen down entirely. He did not give them his hand to kiss, for it was not 
the custom for any great lord to kiss bis hand; but he asked after the king, 
saying, ‘‘ How is my son the king? Is he in good health?” When the ambas- 
sadors had answered, Timour Beg turned to the knights who were seated around 
him, amongst whom were one of the sons of Tokalmish, the former Emperor of 
Tartary, several chiefs of the blood of the late Emperor of Samarcand, and 
others of the family of the lord himself, and said, “* Behold! here are the ambas- 
sadors sent by my son, the King of Spain, who is the greatest king of the 
Franks, and lives at the end of the world. These Franks are truly a great 
people, and I will give my benediction to the King of Spain my son. It would 
have sufficed if he had sent you to me with the letter, and without the presents, 
80 well satisfied am I to hear of his health and prosperous state.” 


The theologian of our ambassador’s party then offered his services 
to read the letter, which were declined for the time, Timour promising 
him that he would send for him afterwards and hear it read in private. 
Then followed a banquet, at which many other ambassadors besides 
those of Spain were entertained, one being from the Sultan of Baby- 
lon and another from the Lord of Cathay. ‘The latter had been 
awarded the place of honour by the Mirzas, but Timour ordered that 


‘the position should be reversed in favour of Clavijo and his compa- 


nions, observing, in anything but complimentary terms, “ that he who 
was the ambassador from a thief and a bad man, his enemy, should sit 
below them; and from that time, at the feasts and entertainments 
given by the lord, they always sat in that order.” ‘The style of enter- 


tainment, according to our notions, was not of the most refined order. 
Let the reader judge for himself. 

As soon as these ambassadors and many others who had come from distant 
countries were seated in order, they brought much meat boiled, roasted, and 
dressed in other ways, and roasted horses; and they placed there sheep and 
horses on very large round pieces of stamped leather. When the lord called for 
meat, the people dragged it to bim on these pieces of leather, so great was its 
weight; and, as soon as it was within twenty paces of him, the carvers came, 
who cut it up, kneeling on the leather. They cut it in pieces, and put the 
pieces in basins of gold and silver, earthenware, and glass and porcelain, which 
is very scarce and precious. The most honourable piece was a haunch of the 
horse with the loin, but without the leg, and they placed parts of it in the cups 
of gold and silver. They also cut up the haunches of the sheep. They then put 
pieces of the tripes of the horses, about the sizeof a man’s fist, into the cups, and en- 
tire sheep’s heads, and in this way they made many dishes. When they had made 
sufficient, they placed them in rows. Then some men came with soup, and the 
sprinkled salt over it, and put a little into each dish as sauce, and they took 
some very thin cukes of corn, doubled them four times, and placed one over each 
cup or basin of meat. . .. When the roast and boiled meats were done with, 
they brought meats dressed in various other ways, and balls of forced meat ; 
and after that there came fruit, melons, grapes, and nectarines; and they gave 
them drink out of silver and golden jugs, particularly sugar and cream, a 
pleasant beverage which they make in the summer time. 

On another occasion they were invited to a banquet in a different 
palace from the present, but they were prevented from being punctual 
by the absence of their interpreter, so that when they arrived they 
found his Majesty afler dinner. He was much enraged, and showed 
the ambassadors a taste of his temper by ordering the poor interpreter 
to have a hole bored through his nose, and a rope passed through it, 
by which he was to be dragged along through the camp, a spectacle 
to all beholders. He had scarcely finished speaking, when some of 
his attendants rushed forward to inflict the punishment ordered ; but 
the ambassadors prayed for his forgiveness, which was reluctantly 
granted. 

As the ambassadors lost their dinner in this way, Timour made it 
up to them by sending to their lodgings five sheep and two large jars of 
wine, On another occasion that they were to feast with him, he sent 
them a large jug of wine, and ordered them to drink it before coming 
to him, “‘so that they might arrive ina jovial mood.” Indeed, he 
was very careful of his guests in whatever concerned their eating and 
drinking, The quantity they consumed was not always sufficient, 
as he thought ; and he once consigned them to the residence of his 
chief porter, where he considered they might eat and drink more at 
their ease ; sending for their entertainment ten whole sheep, a horse, 
and a load of wine. One of the ladies of the royal family, Hansada, 
wife of Timour’s eldest son, also gave the ambassadors an entertain- 
ment, or rather invited them to a drinking bout, in which she and her 
ladies showed their prowess to be quite equal to that of the opposite 
sex. Cano, the wife of ‘Timour Beg himself, was present on the 
occasion, and after the drinking had lasted a long time she 
called the ambassadors to her, and gave them cups of wine with her 
own hand; importuning Ruy Gonzalez for a long time, to make him 
drink, for she would not believe that he never touched wine. ‘ The 
drinking,” in fact, says our author, “ was such that some of the men 
fell down drunk before her; and this was considered very jovial, for 
they think there can be no pleasure without drunken men.” But 
enough of this Tartar junketing! By way of variety, let us men- 
tion that Timour gave the ambassadors a few specimens of the way in 
which he dealt with criminals, or those whom he was pleased to regard 
as such. ‘Thus, when one of his grandsons was married, Timour gave 
orders that all the traders in the city of Samarcand, ‘the cooks, and 
butchers, bakers, and shoemakers, and all other people in the city, 
should come to the plain where the lord was encamped with his horde, 

pitch their tents, and sell their goods there, instead of in the city.” 
Each trade then played a game for the amusement of the assembled 
horde. But in the midst of the traders’ tents Timour caused to be 
erected a great number of gallows, declaring that in this festival he 
knew how to be merciful and kind to some, and how to be severe to 
others, 

The first piece of justice was inflicted upon a chief magistrate, whom they 
call Dina, who was the greatest officer in all the land of Samarcand. ‘Timour 
had left him in the city as his magistrate, when he departed, for six years and 
eleven months; during which time this man had neglected his duties; so the 
lord ordered him to be harged, and confiscated all his goods. The justice in- 
flicted upon this great man caused terror amongst the people; and the same 
punishment was ordered to be inflicted upon another man, who had interceded 
for this magistrate. A councillor of the lord, named Burado Meerza, asked for 
his pardon, if he paid a sum of four hundred thousand bezants of silver, each 
bezant being equal to a silver rial. The lord approved of this, and when the 
man had given all he had, he was tormented to give more, and as he bad no 
more, he was hung up by the feet until be was dead. 

Such was the kind of justice administered by Timour Beg among 
his subjects—hanging being the common punishment of the rich, and 
beheading that of the meaner sort of criminals, 

We have left ourselves no space for the ambassador's description ot 
Samarcand, which was at that time both very rich and populous, 
Timour having conveyed to it numerous captives from distant parts, 
especially such as were skilful in handicrafts. From Damascus, for 
instance, he brought silk-weavers, bowyers, and workers in glass and 
earthenware. From Turkey he brought archers, masons, and silver- 
smiths, ‘ He also brought men skilled in making engines of war, 
and he sowed hemp and flax, which had never before been seen in the 
land.” 

Towards the end of October the ambassadors became impatient to 








return to their own country, and on the Ist of November they waited 
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upon the Emperor, by his order, expecting to receive from him their 
dismissal. On that day, however, he excused himself to them, and on 
many occasions subsequently their efforts to see him proved ineffec- 
tual. The great Timour was, in fact, ill; and the Meerzas of the 
Palace ordered that the ambassadors should take their departure 
without either letter or message to their own sovereign. There was 
no help for it, and they accordingly set out upon their return, in 
company with the ambassadors from Turkey and Babylon, on the 21st 
of November 1404. Of their return journey there is no occasion to 
speak. Suffice it that on the 24th of March 1406 the ambassadors 
presented themselves to their sovereign at Alcala de Henares, and, 
doubtless, gratified him very much by the recital of their adventures. 
On the 17th February 1405 the great Timour died; Don Henry of 
Castille died in 1407, and Clavijo in 1412. Thus passed from the 
scene the principal persons concerned in this embassy. We conclude 
by thanking Mr, Markham for the great pleasure that we have expe- 
rienced in perusing this agreeable volume. 





Self-Help: with Illustrations of Character and Conduct. By Samurt 
Suites, Author of the “Life of George Stephenson.” New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Twentieth Thousand. London: 
John Murray. 1860. 


ee SCARCELY in accordance with our usual practice, we 
advert to the new edition of Mr. Smiles’s excellent little volume, 
the first edition of which we noticed at the time of its publication. 
Our deviation is due to Mr. Smiles himself, who has really enriched 
the new edition with a great deal of fresh and interesting matter, not 
culled from books, but evidently the result of painstaking and personal 
inquiry. The sketch of the Peel family, for instance, has been 
augmented by the following very striking and, in part, romantic 
notice of the first Sir Robert Peel, the father of the great statesman. 
The passage speaks for itself: 


Sir Robert Peel, the first baronet and the second manufacturer of the name, 
inherited all his father’s enterprise, ability, and industry. His position, at 
starting in life, was little above that of an ordinary working man; for his 
father, though laying the foundations of, future prosperity, was still struggling 
with the difficulties arising from insufficient capital. When Robert was only 
twenty years of age, he determined to begin the business of cotton printing, 
which he had by this time learnt with his father, on his own account. His 
uncle, James Haworth, and William Yates, of Blackburn, joined him in his 
enterprise ; the whole capital which they could raise amongst them amounting 
to only about 500/., the principal part of which was supplied by William Yates. 
His father kept a small inn in Blackburn, where he was well known as ‘ Yates 
o’ th’ Bull;”’ and having saved money by his business, he was willing to ad- 
vance sufficient to give his son a start in the lucrative trade of cotton-printing, 
then in its infancy. Robert Peel, though comparatively a mere youth, supplied 
the practical knowledge of the business; but it was said of him, and proved 
true, that he ‘carried an old head on young shoulders.” A ruined corn-mill, 
with its adjoining fields, was purchased for a comparatively small sum, near the 
then insignificant town of Bury, where the works long after continued to be 
known as “ The Ground ;” and, a few wooden sheds having been run up, the 
firm commenced their cotton-printing business in a very humble way in the year 
1770, adding to it that of cotton-spinning a few years later. The frugal style in 
which the partners lived may be inferred from the following incident in their 
early career. William Yates, being a married man with a family, commenced 
housekeeping on a small scale, and to oblige Peel, who was single, he agreed to 
take him asa lodger. The sum which the latter first paid for board and lodging 
was only 8s. a week; but Yates, considering this too little, insisted on the weekly 
payment being increased a shilling, to which Peel at first demurred, and a dif- 
ference between the partners took place, which was eventually compromised by 
the lodger paying an advance of sixpence a week. William Yates’s eldest child 
was a girl named Ellen, and she very soon became an especial favourite with 
the young lodger. On returning from his hard day’s work at ‘‘The Ground,” 
he would take the little girl upon his knee, and say to her, ‘* Nelly, thou bonny 
little dear, wilt be my wife?” to which the child would readily answer ‘‘ Yes,” 
as any child would do, ‘‘ Then I'll wait for thee, Nelly; I'll wed thee, and none 
else.” And Robert Peel did wait. As the girl grew in beauty towards woman- 
hood, his determination to wait for her was strengthened ; and after the lapse of 
ten years—years of close application to business and rapidly increasing pro- 
sperity—Robert Peel married Ellen Yates when she had completed her seven- 
teenth year; and the pretty child, whom her mother’s lodger and father’s 
partner had nursed upon his knee, became Mrs. Peel, and eventually Lady Peel, 
the mother of the future Prime Minister of England. Lady Peel was a noble 
and beautiful woman, fitted to grace any station in life. She possessed rare 
powers of mind, and was, on every emergency, the high-souled and faithful 
counsellor of her husband. For many years after their marriage, she acted as 
his amanuensis, conducting the principal part of his business cortespondence, 
for Mr. Peel himself was an indifferent and almost unintelligible writer. She 
died in 1803, only three years after the baronetcy had been conferred upon her 
husband. It is said that London fashionable life—so unlike what she had been 
accustomed to at home—proved injurious to her health ; and old Mr. Yates was 
afterwards accustomed to say, “ If Robert hadn’t made our Nelly a ‘ Lady,’ she 
might ha’ been living yet.” 


We are not quite sure that the following anecdote of Mr. Carlyle’s 
loss of the first volume of his ‘‘ French Revolution” has ever appeared 
in print; certainly, no prior account of it has been so faithfully 
told as this, which figures for the first time in the new edition of 
** Selp-Help :” 


The accidental destruction of Sir Isaac Newton’s papers by his little dog 
“Diamond” upsetting a lighted taper upon his desk, by which the elaborate 
calculations of many years were in a moment destroyed, is a well-known anec- 
dote, and need not here be repeated. It is said that the loss caused the philoso- 
pher such profound grief, that it seriously injured his health and impaired bis 
understanding. An accident of a somewhat similar kind happened to the MS. 
of Mr. Carlyle’s first volume of his “ French Revolution.” He had lent the MS. 
to a literary neighbour to peruse. By some mischance or other it had been left 
lying on the parlour floor, and become forgotten. Weeks ran on, and the bhis- 
torian sent for his MS., the printers being loud for “copy.” Inquiries were 
made, and then it was found that the maid-of-all-work, finding what she con- 
ceived to be a bundle of waste paper on the floor, had used it to fight the kitchen 











and parlour fires with! Such was the answer returned to Mr. Carlyle; and his 
consternation and despair may be imagined. There was, however, no help for 
him but to set himself resolutely to work to re-write his book; and he turned 
to and did it. He had no draft, and was compelled to rake up from his memory 
facts, ideas, and expressions, which had long since been dismissed. The com- 
position of the book in the first instance had been a work of real pleasure; the 
re-writing of it a second time was one of pain and anguish almost beyond belief. 
That he persevered and finished the volume under such circumstances affords an 
instance of determination of purpose which has seldom been exceeded. 

The ‘literary neighbour” was, we believe, Mr. John Stuart Mill ; 
and some criti¢s pretend to recognise in the style of the first volume 
of the “ French Revolution” traces of the circumstances under 
which it was composed or recomposed. 

From a very interesting sketch, added to the new edition, of James 
Sharples, the working blacksmith of Blackburn, the all but self- 
taught painter and engraver of ‘‘ The Forge” (praised in Taz Critic 
at the time of its appearance), we take a passage which may encourage 
the promoters of Mechanics’ Institutions and of the art-education of 
the working classes : 


His elder brother, being like himself disposed to be industrious in the 
evening’s after the day’s work was over, occupied himself in mechanical drawing; 
and he recommended James to practise figure and landscape drawing. He 
accordingly began to make copies of lithographs, but remained altogether igno- 
rant of the rules of perspective and the principles of light and shade. He worked 
away, however, and gradually acquired expertness in copying. At sixteen he 
entered the Bury Mechanics’ Institution for the purpose of attending the drawing 
class, which was taught by an amateur artist who followed the trade of a 
barber. There he had one lesson a week during three months. The teacher 
recommended him to obtain from the library Burnet’s “ Practical Treatise on 
Painting ;” but, as he could not yet read with ease, he was under the necessity 
of getting his mother, and sometimes his elder brother, to read passages from 
the book for him, while he sat by and listened. Feeling himself hampered b 
his ignorance of the art of reading, and eager to master the contents of Burnet’s 
book, he ceased attending the drawing class at the Mechanics’ Institute after 
the first quarter, and diligently devoted himself to learn reading and writing at 
home. In this he soon succeeded ; and when he again joined the Institution for 
another quarter, and took out ‘ Burnet” a second time, he was not only able to 
read it, but to make written extracts for future use. So ardently did he study 
the volume, that he used to rise at four o'clock in the morning to read it and 
copy out passages; after which ke went to the foundry at six, worked until six 
and sometimes eight in the evening, and returned home to enter with fresh zest 
upon the study of Burnet, which he continued very often until a late hour. 
Part of his nights were also occupied in drawing and making copies of drawings. 
On one of these—a copy of Leonardo da Vinci's ‘* Last Supper”—he spent an 
entire night. He went to bed, indeed, but his mind was so engrossed with the 
subject that he could not sleep, and rose again to resume his pencil. 


Many people know the identity of the Brothers Cheeryble of 
“‘ Nicholas Nickleby ” with the Brothers Grant, of Manchester; but 
the following anecdote of the elder of those two good men may be as 
new to most of our readers as to the readers of the first edition of 
Mr. Smiles’s work : 


A Manchester warehouseman published an exceedingly scurrilous pamphlet 
against the firm of Grant Brothers, holding up the elder partner to ridicule as 
“ Billy Button.” William was informed by some one of the nature of the 
pamphlet, and his observation was that the man would live to repent of it. Oh!” 
said the libeller, when informed of the remark, ‘‘ he thinks that some time or 
other I shall be in his debt; but I will take good care of that.” It happens, 
however, that men in business do not always foresee who shall be their creditor; 
and it so turned out that the Grants’ libeller became a bankrupt, and could not 
obtain his certificate and begin business again without obtaining their signature. 
It seemed to him a hopeless case to call upon that firm for any favour, but the 
pressing claims of his family forced him to make the application. He appeared 
before the man whom he had ridiculed as ‘ Billy Button” accordingly. He 
told his tale and produced his certificate. ‘You wrote a pamphlet against us 
once?” said Mr. Grant. The supplicant expected to see his document thrown 
into the fire; instead of which Grant signed the name of the firm, and thus 
completed the necessary certificate. ‘‘ We make ita rule,” said he, handing it 
back, “ never to refuse signing the certificate of an honest tradesman, and we 
have never yet heard that you were anything else.” The tears started into the 
man’s eyes. ‘ Ab,” continued Mr. Grant, ‘‘ you see my saying was true, that 
you would live to repent writing that pamphlet. I did not mean it as a threat 
—I only meant that some day you would know us better, and repent having 
tried to injure us.”—“'I do, I do, indeed, repent it.”—‘ Well, well, you know us 
now. But how do you get on—what are you going todo?” The poor man 
stated that he had friends who would assist him when his certificate was 
obtained. “But how are you off in the mean time?” The answer was that, 
having given up every farthing to his creditors, he had been compelled to stint 
his family in even the common necessaries of life, that he might be enabled to 
pay for his certificate. ‘‘ My good fellow, this will never do; your wife and 
family must not suffer in this way; be kind enough to take this ten-pound note 
to your wife from me: there, there, now—don’t cry, it will be all well with you 
yet; keep up your spirits, set to work like a man, and you will raise your head 
among the best of us yet.” The overpowered man endeavoured with choking 
utterance to express his gratitude, but in vain; and putting his hand to his face, 
he went out of the room sobbing like a child. ‘ 

Mr. Smiles has acted in the spirit of his book by improving it in 
the way of which our readers have had some samples. It is now 
more worthy than ever of its great success. 





Income-Tax Tables, showing at Sight the Amount of Duty at 7d., 6d., 5d., 
34d., 3d., 24d., and lid., in the Pound; accompanied by a variety of Sta- 
tistical Information, extracted from Parliamentary Documents, By CuarLEs 
M. Witricn, Actuary and Secretary to the University Life Assurance 
Society. Fourth Edition. (Longman and Co.)~—To this edition Mr. 
Willich has added a supplement, which, unfortunately, under Mr. 
Gladstone’s financial régime, promises to be more useful than the original 
tables. This supplement shows at sight the amount of duty at 10d., 
11}d., 1s. 1d, 1s. 2d., and 1s. 4d. in the pound. 

A few Hints for Home Happiness and Comfort, addressed chiefly to Village 
Girls on their leaving School. By a Lapy. (J. and C. Mozley. pp. 24.) 
—A plain, simple, and what is specially to be commended, practical little 
tract, written for the purpose of initiating school girls into some of the 
more neglected minutiz of domestic life. 
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We have also received : Archives of Medicine. Edited by Lionel S. 
Beale, F.R.S. No. V. (John Churchill.) —— Registration of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages in Ireland, A paper read at the British Association, 1857, 
py Arthur Moore, Esq. (Dublin: A. Thorn and Sons.)——Abstract of a 
Lecture, introductory to a Course on Sanitary Science, now in Process of 
Delivery at the Cooper Institute, New York, By E. Y. Robbins, Esq. (New 
York: B. F. Corlies.——Gardening for the Million, and Amateurs and 
Cottagers’ Guide. By G. Glenny, F.H.S. (Houlston and Wright.) A 
new edition, revised and corrected ; and as the title-page also informs us 
that it is the one hundred and tenth thousand which has been printed, 
it offers fair testimony to its appreciation by the public——The Handy 
Book of Gardening and Golden Rules for Gardeners, By George Glenny, 





F.H.S. Fourth edition, enlarged. (Houlston and Wright.\——A Guide 
to Typography. By H. Beadnell. No. X. (London: E. Bowering.)—— 
What is a Boy? By Thomas Morell Blacke. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.) ‘The second edition of a pamphlet by the Master of Chipping-hill 
School, who approves of corporeal punishment, but not of fighting, 
We must leave him to the author of “Tom Brown.”———The Victoria 
Danse du Monde and Quadriile receptor. (Dean and Son.) A 
vade mecum of ball-room etiquette, which may have its utility, 
though, we must confess, we know not to whom._—The Eighth Edition 
of The Buyer's Order Book, By J. A, Temple. A useful iittle brochure 
to buyers and sellers, full of ready modes of calculation.—— Révue Indé- 
pendante. (W. Jeffs.) 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

6“ ECIDED SUCCESS” is a phrase so much prattled and 

parodied nowadays, that it has lost its original meaning and 
force. Within the last week, however, one has been achieved, that 
may fairly challenge dispute. Five years have quietly slipped away 
since Beethoven’s “Fidelio” was represented in London, and not 
only the direct supporters of the great lyric establishment in Covent- 
garden, but the public generally, looked forward vaginal to that 
approach of time when a revival might be expected, Rare, very rare, 
are the appearances of artistes who, though pre-eminently great in the 
high walks of the drama, attempt the arduons character which stands 
out so conspicuously in ‘ Fidelio.” Not that the music is more 
exacting than that of many other operas, but the due embodiment of 
Leonora is a severe test of highly-finished vocal and dramatic attri- 
butes combined. Mlle. Rosina Csillag has, for a long time, enjoyed 
the reputation of possessing these needed unities, and her first 
appearance before an English audience in a dramatic character was, 
as a matter of course, one of those ‘ events” which mark the varied 
epochs in the year’s history. ‘The scenes of Mlle. Csillag’s triumphs 
have been confined, hitherto, almost exclusively to German 
cities; and until the night in question, we believe, she accus- 
tomed herself to sing the music in the language to which it was 
originally set. Undaunted either by a new audience, or a 
new tongue to address it in, Mlle. Csillag nerved herself 
to the task, and triumphed over every apparent difficulty. 
“ Fidelio” is Beethoven's only opera. It was composed when he was 
in the flower of his age, when his genius was at once fresh and mature, 
and before he indulged in those eccentricities which throw a veil of 
obscurity over so many of his subsequent works, Beethoven, it is 
well known, was never in favour with the aristocracy of Vienna, the 
only class who patronised the opera in those days, and “ Fidelio” 
met with a neglect which embittered his spirit and drove him for ever 
from the musical stage. During the last quarter of a century the 
opera, bot in its native attire and in an English dress, has gradually 
grown familiar, and with the present representation its popularity 
must be widely extended. The success of “‘ Fidelio” is due in no 
small degree to its dramatic construction, and the strong domestic 
interest of its subject. ‘The devoted wife, who rescues a beloved 
husband from the dungeon in which he has been immured by a powerful 
enemy, is a creation of exquisite beauty, and the story of her heroic 
efforts is told with the utmost simplicity, not a single incident being 
introduced that does not bear directly upon the denouement. 


DRAMATIS PERSON A. 


Don Fernando ......... (State Minister) .........scsscessseessens Sig. Polonini. 

Don Pizarro.........0+ (Governor of the State Prison) ...... Sig. Tagliafico. 
Florestan ........ ousseel (State Prisoner)..........sscesseseeeeseees Sig. Neri-Beraldi. 
LeOn0ra,...ssererrereeee (Under the name of Fidelio) ......... Mile. Rosa Caillag. 
CE ie nacreneniievs CRU IRANI scnnscwiddsectiinnsenasnnetcns Mons. Zelger. 
Marcellina,.........064 « (His Daughter) ............crcccccccees Mile. Corbair, 
TACqQuind ..ssceeserereee (Porter of the Prison) ......-..ceeseeee Sig. Luchesi, 


The moment that Leonora offered herself to the sight of the audience 
on Thursday evening, exhausted with the load of provisions which she 
had been commissioned to procure, a peal of welcome burst from all 
sides of the house. She looked the handsome youth with whom the 
gaoler’s daughter might well be captivated. Her earliest notes betokened 
the material of her composition ; and asshe proceeded, every quality of a 
great artist-—voice, taste, execution, style, expression—revealed itself. 
Her powers also as an actress take equal rank with her vocal acquire- 
ments. With her, Leonora becomes a thoroughly artistic perso- 
nation, in which every gesture is full of purpose, every touch a study; 
so that the audience is made to see the heroine, as it were, for the 
first time. When performed on the following Saturday, Mlle. Csillag 
enlarged the view ; fresh traits of feeling were evinced, arising out of 
intense identification with the character, and springing apparently 
from the impulse of the moment, and not from any previously-framed 
design, This diversity of performance may be the result of consum- 
mate art, and it may be something beyond—the immediate dictate of 
nature. We incline to the latter idea. Corbari, as usual, was 
excellent as Marcellina; ond Sig. Neri-Baraldi, though less at 
home in the music of Florestan made commendable efforts. 
M. Zelger looked the stern, uncompromising gaoler, and sustained 





the character with immense effect throughout. The quartet, “ II core 
e la mia fe,” missed the usual encore on the first representation, but 
wonit on the second, Other portions of the opera were.re-demanded, 
but in the majority of instances declined. ‘The overture in E was 
played at the commencement ; and, between the first and second acts, 
the more celebrated one in C, the latter encored on the evenings to 
which these remarks apply. On Tuesday “ La Favorita” was in- 
troduced, and with it Grisi and Mario. These celebrated artistes were 
received with the accustomed fervour of bygone days, although many 
a contributor to the general outburst entertained a considerable 
amount of anxiety mingled with his delight—anxiety, lest the enemy 
of youth and of song should have marred the power of voice or 
abated the vigour and majesty of action. That such is the case to a 
large extent, is an opinion entertained by many who have not suflicient 
candour to express it. M. Faure received a well-merited encore in 
**A tanto amore.” The getting up of the opera, with its seenery, 
dresses, and decorations, elicited the general admiration of the fullest 
house of the present youthful season. 

It is now pretty freely admitted that the plan adopted two years 
ago by the directors of the Monday Popular Concerts for familiarising 
the public with the writings of great musicians was based on wisdom, 
Certain it is that very beneficial results are already manifest. The 
high and intrinsic value of chamber compositions, hitherto all buts 
sealed book to the crowd, is gradually being worked out. Of this 
truth any unprejudiced visitor to the weekly meetings at St James’s 
Hall may be easily convinced, both from the intense eagerness mani- 
fested on the part of the uninitiated to acquire, and the gratification 
that beams when the object is attained, Monday evening brought a 
larger attendance than usual. True, the occasion was more than 
ordinary. Mr. Sims Reeves rarely seeks—in the conventional use of 
the term—a “ benefit ;” and, as his admirers are legion, a cue is at 
once given for the throng that besieged the doors of the elegant 
building in Regent-street at an early period of the evening. Mr, 
Reeves appears to have equipped himself specially for this memorable 
meeting. He never sang better during his whole professional career, 
and seldom is music combining so much value and variety allotted to 
an individual in a single programme. Doubtlessly this may be 
referred to the circumstance that singers of Mr. Reeves’s mould and 

uality appear, like meteors, at wide intervals of time. There are still 
living some whose memories extend to the palmy days of Braham and 
his mode of dealing with Handel’s ‘‘ Jephthab,” and more especially 
in the recitative, ‘* Deeper and deeper still.” Mr. Reeves, though not 
so intensely dramatic as his great prototype, imparts to the grief of the 
son of Gilead a pathos quite as much in keeping with the harrowing 
nature of the story. ‘The aria, “ Waft her, angels,” which Braham 
attached to it, to suit the purposes of concert-givers and his own like- 
wise, does not fenststilltcle follow the recitative in the oratorio, but, 
being in the same key in which the latter concludes, melts, as it were, 
into the subject without any apparent intervening dismemberment. 
A more exquisite reading of the aria it is not possible for singer to 
attain unto, or listener to hear. At the conclusion Mr. Reeves 
was recalled, at the seeming request of the whole auditory—a compli- 
ment returned by bowing acknowledgment. Beethoven’s ‘* Adelaide,” 
and Mr. Sims Reeves’s singing of it, are usually bound together 
orally with one and the same breath, and, in writing, with the same ink- 
drop. A daring, but fruitless, attempt was made by a strong-lunged 
unreasonable section of the audience for a rehearing. In “The Stolen 
Kiss” he yielded to the vociferous call. ‘ Dalla sua pace,” one of the so- 
named appendix pieces, composed for the first representation of ‘* Don 
Giovanni,” has become extremely popular in concert-rooms through 
Mr. Reeves; and, admirable in point of execution as all the pieces to 
which we have referred were, Mozart’s song was quite equal to any of 
them. The other vocalists were Mrs. Sims Reeves and Mise. Sainton- 
Dolby. Miss Arabella Goddard made choice of Mozart’s sonata in F 
major as a solo piece, and with M. Sainton performed Dussek’s cele- 
brated sonata in B flat major, Although this was considered in 
Dussek’s lifetime one of his most masterly chamber compositions, yet 
it fell into such neglect afterwards, that the publishers, not thinking 
the plates upon which it was engraved worth the space they occupied 
on the shelves, caused them to be melted. In their revival there is 
the prospect of a more enduring future. A quartet of Beethoven in 
F major (Op. 133), and played superbly by M, Sainton, Herr Goffrie, 
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Mr. Doyle, and Sig. Piatti, was another striking illustration of the 
apophthegm, “Art is of no country.” 

An inaugural soirée musicale given by Messrs, Collard and Collard, 
the eminent pianoforte makers, on Friday evening, claims a passing 
remark, on account of the magnificent display of new instru- 
ments, the interesting character of the programme, and the number 
of talented executants engaged to interpret it. The concert took 
place in Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, Chief among the 
vocalists were Miss Augusta Thomson, Miss Palmer, Mr, Wilbye 
Cooper, M. Depret, the English Glee and Madrigal Union, &c. As 
instrumentalists Mr. Osborne, Mr. Blagrove, Sig. Piatti, were con- 
spicuous both in combination and individual playing. Beethoven's 
trio in B flat and a fantasia (violoncello) appeared to claim the most 


-undivided attention from a very crowded, fashionable, and appreciative 


auditory. 

Mendelssohn's greatest sacred work was again rehearsed at Exeter 
Hall, on Friday evening the 20th inst., by the metropolitan contingent 
of vocalists engaged for the coming “ event ” at the Crystal Palace. 
As the orchestra in the Strand bears but a small proportion to that 
at Sydenham, the sixteen hundred choralists were distributed chiefly 
over the area of the hall. A platform erected on the floor gave the 
conductor a, position alike advantageous to himself and those who 
were guided by the motion of his hand. The difficulties attendant 
upon a just and complete representation of the crooked and dramatic 
choruses with which “ Elijah” abounds disappear by degrees. Still 
thereis a haziness yet attached to some that demands a further attention 
and a more rigid examination. We are not at this moment pro- 
selytes to a growing opinion that the choruses of Mendelssohn can 
ever be made as effective as those of Handel by the process of com- 
pound multiplication. On this point, however, we are content to let 
the 4th of May speak out. 

Mile, Agnes Zimmermann gave her second matince of classical and 
modern pianoforte music at her residence on Wednesday the 26th. 
The music selected will convey an idea of the proficiency of the 
executants engaged, Beethoven's sonata for pianoforte and 
violin (Op. 30), Onslow’s No, 2in C minor, pianoforte and violon- 
cello, and Mozart’s trio in G brought Mlle. Zimmermann, Herr 
Deichmann, and Herr G. Hausmann into still greater favour with 
the audience, who were evidently intent upon catching the beauties of 
these compositions as the artists revealed them. The famous “ Plus 
Ultra” of Dussek, discoursed by the entrepreneur, wasavery meritorious 
display of pianism. 

The Philharmonic Society commenced their forty-eighth season at 
the Hanover Square Rooms on Monday, with the following pro- 
gramme : 


Part I, 
NEED: cpiincceccsce SAUD IID cescsoesqociboecceseceyibecceccernes SPOT. 
ATia.,,..cccpeereereee “* Questi avventurieri ”........ pclae deesensasess Mozart. 
(Sig. Belletti.) 
Concerto, Violin.,, (Herr Becker) ...........0..sscccssssessosscsecsscees Mondelssohn. 
DORR cnatnesepetnnces PURE crsrcececiciccesciscces abedtoce Weber. 
(Mile. Louise Michal.) 
Overture..,....... “Egmont” ..... Gakvabians<ahboheasechges’ aaucegeene Beethoven. 
Part II 
TR Cincy. RIE i ccvnaps cnioocecpevevecnevense ovapeesn seoos, Mozart. 
pe Pee IIIT.” nxasihtspnsccnindapsennas ateaimeltaase Rossini, 
(Mile. Michal and Sig. Belletti.) 
Overture.........++ UIE ciliate sevvecbpvinde sacclbekessssceproserene Weber. 


Conductor, Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus. Doc. 


If we except the sinfonia which opened the concert, there was 
scarcely anything connected with the first meeting calculated to 
awaken fresh ideas, or to demand any special notice at our hands, If 
rest, as Milton says, gives all things in nature new life, we think that 
many of our best compositions might be very materially freshened if 
less frequently disturbed, Even the Jupiter symphony may be so 
much repeated, that the listener is neither made to shake by its thun- 
ders nor tolook agape at its coruscations of mental electricity. Spohr’s 
“ Seasons,” it may be remembered, was his last great orchestral com- 
position, As a musical illustration the Op. 143 takes less rank 
than some other of Spobr’s descriptive music. The first representa- 
tion of it in this country was at the National Concerts—got 
up in apenanee to M. Jullien—at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1850, 
under the direction of Mr. Balfe. Mendelssohn's only concerto, 
though well received, subjected Herr Becker to the shafts of criticism 
from the attempt at certain emendations, foreign to the text of the 
composer. Sig. Belletti, in the aria taken from ‘Il Seraglio,” was 
irresistibly amusing ; and the soprano, fresh from the Court of 
Sweden, made considerable impression in Weber's grand scena, ‘* Wie 
nahte mir der Schlummer.” The duet from “ Semiramide” (act ii. 
scene 3), wherein the fierce anger and recrimination of Semiramis and 
Assur are powerfully depicted, brought the powers of the new-comer 
into trying contact with those of her more experienced companion. 
All things considered, Mile. Louise Michal may take credit for a 
favourable impression made upon an audience accustomed to listen to 
music of a high order, expounded by artists equal to the interpretation 
of it. 

Shakespeare and Mendelssohn, fitly represented in the “‘ Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream” and other choice pieces, by the London Glee 
and Madrigal Union, proved a delightful source of entertainment for 
the Saturday visitors to the Crystal Palace. In addition to the music 
that Mendelssohn wedded to the words of the immortal bard, a duet, 
by Bishop, “As it fell upon a day,” with other pieces of a similarly 


light but welcome character, met with a general and a hearty 
approval. 

Some two years ago a grand romantic opera in three acts, entitled 

“ The Last Crusade.” by a blind composer, was brought out at the 
New English Opera House, Dean-street, Soho, ‘The representation being 
a very imperfect one, a great deal of good music was at once shelved, 
and Alexander Mitchell had to endure the mortification of knowing 
that the object of years of labour and unceasing study was frustrated, 
at least, for atime. It has been tried since that period, and to the 
lovers of melody every fresh hearing revealed new beautics, 
The Society for Improving the Social Position of the Blind gave 
an entertainment on Friday, at the Horns Tavern, Kennington, and 
they availed themselves the opportunity for giving selections from 
“The Last Crusade.” Selections, because it was not possible to 
produce the opera in action by the parties who voluntarily came 
forward to assist the charity, which was the prime object of the 
meeting. As neither the band, principals, nor chorus were at all 
equal to the musical merits of the blind man’s composition, we merely 
take note of the circumstance, and hope yet to see justice done to a 
talented native in his “last crusade.” The attendance on Friday 
was so large that numbers were unable to obtain admission. Con- 
siderable sums were collected for the charity, independent of the 
stated fees upon entrance to the concert-room, 

Mr. Richardson, who a few years ago held the undisputed title of 
‘‘ Flauto primo,” gave a concert at St. James’s Hall, on Thursday, the 
19th inst. A long string of artists, famous in the various branches to 
which their attention has been chiefly directed, mingled with others 
emulous of a position in the profession ; and thus, between existing 
celebrities and the great of the future, an excellent entertainment was 
the result. Mr. Richardson is not a little proud of his youthful pupil, 
Master Drew Dean, who displayed a command over the instrument 
alike creditable to himself and his teacher. 

Such a strong bill as that recently issued by Mr. Langton Williams 
could hardly fail to attract the notice of the musical public generally. 
Accordingly on Wednesday evening St. Martin’s Hall was honoured 
with an assembly that took possession of the entire building. ‘The 
length of the programme defies minute narration of its contents. 
Mile. Parepa in a new song, “ The Magic of a Smile,” kindled such 
a flame of enthusiasm that a repetition was unavoidable. A similar 
fate awaited Mr. Reeves’s ‘‘ Excelsior,” and Mr. Viotti Collins had to 
do twice the work undertaken; it is true that the merits of these 
artistes entitled them to the compliment. But the encores subse- 
quently were so frequent, and some of them so ill-judged, that the 
charms of the concert began to vanish before it was half over. The 
cavatina, “ Bel raggio,” although a miserable failure, was forced upon 
the audience a second time, amid vociferous opposition, by a fierce and 
obstinate minority. Mme. Weiss, the Misses Poole, Stabvach, Leffler, 
Lascelles, Medora Collins, and other vocalists of repute, contributed 
in the course of the evening some of their most popular songs, while 
Miss Chatterton and Miss Medora Collins exhibited a large amount of 
instrumental proficiency—the former on the harp, the latter on the 
concertina. ‘The conductors for this long evening were Mr. Hatton, 
Mr. Langton Williams, and Herr Wilhelm Ganz. 

The Musical Society of London gave their third concert of the 
season, at St. James’s Hall, on Wednesday evening. *Beethoven’s 
symphony “ Eroica” (No. 3, Op. 55), with the overtures to “ Lur- 
line,” “Gustave,” and ‘The Isles of Fingal,” were selected for 
orchestral display. It is not necessary to dwell upon the manner in 
which these well-known compositions were performed by the band 
under Mr. Alfred Mellon. The Hall was, as usual on these occasions, 
very much crowded. 


CONCERTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


MON. «0.00 10, Hyde Park-gate, Kensington-gore. Signor Marras's Eighth Aprds-midi 
usicale. 
St. James's Hall. Monday Popular Concerts. 8. 
Sussex Hall. Mr. C. W. Stapleton’s Pupil Concert. 7}. 
Hanover-square Rooms. Amateur Musical Society. Evening. 
TUFS.......St. James's Hall. Musical Union. 3. 
Web.......[lanover-square Rooms, Mlle. Elvira Behren's Concert. 
Fripay...Beethoven Rooms. Mr. Henry Baumer's String Quartett. Evening. 
Mendelssohn Festival at the Crystal Palace, 
Sat. ......Crystal Palace Grand Vocal and Instrumental. 3% 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

1". first stone of the Royal Dramatic College was laid on Monday by Mr. 

Benjamin Webster. The site is at Maybury, near the Woking station 
of the South-Western Railway, and at twelve o'clock a number of gen- 
tlemen of the dramatic profession and of visitors assembled to witness 
the ceremonial. After the stone had been embedded in concrete, and 
christened with champagne, Mr. Webster addressed the company as 
follows: “Gentlemen,—I cannot adequately express my feelings of pride, 
as Master of the Royal Dramatic College, in laying the first stone of the 
noble institution, the houses of which are to afford the comforts of home 
and freedom from the cares of the world to deserving aged and infirm 
members of the histrionic profession. By a fortuitous circumstance, 
which I sincerely hope will prove a happy omen, this event occurs on the 
anniversary of the birth of that most mighty genius, Shakespeare, whose 
writings were not for an age, but for all time—not for a nation, 
but the whole world. In his words I bid you “ Come unto the yellow 
sands, and then take hands, linked in the cause of charity, and soon will 
you be enabled to accomplish the good work in hand, and say to house- 
less poverty, ‘ Friendship will lend you shelter ’gainst the tempest, and 
so there repose.’ The ercction of this building is the most powerful 
argument in opposition to the puny cry of the enemies of the drama, and 
will in the end substantially show that the love of the enlightened people 
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its exponents, and will, I trust, be a lasting monument of the beneficent 
reign of her gracious Majesty, of the glory of Shakespeare, and of the 
respect in which my profession is held by high and low. May God 
prosper the good work!” Mr. Webster’s remarks were received with the 
greatest enthusiasm, and nine cheers were given for the college, after 
which the company adjourned to lunch. Whilst we do not withhold from 
the promoters of this institution the congratulations due to this 
auspicious inauguration, we cannot help reiterating our regret that a site 
should have been chosen so inappropriate to the purpose. We must say 
that we regard this banishment of old actors from the scenes to which 
they have become accustomed as anything but charity, and we are per- 
suaded that many who would otherwise seek and deserve the shelter of 
the college will prefer to suffer want in London to a death from ennui, 
even in the green retreats of ‘““Maybury, near the Woking station.” 
[Since the above was printed, we are informed that the phrase “ first 
stone” is a misnomer, and that the proper word should have been “first 
brick.” The works have been commenced, and to Mr. Webster has been 
appropriately assigned the part of the brick. To the Prince Consort, on 
a subsequent and more solemn occasion, the stone will be assigned. ] 


It is currently reported in musical circles that English operas on a 
grand scale will be produced in the month of October at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, in which our most eminent native vocalists are to take the 
prominent parts. 

On Monday last, the 23rd inst., the birthday of Shakespeare was cele- 
brated by all true Shakespearians in all parts of the country. At Statford- 
upon-Avon the event was commemorated with the usual enthusiasm, the 
day being observed as a general holiday throughout the place. Mr. 
Walter Montgomery gave a reading from the works of the bard in the 
course of the morning, and meetings of the Shakespeare Club and Birth- 
place Committee were also held. At the festival dinner given in the 
evening, the chair was occupied by the Rev. J. C. Young, son of the 
eminent tragedian—worthy son of a worthy sire, whose countenance of 
the drama on this occasion, contrasting as it does with the demeanour of 
other members of his cloth, gave occasion for a remark elsewhere, that it 
gan a friendly union, if not of Church and State, of Church and 

age. 

In London, among other celebrations, a dinner was given by the Urban 
Club, at their classic place of meeting, St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell. 
Here the chair was filled by Henry Marston, Esq., the excellent actor, 
whose name has long been a tower of strength at Sadler’s Wells. 
Upwards of forty gentlemen, many of whom have gained reputation in 
connection with the stage, the drama, literature, and the fine arts, took 
part on the occasion. Among these may be honourably mentioned 
Messrs. Westland Marston, Stirling Coyne, F. G. Tomlins, E. L. Blan- 
chard, J. Hollingshead, E. Draper, J. Greenwood, Deane, and J. D. 
Francis. Several of the speeches were loudly and deservedly applauded, 
notably that by the chairman to the “Immortal Memory,” and that by 
his poetical namesake in acknowledgment of the toast “ Dramatic Lite- 
rature.” The vocal music provided for the occasion was also excellent 
and appropriate, being taken for the most part from Shakespeare’s works. 
Altogether the arrangements reflected great honour upon Mr. Foster, the 
worthy landlord, who was present as a member of the club, and received 
the thanks and acknowledgments due to him for his liberal and most 
untradesmanlike conduct in providing so capital an entertainment, in so 
artistic a spirit. 

The programme for the new season has just been issued by the direc- 
tors of the Crystal Palace Company, and itis very satisfactory. Season 
tickets will be issued at the same rates as last year, viz., 1/. 1s. and 2I. 2s., 
the former admitting free on all occasions when the price of admission to 
the public is under 5s., and by payment of 2s. 6d. when the ordinary 
admission is above that sum. The 2/. 2s. ticket will admit free on all 
occasions. A list of special entertainments has been prepared, including 
six Opera Concerts, the Grand Flower Show, the International Musical 
Festival of the Orpheonistes of France in June, and the Great Opening 
Mendelssohn Festival on the 4th of May, when Mr. Bacon’s memorial 
bust of the composer, the result of the subscription, will be displayed for 
the first time in public, and the oratorio of “Elijah” will be performed. 
The Sacred Harmonic Society have undertaken to provide an orchestra 
for this purpose of nearly 3000 performers. In addition to the Handel 
Festival Choir (which, besides the chorus of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, comprises members of the principal choral societies of the metro- 
polis), the leading professional choristers, with deputations from the 
principal provincial choral societies and cathedral choirs, and various 
Continental bodies, will be present. The band will include the instru- 
mentalists of the Sacred Harmonic Society, with numerous additions 
thereto, selected from the principal orchestras of the metropolis and the 
Crystal Palace band. 

Mr. Tom Taylor, whom the critics delight to call “prolific,” has 
produced another piece of novelty and originality at the Olympic theatre, 
which turns out to be nothing but a bald translation of a French piece 
which appeared about six years ago. This fresh proof of the vitality of 
our national drama, and the honesty of its professors, is called “ A Christ- 
mas Dinner,” and the French equivalent to that title is “ Je dine chez ma 
Mire,” a comedy in one act, by MM. A. Decourcelle and L. Thiboust. 
We are glad to perceive that the example which we set in the matter of 
“The House, or the Home 2” has not been thrown away; and the complete 
manner in which the dramatic critic of a daily contemporary exposes the 
plagiarism renders it quite unnecessary for us to repeat the operation: 


Now Mr. Tom Taylor has just changed the names of the characters, and has 
rendered the comédie from French into English in a manner that ought not to 
give any reasonably active translator more than twelve hours’ work at the most; 
here and there a trifling alteration exists, but in the aggregate the words, 
the stage business, and the incidents are precisely the same in the two 
pieces. Sophie Arnould becomes Peg Woffington (Mrs. Stirling), the Chevalier is 
Sir Peregrine Plumer (Mr. F. Vining), the Prince d'Hennin is Lord Harry 
Beaudésert (Mr. W. Gordon), Pierre Didier, the painter, is William Hogarth 

Mr. Horace Wigan), and Marion, the lady’s-maid, is Patchett (Mrs. W. S. 
mden). For the rest, the dialogue is a pure matter of careless translation, 
which may be traced almost word for word, from the longest speeches down to 








the simplest phrases. Sophie says to the Chevalier, ‘‘ Vous verra-t-on demain & 
Vopéra?” Peg says to Sir Peregrine, ‘‘ Will you be at Covent-garden to-mor- 
row?’ The Chevalier asks, “ Vous y chantez ?” Sir Peregrine says, “ Do you 
play?’ “On le dit,” answers Sophie; “The play bill says s0,” 
replies Peg. The prima donna, comparing the brilliance of her profes- 
sion to that of the grandes dames, asks, “ Qu’ont elles de plus que moi?” 
‘* Elles vont chez le roi,” says Marion; ‘They go to Court,” echoes Patchett. 
“Si je voulais, le roi viendrait chez moi,” rejoins Sophie; “And the Court 
comes to me,” answers Peg. Trying to induce the Prince to stay and dine with 
her, but at last exasperated, Sophie exclaims, “ Je ne dinerai pas seule, je vous 
en préviens.” “I shall not dine alone,” cries Peg. To the which says J/. le 
Prince, ‘‘ Une menace?” Lord Harry echoes, “Is this a threat?” ‘Answers 
Sophie, ‘‘ Non, un avertissement ;” “‘Only a warning,” whispers Peg. Pierre 
Didier, describing his homely fare, says, “ On vous offrira de la soupe aux choux ; 
c’est pour moi qu’elle est faite, cette soupe; je la déteste, et j’en demande deux 
fois.” Will Hogarth makes the soup into plum porridge, and says, “I detest it, 
but I always take twice of it.” Complaining of the neglect of her lovers, Sophie 
exclaims, ‘“‘Eh! Messieurs, adorez-nous moins et aimez-nous un peu plus.” 
‘Ob! for a little less adoration and a little more love,” cries Peg Woffington. 
The Prince tells Sophie that he has fought for her reputation and to prove his 
own courage; upon which she says, ‘‘Un beau courage, ma foi, quand on a 
acheté d’un maitre d’armes le droit d’étre brave impunément.” “Pretty 
courage,” repeats Peg, “that you have bought by the hour of the French 
fencing-master in Leicester-square ;” and so on ad infinitum through the whole 
of the one-act comedy. 

A foreign correspondent states that Meyerbeer’s “‘Dinorah, orthe Pardon 
de Ploérmel,” is slow in going the round of the operatic world in Ger- 
many. A few days ago it was represented for the first time at Munich 
with anything but a decided success. The critics of that city dwell upon 
what they consider the want of sanity in the author, as displayed in the 
construction of the text; nor do they look upon the composer as entirely 
making up in sound what the poet lacks in sense. 








THE DRAMA. 


T LENGTH A GENUINE though small specimen of the origi- 
LX nal English Drama has made its appearance, under the title of 
‘“‘A Friend in Need,” at the St. James’s Theatre. This pleasing 
morceau of a play is the production of two young authors, neither of 
them quite strangers to the theatre—Mr. Sydney French having taste- 
fully adapted a Parisian melodrama at the Lyceum, and Mr. Sorrell 
having, in partnership with Mr. Langford, compiled or composed 
some Adelphi dramas. The present work, however, has a higher 
intention than either of their former efforts, and aims, by power of lan- 
guage, portrayal of character, and invention of plot, to rise to the 
dignity of an original dramatic composition ; and, although not par- 
ticularly vigorous, and drawn with a delicate rather than powerful 
pen, itis fully entitled to rank in that high class of stage performances 
—Comedy. 

The plot is well and distinctly conceived, and while it gives promi- 
nence to one character, on whose guiding genius all the events 
revolve, yet it is contrived that every one of the dramatis persone 
shall aid, by their appearance and conversation, the progress of the 
drama. By these means the conversation is agreably diffused, and we 
are neither bored with long naratives, sententious dialogues, nor in- 
appropriate soliloquies. The events and incidents naturally succeed, 
or, rather, flow out of each other, and thus a chapter in the history of 
those engaged is naturally and pleasingly unfolded. We are interested 
in the fate of the principal personages, and, finding them in an un- 
pleasant complication of circumstances, are pleased to see them 
gradually released from it in a probable manner, and by incidents 
which, whilst they excite our attention, do not annoy us by their im- 
probability. 

On the rising of the curtain, we are introduced to a widowed father 
and daughter in genteel life—the family circle comprising, in addition, 
a young man just released from the wardship of the father ; there is also 
a suitor for the young lady’s hand, who introduces a well-bred, clever 
man of the world, most perfectly at ease with himself and the rest of 
his fellow creatures; and having had this Asmodean peep only, we 
might suppose that all was ease and delight in this pleasant-looking 
home, bright with the taste of the young lady and the apparent wealth 
of the futher. Very soon, however, the skeletons come forth. The 
father is in secret a midnight gambler, who has not only spent 
his own fortune, but has purloined a portion of his ward’s pro- 
perty. Thus situated, it is with delight he receives a proposal 
from his ward for his daughter's hand; but such an easy 
solution of his difficulties is not permitted. His daughter loves 
the other suitor for her hand. Discovering, however, her father’s 
perilous position, she sacrifices herself and accepts the ward’s proposal. 
The accepted is himself perplexed, and the rejected is aroused to show 
the baseness of his nature. The man of the world betrays no emotion, 
but is sound at heart, and now becomes the guiding deity of the 
drama. The rejected confides to him his base plan of ruining the 
ward’s chance of marriage by an anonymous calumny; and, finding 
that the young villain is incorrigible, he contrives to expose him 
to his mistress, who, though she cannot obliterate her passion, lets her 
better feelings triumph sufficiently to discard him. The ward, finding 
he is only accepted from a fecling of filial duty, determines to release 
the lady, and also to lose back to his dishonest guardian the 
sum he is deficient in. This coming to the knowledge of the 
lady, the warmth of her gratitude inflames her heart with a 
tenderer feeling, and she responds truly to the ward’s passion ; and, 
the usual climax, marriage, having thus arrived, the drama ends. 
A narrative can give no idea how gently yet ingeniously the events 
and incidents of this pleasing little drama flow on ; and less possible 
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is it to give an idea of the graceful and womanly emotion Miss 
Murray imparts to the character of the young lady; or of the ease, 
humour, and yet perfect propriety, with which Mr. Belford delineates 
the somewhat foppish, but courageous, cool, gentlemanly man of the 
world, who knows how to take care of the feelings of the father, to 
respect yet aid the passion of the daughter, and to assist a good 
young fellow whilst he detects, exposes, and contemns an outrageous 
and unscrupulous scoundrel. The acting of this part was fully 
worthy of its clever conception and portrayal by the authors. Mr. 

Robins was effective and judicious as the father; and Mr. Robinson 
would be an agreeable and able exponent of young heroes, if he could 
be less conscious, and abandon all attempts at attitudinising. Mr. 
Spencer played a disagreeable part very well, and Miss Nelly Moore 
looked a pretty nonentity satisfactorily. As it seems to be necessary 
to have the element of farce in every drama, in order to please the 
broad grinners, a bumpkin squire has been introduced, whom 
Mr. Charles Young personates, to the delight of many, 
but whose chief fun consists in endeavouring to tell the 
story of a hunt which no one will hear, and which even the 
prompter cuts short, by dropping the green curtain upon the descrip- 
tion of the clearing a five-barred gate, which has been through the 
piece the vanishing point with everybody. Miss Ranoe is the 
pendant to this character, and she played a brisk waiting-maid with 
her peculiar but pleasant effrontery. The little comedy, as well as 
being a clever work of art, having every aid from the manage- 
ment, is highly successful. We have felt an unusual interest in it, 
from the fact of its perfect originality, and its being the production of 
two young English authors. 

At the Lyceum, in addition to the attraction of the ‘* Forty Thieves,” 
the concoction of the seven unwise burlesque writers, the remarkable 
comedian, Sir William Don, has been playing the part of John Small, 
in the shrieking farce of “‘ White Bait at Greenwich.” It is a great 
proof of the real ability of this actor, that he can give so much a comic 
expression to a part hitherto rendered popular by the shortest actor 
in the profession. But that he does so, is proved by the nightly roars 
of the audience. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


EXHIBITION OF THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS. 
HE PRESENT IS A FAIR AVERAGE EXHIBITION, but 
is a little deficient in striking features of interest and in freshness. 
The prominent interest of the exhibition is supplied by the scenic 
figure-pieces of L. Haghe, the humanised architectural scenery of 
Carl Werner, the brilliant transcripts from nature of Mr. Whymper, 
Mr. Bennett, and the younger Warren. 

Mr. Haghe makes a far more sparkling and agreeable appearance 
here, in his old accustomed element, than at the British Institution. He 
contributes six drawings in all. The most important is ‘‘ The Murder 
of Riccio” (78). Of course, as every exhibition-goer can guess, the 
apter title would be, ‘‘ View of the Murder of Riccio and of the cham- 
ber in which it happened.” But there is real dramatic power 
in the group, which in one corner of the room is dispatching the 
hapless musician, who struggles on one knee with his murderers, 
while other figures stealthily guard the doors. The painting 
of the whole picture is wonderfully deep and_ brilliant, 
though, from a perhaps inevitable paucity of points of light, 
there is a somewhat tantalising prevalence of gloom; so that, amid 
the answering gloom of an English April, it becomes difficult to find 
any right point of view. Is it well to abandon the vantage ground 
of daylight, so peculiar to water colours, to compete with oils, where 
that medium is strongest? Mr. Haghe, following the secret memoirs 
of the time, represents the murder as taking place outside the Queen’s 
presence-chamber ; which, while saving us a superfluous horror, gives 
the scene a little novelty also. ‘ An Improvisatore in the Forum, 
Rome” (28) is too stale in material for the cleverest handling, the 
most picturesque grouping to make attractive. To us these familiar 
Roman peasants only suggest unfathomable laziness, fleas, and 
seldom-changed garments. ‘The Ghetto, Rome” (68) is more pleasant, 
because less populous. Similarly trite, picturesque female peasants 
surround the ‘Drinking Fountain at Albano” (210)—a drinking 
fountain, by the way, which suggests comparisons with the spasmodic 
attempts to be artistic which have lately sprung into being under 
that name at home. The two interiors of the Ducal Palace—* Room 
of the Ambassadors” (74) and ‘* The Lion’s Mouth” (86)—are bril- 
liant restorations in colour of things for ever interesting: rooms 
breathing all the characteristic comfort of Gothic, with the great 
Venetian painters for their decorators, and peopled (here) by grave- 
visaged, gaily-vestured signors, such as nowise belie probability. 

If Mr. Carl Werner lack some of the seductive and dangerous 
facility technically, of the veteran at whose works we have just been 
looking, his bold, vigorous, yet modest drawings have perhaps higher 
qualities—a feeling for architecture as architecture, not as a mere 
medium of picturesque effects ; and a feeling for the figures introduced 
as being human beings, as something more than “ figures.” His interior 
of a“ Parish Church at Eckernfirde in Holstein” (89) is of great 
interest: a novel subject spiritedly treated. Not only is every de- 
tail of that outlandish Gothic church—the elaborately-carved pulpit, 
the carved font, the suspended model of a ship—conscientiously made 
out, but the picturesque characteristics of the homely worshippers 





are adequately indicated. Similar unhacknied interest, similar earnest 
power, has the “Hall of the Emperors at Goslar” (245), 
with its wall-paintings by Wohlgemuth (A. Diirer’s master); and, 
again, ‘‘ Interior of the Cathedral of Cefalu in Sicily” (291), with its 
remarkable stilted arches and mosaic ceilings. Mr. Werner knows 
how to choose his subjects, for one thing, and how to treat them. 
More is attempted, and more realised, in the ‘ Venice as it Was, 
Patrician Family going out in Gondola” (128), and the ‘“‘ Venice as it 
Is” (169), lonely and ruinous, the palace walls cracked, green slime on 
the balcony, the gondola rotting. The power and earnestness of painting 
put forth raise the latter as much above sickly sentimentality, as do 
the former above mere prettiness. Take again ‘‘’ The Young Nun, 
Monastery S. Saba, Viterbo” (138), or “The Monk, Cloister of 
S. Zeno, at Verona” (167): there is not only careful picking out of 
architectural detail, of wall and capital, but real, intense, human 
character, and even emotion, depicted in the wasting nun, who, with 
her companion, sits sunning herself without doors; and in that 
powerful monk, who, in his prime of life, stands idly musing with 
serious brow. 

Among the most brilliant and taking landscapes are the Surrey 
transcripts of Mr. Whymper. Let this dashing artist, however, beware 
of sketchiness and spotty effects. There is a dangerous seductiveness 
in such quick, facile work. A manner such as his may soon degenerate 
into mannerism. Why not try whether careful drawing may not be 
added to his other talents—to the brightness and beauty of colour 
happily developed in the “ Old Farm House” (85), the characteris- 
ticalness of which is so appreciatively seized ; in ‘The Back of the 
Valley Farm” (103); and in “ Corn Fields near Haslemere” (244) ? 
From Mr. Bennett, too, even admirers may sigh for as much honest 
drawing as there is genuine feeling in such pictures as ‘* Morning 
Shadows upon the Long Grass” (69) ; or ‘“ View from 
Heaven’s Gate, Longleat ” (204) —the latter his largest and 
most important contribution. In “The Giants of the Forest” 
(73) there is a really vigorous seizure of the character of aged oak 
trees. Mr. E. G. Warren, junior’s landscapes perhaps show more 
hopeful qualities than any others in the gallery—a more progressive 
tendency. ‘ A Summer’s Morning in the Woods” (100), ‘‘ A Wood- 
land Ramble” (227), are charming studies of bright light and tender 
sparkling hues, such as often defy translation to canvas, Still more 
remarkable, in the piece entitled “Shade” (251), is the painting of 
the various-hued ferns in the foreground, and of the stray bars of 
light which find their way through the young copse trees, amid which 
gleams the gay dress of a “ happy ” couple. In 292, ‘A Corn 
Field,” the rich yellow corn, through which winds so tempting a path 
toward the pleasant distance, absolutely glows upon the eyes, thrown 
up, as in nature, by the contrasted harmony of the green trees around. 
If Mr. Warren would give as much study to the sky as he does to the 
earth, he would produce a picture which might claim to be a whole, 
and might satisfy as well as stimulate attention. Some well-directed 
study in that direction és displayed in the night piece, entitled “ The 
Harvest Moon ” (250), in which a different key is struck, and a poetic 
one. 298, ‘‘ Leith Hill from Broad Moore” (Lake), and “ Autumn ” 
(348), a very fine study of early autumnal tints on tree and fern, still 
remain to be mentioned. They will reward poring over. 4 

We fear we have been keeping some of the veterans of the exhibi- 
tion waiting in a somewhat disrespectfu) manner. But it is our plan to 
look first at what is most interesting, rather than at what is most con- 
spicuous. In the President, the elder Mr. Warren’s, ‘ Good 
Samaritan” (94), we have an oriental landscape, with its solemn 
mountains, solemn evening starlit sky, of poetic dignity and eloquence. 
By no means free from reproach, on the score of meretriciousness, 
is “The Bower of Roses” (240) : a dark-skinned lady of the East, 
nude to the waist, sitting amid a cloud of roses; a fine India shawl 
spread over her knees, a bit of white gauze between shawl and olive 
skin for obvious artistic reasons, and a rose in her black hair, also to 
meet the exigencies of what is called “art.” Far better do we like 
the humble greenwood scene, “* Toll Demanded” (315) : a rustic boy 
holding fast the gate against the rustic little girl on her donkey who 
will not pay his demand—whether of pence or kisses; a bright and 
pleasant little subject, pleasantly painted. Of Mr. E. H. Corbould’s 
‘¢ Saul at Endor” (250), what must we say? Well, that it is a subject 
for a Blake rather than a Corbould: one to be “seen in vision,” and 
(on canvas) to be indicated; not to be ably detailed, as here. 
We think of the accomplished painting of the prostrate 
Saul, and the good opposition of colour presented by his 
fluttering garments to the surrounding gloom, rather than of the terror 
and the awe of the moment. We even have time to notice the death’s 
head and bowl, and other insignia of the incantation. Mr. Tidey’s 
** Queen Mab” (224)—Shelley’s, not Shakespeare’s—is simply an am- 
bitious mistake, not redeemed by technical power. It is not well for 
unimaginative men to choose such subjects. The fair Ianthe grinning 
in her sleep, her second self or ‘‘ soul” arising by her side ; the lanky, 
nude Fairy Queen, charitably veiled, to conceal very feeble drawing, 
by a Christmas-pantomime-like cloud: what good can all this do 
any one? As for the same artist’s namby-pamby ‘ Young 
thing just from her mammy,” standing with bare legs amid 

uestionable rocks; or lady in red petticoat, blue bodice, re- 
lieved by white, having a ‘Day dream”—we hope not s0 
inane as her fair face;—or “Death coming gently” to a young girl 
in a red shawl, and with a wan face, which she leans against the 
shoulder of an imperturbable seated old man, beside whom she stands 
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amid cold-grey rocks (we suppose exposure will not increase her mys- 
terious malady): the less we say about these things the better perhaps. 
Before quitting the figure pieces, let us call attention to two modest 
bits of Domestic, by Miss Farmer, the best in that class in the room. 
‘“‘ Deceiving Granny ” (344) hangs on one of the screens. A little 
boy and girl are measuring heights before the old lady, the boy 
raising himself on tip-toe: an old story. There is well-delineated 
character and humour in the figures, and careful painting: if the faces 
of the children had only a little less brickdust hue! In 318, “ String- 
ing egg-shells,” the same models, evidently, as were taken for the 
children in the other piece, are characteristically employed ; he over 
the spoils of his birds-nesting, she sitting and watching him. 

As usual, it is in Landscape the staple merit of the exhibition 
lies. And here there is so much as to defy adequate mention without 
tedium. By the late Mr. S. Cook there are numerous Devon and 
Cornwall coast-scenes, in that artist’s accustomed style. It would 
have looked more graceful on the part of his surviving fellow-mem- 
bers, if these final contributions had been better hung. Mr. Edwin 
Hayes sends sea-pieces as monotonously breezy and excellent, as he 
sends in oils to the other exhibitions. Not to recapitulate the 
familiar styles of excellence which the enumeration of half-a-dozen 
well-known names would sufficiently indicate, let us pass on to the 
architecture. This is exceedingly well represented. Mr. J. S. 
Prout exerts himself to uphold the fame of the great name 
he bears. There is much of the quality we associate 
with it in his free yet careful delineations of picturesque turret and 
gable, and quaint rich carving, from Norman and German towns. Very 
welcome are the “Remains of Old England” of Mr. Boys, from 
Worcester, Shrewsbury, Tewkesbury, and elsewhere: careful and 
conscientious, though a little bald and dry—deficient in texture. Mr. 
Chase has to be reminded that there are other antique buildings in 
England and the world besides Haddon Hall. Mr. Howse, amid 
many dexterous little bits, sends one vigourous and finely-coloured 
portrait of old houses in the “ Place Pucelle, Rouen” (114), a spot 
almost too interesting to get hackneyed. As if Mr. Chase wanted 
help, Mr. Aaron Penley sends a “‘ Door at Haddon Hall” (140), with 
a seated female figure outside; as to which the line quoted— 

Fair maiden, there’s thought upon thy brow— 
contains almost as many misstatements as words. That sober matron 
may have seen a good deal of care, but we read no thought upon her 
brow. Among the bits of still-life, our attention was specially 
attracted by those of Mr. Sutcliffe. The ‘“Snowdrops” (174), 
“ Cottage Garden ” (180), and other like pieces, are pure in colour, 
and tenderly felt as it were. 


HE EXHIBITION of the (Qld) Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
: originally announced for the 23rd, opens to the public on Monday next 
the 30th. 

During the course of the private view, on Saturday last, of the New 
Society of Painters in Water Colours—one by the way, at which it was 
far easier to criticise crinoline than pictures—we were pleased to observe 
the sale of a fair proportion of the works exhibited. Many, including all 
Mr. Haghe’s works, and that of Mr. Corbould, had been previously dis- 
posed of at considerable sums. At the private view, Mr. Bennett’s and 
Mr. E. H. Warren’s landscapes were among the pictures most warmly 
appreciated in this practical way; the ticket “sold” having at the close 
of the day been affixed to most of their works. 

On Tuesday morning, the annual meeting of the subscribers to the Art 
Union of London took place in the New Adelphi Theatre, Lord 
Monteagle in the chair. The report of the secretary (Mr. G. Godwin) 
stated that the Art Union has now been established twenty-four years. 
In that time it has raised and distributed the sum of 254,143/, of which 
138,662/. have been paid to artists for statuettes, bronzes, and other prizes, 
and 64,623/. to engravers. It has now a subscription of 14,1387. The 
total sum expended on paintings (exclusive of the large amount added by 
the prizeholders themselves) is 118,765/., while for bronze and porcelain 
statuettes, and other productions given as prizes, the sum of 19,897/. has 
been paid. Subscribers of the current year have mostly received the volume 
of wood engravings prepared for them from pictures by thirty deceased 
British artists, and an engraving by Mr. F. Holl, from the picture by 
Mr. J. J. Jenkins, called “Come Along.” For the ensuing year every 
subscriber will receive, for each guinea paid, an impression of Mr. 
Willmore’s engraving, after Turner’s exquisite picture, “ Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage,” described in last year’s report, and which engraving is now 
at press. Mr. Absolon’s water-colour drawing, “ Boulogne, in 1857,” 
has been reproduced in chromo-lithography by Mr. Vincent 
Brookes. Framed copies will be distributed. The council 
have recently offered a premium of one hundred guineas for a 
series of designs in outline, or outline slightly shaded, illustrative of 
Tennyson’s poem, “ The Idylls of the King.” They have further offered 
a premium of 70 guineas for a group or statuette in plaster, representing 
some subject from English history, to be subsequently executed in bronze 
or Parian; and 30 guineas for the work selected as second in merit. They 
propose hereafter to invite designs for a vase, a tazza, or other similar 
art-work. The Lawrence medal has been completed very satisfactorily 
by Mr. G. G. Adams, and will form part of the works to be now distri- 
buted. By the course pursued in the selection of a work by the artist 
for the reverse of the medal, a second worthy to whom the country is 
indebted is, in some cases, honoured. ‘Thus the Chantrey medal 
records Watt; the Bacon medal, now in the hands of Mr. Joseph 
Wyon, Johnson; and the Lawrence medal, Wellington. A medal 
in commemoration of Wilkie, by Mr. Leonard Wyon, is being pro- 
ceeded with. In respect of bronzes, the council have arranged with 
Mr. Foley, R.A., to make a reduced copy of his statue ‘Caractacus.’ 
The prizeholders of last year purchased from the various exhibitions of 








the season 105 works of art to the following amounts, viz.: From the 
Royal Academy, 848/. 10s.; the Institution of Fine Arts, 583/.; Society 
of British Artists, 7897. 5s.; British Institution, 243/. 5s.; Royal Scottish 
Academy, 20/.; Water-Colour Society, 1037. 5s.; New Water-Colour 
Society, 307/. 18s. After various speeches had been made, the drawing 
was then proceeded with, and the chief prizeholders were the following: 
Commodore Hopkins, Merthyr, and Mr. T. Yallop, Albert-road, each 
entitled to select a work of art of the value of 200/; Mr. Elphinstone, 
Regent-street, entitled to select a work of art of the value of 150/.; and 
Miss A. Dunn, Thoralby, Mr. J. Finn, Ramsey, and Mr. C. Wright, 
Barnsley, entitled to select a work of art of the value of 100/. ‘The other 
prizes occupied about an hour and a half in drawing from the wheel, 
after which the proceedings were concluded. 





The following important Art Sales have taken place during the past 
fortnight :— 

On Thursday, April 12, the collection of modern pictures belonging to 
the estate of the late John Houldsworth, Esq., of Cranston Hill, Glasgow, 
was sold by auction by Mr. T. Nisbet, of Edinburgh. The prices bid for the 
principal lots, and their purchasers, were as follows:—12. “The Sclochd- 
a-Chrommain (Raven’s Hollow) Arran,” by W. H. Paton; 145 gs. (Hardie.} 

13. “The Highland Ferryman,” by W. Dyce; 170 gs. (Herbert, of Liver- 
pool.) 14. “Eastward Ho!” and “ Home again!” the well-known pair of 
pictures by H. O’Neil, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1857 and 1858; 
450 gs. (Hardie.) 16. “ Mill on the Water of the Irvine, Ayrshire, with 
Cattle and Figures,” by H. M‘Culloch; 130 gs. (P. Coats.) 17. “The 
Postboy,” by Branwhite; 86 gs. (Agnew.) 18. “Leith Hill, with Cattle 
and Figures,” by W. Linnell; 540 gs. (Russell.) 19. “The Fire of 
London,” by S. M. Ward; 90 gs. (Flatow.) 20. “Landscape in Holland, 
with Cattle and Figures on a Road,” by B. C. Koekkock; 55 gs. 21. 
“Crossing the Stream,” by W. F. Witherington; 220/. (Hardie.) 
23. “Landscape, Cottages and Figures—Winter,” by KR. Tonge; 
50 gs. (Paterson.) 24. “The Last Farewell of Burns and Highland 
Mary,” by R. S. Lauder; 63 gs. (Wallis.) 85. “Uncle Tom and his 
Wife for Sale,” by Sir E. Landseer, exhibited by the Royal Academy in 
1857 ; 770 gs. (Wallis.) 26. “Cottage Interior, with Figures reading the 
List of Killed and Wounded,” by John Faed; 105 gs. (Wallis.) 
27. “Grandad’s Music Party,” an interior with figures and still life, by 
A. Burr; 175 gs. (Flatow.) 28. “ View in Rotterdam,” with boats and 
figures, by C. R. Stanley; 105 gs. (Aguew.) 29. “ Interior of the Duomo 
at Milan,” with numerous figures in procession, by D. Roberts; 10701. 
(Agnew.) 30. “ Allan Ramsay reading the MS. of his Pastoral Comedy, 
‘The Gentle Shepherd,’ to Susanna, Countess of Eglintoun,” by W. B. 
Johnston ; 55 gs. (Rait.) 31. “Covenanters Preaching,” by G. Harvey ; 
3207. (Agnew.) 32. “Port Na Spania, near the Giant’s Causeway, 
Antrim, Coast of Ireland,” with wreck and numerous figures, by Clarkson 
Stanfield; 1300 gs. (Agnew.) 34. “View on the English Coast,” with 
shipping, boats, figures, &c., by C. R. Stanley; 51 gs. (Agnew.) 35.“The 
Lady of Shalott,” by Thos. Faed; 115 gs. (Flatow.) 36. “The Two 
Maries,” by H. O’Neil; 155 gs. (Wallis.) 37. ‘The Cottar’s Satur- 
day Night,” by Sir David Wilkie; 155 gs. (Rait). 38. “View on 
the Sea-coast-—The Shrimpers,” by Collins ; 60 gs. (Wallis.) 
39. “Interior of Roslin Chapel,’’ by D. Roberts; 122 gs. (Wallis.) 
40. “The Crossing Sweeper,” by W. P. Frith; 325 gs. (Agnew.) 
41. “Galatea,” by W. E. Frost; 95 gs. (Gray, of Edinburgh.) 42. “ The 
Master is Come, and Calleth for Thee,” by Frank Stone; 72 gs. (Agnew.) 
43. “An Old Mill in Wales,” by J. Bright; 100 gs. (P. Coats.) 
45. “ Warrior Poets of the South of Europe,” by F. R. Pickersgill ; 200 gs. 
(Graham, of Glasgow.) 47. “The Sleeping Beauty,” by D. Maclise ; 
900/. (Flatow.) 49. “Crossing a Stream,” by;W. F. Witherington; 70 gs. 
(Wallis.) 50. “English Woodland Scene, with Halt of Gipsies,” by 
Shayer; 65 gs. (H. Houldsworth.) 51. ‘‘ Crossing the Ford—Seville,” by 
R. Ansdell, exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1857,; 305/. (Agnew.) 
52. “The Rivals,” by A. Solomon; 130 gs. (Agnew.) 53. “The Bal- 
cony,” by Baxter; 65 gs. (Wallis.) 55. “Sunday in the Backwoods of 
Canada,” by T. Faed, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1859 ; 1310/. 
(Gambart.) The total amount realised at the sale was 11,0397. 3s. 6d. 
From the above statement it will be perceived that the majority of the 
pictures fell to the lot of purchasers from south of Tweed. For the 
credit of the auctioneer it should be mentioned that the catalogue was 
exceedingly well drawn up, and that whenever an upset price had been 
determined upon it was so stated in the description of the lot. This isa 
feature worthy of example. 

The valuable collection of engravings made by the late Mr. M. J. John- 
son, Radcliffe Observer in the University of Oxford, was disposed of on 
the 18th inst. by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, at their rooms in Wel- 
lington-street, Strand. The attendance at the sale was very large, and the 
prices fetched were considered very high—a result to be accounted for by the 
choiceness of the collection, and the increased demand of late for rare 
and costly works of art. The following are the sums realised for the prin- 
cipal lots: Lot 23. The “ Liber Veritatis,” after the drawings by Claude 
Lorraine, engraved by Richard Earlom, 2 vols., fine proofs in the earliest 
states, bound in French calf, very rare; 27/. 38. Canaletti’s Etchings, 
“Views in Venice,” very fine impressions, bound in old calf. This lot is 
remarkable as having the original sketch for the frontispiece, in pen ; 
likewise an unfinished impression of the frontispiece, with the title of the 
work written in, probably by Canaletti himself; it likewise contains the 
rare uncut plate, which may be called almost unique. From the collec- 
tion of Domenico Tiepolo; 35/. 39. “Descent from the Cross,” after 
Rubens, by Claessens, first proof before letters, except the artist’s name, 
fine and very rare; 25/. 42. “Bolton Abbey,” after Edwin Landseer, by 
Samuel Cousins, first proof before any letters, very fine and rare; 21/. 
47. “La Belle Jardiniére, after Raffaelle, by Desnoyers, first proof before 
the letters with all its margin, a most brilliant and rare proof; 29/. 48. “La 
Vierge aux Rochers,” after Leonardo da Vinci, by Desnoyers, first proof 
before all letters, with all its margin, a most rare and valuable print; 
291. 49. “La Vierge au Linge,” after Raffaelle, by Desnoyers, proof in the 
first state, before the drapery on the infant Savour and before all letters ; 
most rare and fine ; 25/. 57. “Adam and Eve,” by Albert Durer, very 
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fine and rare; 46/. 58. “St. Hubert.” by Albert Durer, most brilliant 
and rare; 42/. 80. The “Ecce Homo,” by Lucas van Leyden, fine and 
rare (has been slightly restored); 207. 87. The “ Sposalizio,” after 
Raffaelle, by Longhi, most brilliant and perfect proof before any letters, 
very rare; 74/. 96. “The Last Supper,” after Leonardo da Vinci, by 
Morghen, a most splendid impression before the letters, and with the 
white plate; a print of the greatest rarity ; 316/. 97. “The Transfigu- 
ration,” after Raffaelle, by Morghen, fine proof; 247. 99. “The Aurora,; 
after Guido Reni, by Morghen, very fine and brilliant proof; 50/. 102. 
“The Penitent Magdalen,” after Murillo, by Morghen, proof before any 
letters, a most brilliant impression, with the whole of its margin; most 
rare ; 351. 106. “ Parce Somnum Rumpere,” after Titian, by Morghen, 
proof before letters, but with the artist’s name; fine and very scarce; 26/. 
126. “ Madona di S. Sisto,” after Raffaelle, by F. Miiller, fine and most 
brilliant proof before any letters, in splendid condition; 120/. 132. The 
“ Five Saints,” after Raffaelle, by Marc Antonio Raimondi, with margin, 
fine and rare; 66/. 133. The “Parnassus,” after Raffaelle, by Marc 
Antonio Raimondi, fine and scarce; 35/. 134. “St. Paul preaching at 
Athens,” after Raffaelle, by Mare Antonio Raimondi, fine and scarce ; 
36/. 135. “The Judgment of Paris,” after Raffaelle, by Marc Antonio 
Raimondo, one of the finest impressions known of a print of the greatest 
rarity; 320/. 136. “The Massacre of the Innocents,” after Raffaelle, by 
Marc Antonio Raimondi, with the “Chicot,” a most brilliant impres- 
sion; one of the corners has been restored ; 61/. 137. The original sketch 
in pen, by Raffaelle, for the above composition of the “‘ Murder of the 
Innocents,” by Marc Antonio Raimondi, with several variations; a highly 
interesting and valuable drawing, formerly in the possession of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence ; the figures are studied in the nude; 190/. 140. “Janus 
Lutma,” by Rembrandt, first state, before the window, and likewise before 
the names of Rembrandt and Lutma; 91/. 141. “Old Haaring,” by 
Rembrandt, a print of the greatest rarity, and very fine; 107/. 142. The 
Hundred Guilder Piece,” by Rembrandt, a very splendid impression on 
India paper, with large margin, from the Debois cabinet; 160/. 148. 
“ Assumption of the Virgin,” after Titian, by Schiavone, first state, proof 
before any letters, with the arms of Russia, the crown unfinished ; a 
splendid impression, and rare; 307. 149. “ The Death of the Virgin,” by 
Schongauer, a fine impression of a print of great rarity; 60/. 152. 
“Charles I, in his Robes,” after Vandyck, by Strange, proof before any 
letters, most brilliant and rare, with all its margin; 52/. 153. “Charles I. 
with the Horse,” after Vandyck, by Strange, proof before any letters, in 
the finest condition, with large margin ; 37/. 154. “ Henrietta Maria and 
her Children,” by Strange, proof before any letters, and before the jewels 
on the table, in the same condition as the Charles; 22/. 161. “Lo Spa- 
simo di Secilia,” after Raffaelle, by Toschi, fine proof before letters, except 
the engraver'’s name; 25/, 164. “ The Correggio Frescoes,” by Toschi, 
artist's proofs with the remarks, on India paper, and signed by the en- 
graver, and Toschi’s portrait ; 80/. 182. “The Fishery,” after Wright, of 
Derby, by Woollett, fine and scarce proof on India paper; 20/. 10s. 183. 
“The Niobe,” after Wilson, by Woollett, a most brilliant and finished 
proof of this exquisite plate, which may be declared as all but unique ; 
701. The total amount of the sale was 33597. 1s. 6d. 

On Saturday last a collection of pictures belonging to the estate of the 
late Mr. Brunel was sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods, at 
their rooms in King-street, St. James’s. The most important lots were 
as follows: 193. “The Niobe,” by Sir A. W. Callcott; 53 gs. 194. “A 
Rustic Landscape,” by Sir A. W. Callcott ; 118 gs. 206. “Il n’y a pas 
de feu sans fumée,” by E. de Poitevin ; 75 g3. 212. Rosa Bonheur, 1847, 
a graud landscape, with group of six Breton oxen at pasture ; this very 
important and beautiful work was painted for the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and was purchased by Mr. Brunel, in Paris, in 1848, for the sum of 
4000 f. (160/.); it was set up at 500 gs., and after a brisk competition 
was adjudged to Mr. Webb at the high price of 1417/. 10s. 213. “A Scene 
in Holland,” by Sir A. W. Callcott; 260 gs.(Wallis.) 215. “A View on the 
Rhine, at Cologne;” 125 gs.(Agnew.) The following eight pictures were 
painted expressly for the late Mr. Brunel to decorate his “‘ Shakespeare 
Room.” 216. “Two Gentlemen of Verona”—Launce offering his dog 
Crab to Silvia, Act iv., Scene 4, by Augustus Egg, A.R.A., painted in 
1849 ; 636 gs. (Wallis.) 217. ‘* Launce and his Dog;” scene taken from 
the same play, by Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A.; 370 gs. (Agnew.) 218. 
A grand Forest Scene, with Jacques and the Stag, by F. R. Lee, R.A., 
painted in 1850; 135 gs. (Mitchell.) 219. “Henry VIIL. discovering 
himself to Cardinal Wolsey at the Ball,” Act i. Scene 4, by C. R. Leslie, 
R.A.; a perfect work of the great and lamented artist; painted in 1849; 
960 gs. (Agnew). 220. “ Queen Catherine and Griffith,” by C. R. Leslie, 
R.A.; the companion picture, Act iv., scene 2. For these two celebrated 
pictures Mr. Brunel paid the artist 800/.; they now realised more than 
double their original price; 810 gs. ( Wallis.) 221. “The Death of King 
Lear,” by C. W. Cope, R.A.; a noble work, full of pathos, exhibited at 
Manchester ; 310 gs. (Wallis.) 222. A grand Landscape, by Clarkson 
Stanfield, R.A. (1850), illustration to Macbeth. This important work was 
also exhibited at Manchester; put up at 300 gs., and, after a keen competi- 
tion, was adjudged to Mr. Agnew at the high price of 535/. 10s. 223. 
“ Titania,” by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A.,” the celebrated chef-d’euvre of 
the great artist, painted in 1850, and engraved by Cousins. For this 
great picture Mr. Brunel gave the artist 500 gs. It was put up at 2000 gs., 
and, after the most spirited competition, eventually adjudged to Lord 
Robert Clinton at the extraordinary price of 29401 Mr. Brunel’s collec- 
tion of pictures realised the large sum of 90501; those from private 
cabinets, 1430/.; those belonging to a member of Sir A. W. Callcott’s family 
yielded 320/.; amount of the day’s sale, 10,800/. 

We cannot allow the collection of a great painter, such as during the 
latter part of this week is being dispersed by Messrs. Foster, (that of 
Leslie,) to pass away without a glance at some of its more characteristic 
features. The admirers of the painter had left few finished pictures on 
hand. Those few had evidently been retained for the artist’s own grati- 
fication. Among them were carefully-studied portraits, small in size, of 
Washington Irving, of Mr. Millais, painted some years since, and of 
the Earl of Egremont. There were also unfinished portraits of less 
merit, of Washington Allston and of Chantrey. There was a small figure 





piece, ‘“ The Watcher and the Watched”—a young girl beside the sick bed 
of her mother—very quiet, and in colour even sombre, very pure in 
feeling. Unfinished heads with the true Leslie feeling decipherable in 
them were those of “ Mary,” of “Lady Fanny Cowper,” of “Juliet in 
the Balcony "—all sweet English fiesh and blood. Not so successful, yet 
interesting, was that of “Heloise.” The studies in oils were singularly 
few; all small; and they often spoke to that insecure grasp of the technics 
of his art—relatively to his fine taste, his versatile sympathy, his authentic 
feeling—characteristic of this master. Among the best were the “ Sketch 
of a Welshman,” a standing figure of a Welsh Boniface of ample girth; a 
similar study for Falstaff ; a sketch of “The Woman taken in Adultery ;” 
one of a “Lady leaning on her Hand;” one of a “Girl doing 
up her Hair;” all three very fine in composition and feeling. Two 
original sketches for “The Rape of the Lock ” were strikingly graceful and 
rich in composition and colour. “The Queen receiving the Sacrament,” 
and “The Christening of the Princess Royal,” both painted on the 
etchings, had value in their way. Still more had a similar painting on an 
engraving after Raffaelle, “ The First Lesson,” a translation of Raffaelle’s 
composition into English. The water-colour drawings and sketches were 
more numerous, but mostly slight. Two careful portrait-studies, from 
life, of the Duke of Wellington in his last years—a side view and a back 
view—were of great value for absolute veracity and executive refinement. 
Among the painter’s copies in oils after other masters, the most notable 
were three after portions of Raffaelle’s cartoons, in which much of the 
grandeur of the originals was lost, though the interpretation of colour was 
of more value. The copies after Leslie's favourites among the Dutch- 
men, De Hooghe, Terburg, Maas, and Jan Steen, were very excellent. 
So, too, was that of Watteau’s “ Pleasure Party,” in the Dulwich Gallery. 
There were a few reduced transcripts from Titian and Giorgione, and a 
copy, the same size as the original, of Raffaelle’s small “ St. George and 
the Dragon,” in the Louvre. A copy from Opie’s “ Death of Rizzio,” 
painted on the engraving, gives all the energy and dramatic force of one 
of Opie’s best works. This unsatisfactory plan of painting on the 
engraving was a favourite one with Leslie. He even painted a 
copy of Lely’s “Countess of Grammont” in this way. In water 
colours there were some reduced copies after Titian, Giorgione, Bassano, 
Rubens, of singular purity and refinement. Among the pictures 
by other masters, the most valuable were the examples of Con- 
stable, whom he so well loved and admired; all given to him by his 
friend. The finest of these were “The Glebe Farm,” a charac- 
teristic specimen, very rich in colour; and “Hampstead Heath, 
looking towards London.” ‘There were also one or two open-air sketches 
of peculiar interest; and a small “ Head of a Child,” curious as being 
one of the few heads from the landscapist’s hands, and as a good 
example of colour in the Sir Joshua school. There were two memorable 
studies of “ A White Horse” and of “ A Goat’s Head,” gifts from Land- 
seer; Wilkie’s admirable first sketch for “The Penny Wedding ;” and a 
good Sea-Beach of Collins’s. Among the Old Masters there was Watteau’s 
sketch for “The Bride of the Village,” a very charming example, in fine 
preservation, of that master’s grace and beauty of colour: a picture 
which looked, the Professor used to say, “as if painted with gold and 
honey,” an expression which well describes its prevailing tints. There 
was a picture, attributed to Maas, of a “Dutch Kitchen, with a Girl 
Pumping,” truly vigorous in composition and light and shade; and a 
picture of a “Lady playing on a Harpsichord,” her back towards us, 
which we remember Mr. Leslie used, not without misgivings, to calla 
Terburg, but which in the catalogue is attributed to Ochterveldt. It 
was the treatment of the costume which won its possessor’s heart, the 
breadth of the light and shade, the silvery lights of the white satin shirt 
opposed to the blue bodice. We remember Mr. Leslie expressing his 
astonishment, after a visit, as one of Turner’s executors, to the latter’s 
lonely sanctum, at the singular absence of examples in print or picture of 
other masters. Leslie’s own collection showed the wideness and variety of 
his sympathies, if also the special channels in which they preferred to run. 
Besides the pictures we have mentioned, he had some fine water-colour 
drawings by Stothard; several very remarkable examples of Cozens and 
Girtin ; some excellent copies from the great Venetians by West ; not 
to mention drawings of Constable’s which came to him asa gift. There 
was a large collection of drawings by the Sketching Society. His collec- 
tion of engravings was considerable, occupying the whole of one day’s 
sale-—-engravings after M. Angelo, Raffaelle, Correggio, Titian, Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Vandyck, Watteau. By Hogarth, whom he understood and 
praised so well, he had fine original impressions of all the leading 
engraved works. Of Sir Joshua’s grace and dignity, as so well inter- 
preted by a bygone school of engravers, he had a select yet numerous 
series of examples. Framed engravings after Sir Joshua and Constable 
used to hold posts of honour in his drawing-room. 

On Wednesday last, the sale of this collection was commenced by Messrs. 
Foster, at their gallery, 54, Pall-mall. The most important lots were dis- 
posed of as follows : 37. “Juliet in the Balcony,” by C. R. Leslie ; 110 gs. 
(Wallis). 48. “ Heloise,” by Leslie; 100 gs. (Gambart). 50. “ A Negro in 
Greek Costume,” by Leslie ; 65 gs. (Anthony). 53. Portrait of J. E. Millais, 
by Leslie; 80 gs. (Gambart). 55. Portrait of Washington Irving, by Leslie; 
50 gs. (Colnaghi). 56. “Her Majesty the Queen receiving the Sacra- 
ment at the Coronation,” by Leslie, unfinished, painted on the etching ; 
270 gs. (Rought). 57. “The Christening of the Princess Royal,” ditto 
ditto; 205 gs. (Rought). 58. “‘The First Lesson,” by Leslie, the composi- 
tion from a design by Raffuelle, painted on the engraving; 205 gs. (Agnew). 
96. “ A Running Brook,” by Constable; 71 gs. 97. “The Glebe Farm,” 
by the same, 121 gs. (Holloway). There is an anecdote connected with 
this picture, that Leslie, seeing Constable at work upon it, remarked that 
he liked it so well, that he did not think it wanted another touch. 
Constable replied, “Then take it away with you, that I may not be 
tempted to touch it again.” And the same evening the picture was sent 
to Leslie as a present. 98. “ Hampstead Heath,” by Constable; 171 gs- 
(Rhodes). 109. “ Study of a White Horse,” by Sir Edwin Landseer; given 
by him to Leslie as a hint for Rosinante in the picture of “ Don Quixote,” 
now belonging to Lord Essex. This slight sketch was bought by Mr. 
Colnaghi for 44 gs. 110. “ A Goat's Head,” by Sir E. Landseer, a present 
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from the painter to Mr. Leslie; 240 gs. (Gambart). 111. “ Interior of a 
Dutch Kitchen,” by N. Maas; 126 gs. 114. “The Bride of the Village,” 
by Watteau; 105 gs. The sale was continued on Thursday, Friday, and 


Saturday. 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


HEMICAL.—April 19; R. Warrington in the chair.—Messrs. J. 
M‘Donnell, J. A. R. Newlands, M. J. Stark, C. E. Long, and F. 
Sutton were elected Fellows. The following papers were read:—Messrs., 
Perkin and Duppa “ On the Artificial Formation of Tartaric Acid;” Mr. 
C. E. Long “On Crystallised Potassium and Sodium;” Mr. D. Howard 
“ On the History of Cinnamic Acid;” and Messrs. Wanklyn and Buck- 
heisen “ On the Action of Sodium upon Iodide of Methyl.” 

Zoo.tocicaL Society.—Tuesday, April 24; Dr. Gray, V.P. in the chair. 
—Dr, Gray pointed out the characters of a new species of Monkey 
(Pithecia albicans), obtained by Mr. Bates on the Upper Amazon, and of 
anew species of Terrapin (Geoclemmys annulata), sent by Mr. Fraser from 
Ecuador. Mr. R. F. Tomes communicated a list of Mammals collected 
by Mr. Fraser in Ecuador, among which were several new species of the 
genus Hesperomys. Mr. Sclater called the attention of the meeting to the 
series of Pea-fowl and Rheas in the Society’s menagerie, pointing out the 
characters which seemed to establish the claims of the Black-shouldered 
Peacock to be considered a good species, and distinguishing a third 
species of Rhea, founded upon a living male bird, which had every appear- 
ance of being truly different from the Rhea Americana, as Rhea Macro- 
rhyncha. Mr. Sclater also exhibited a table illustrative of the distribution 
of the Psittacide in the Eastern Archipelago. Mr. Bartlett exhibited a 
series of the eggs of Struthious birds, amongst which was one of the 
Mooruk (Casuerius Bennettii), recently laid in the Society’s menagerie. 
Mr. Gould exhibited specimens of the Himalayan Chough, which he pro- 
posed to separate from the European species as Fregilus Himalayanus. 
Dr. A. Giinther described a new species of Snake from Cartagena ( Homolo- 
cranion laticeps), and read a third list of cold-blooded vertebrates collected 
in Ecuador by Mr. Fraser, among which were several new and inter- 
esting species. The Secretary announced the arrival of some valuable 
animals from Belize, presented to the Society’s menagerie by Mr. Chief 
Justice Temple, and read a note from that gentleman relating to the habits 
of two species of Peccary found in that colony. Mr. Wilson exhibited 
albino varieties of the common Mole. A paper was read by Mr. H 
Adams on a new genus and species of Mollusc of the family Sca/ariide. 

Puotrocraruic Society or Scortanp.—The sixth monthly meeting for 
the season was held lately in George-street Hall; Sir David Brewster, 
president, in the chair.—The Viscount Strathallan was elected an ordi- 
nary member. ‘The president read a paper entitled “ Notice respecting 
the Invention of the Stereoscope in the Sixteenth Century, and of Bino- 
cular Drawings by Jacopo da Empoli, a Florentine artist.” Sir David 
said that, having had occasion to inquire into the history of the stereo- 
scope, he found, contrary to the general opinion, not only that its funda- 
mental principle was well known even to Euclid, that it was distinctly 
described by Galen 1500 years ago, and that Baptista Porta had in 1599 
given such a complete drawing of the two separate pictures as seen by 
each eye, and of the combined picture placed between them, that we 
recognise in it not only the principle but the construction of the stereo- 
scope. Still, however, we had no proof that any person had drawn a 
right and a left eye picture of any object, and united them either by the 
eye or by an instrument, and it was hardly to be expected that any such 
discovery could be made. Last summer, however, when Mr. Alexander 
Crum Brown and his brother, Dr. John Brown, were visiting the Musée 
Wicar at Lille, Mr. Brown observed two drawings placed side by side, and 
so perfectly similar, that he could account for the fact only by supposing 
that they were binocular pictures intended to be combined into relief, 
either by the eyes or by an instrument. These drawings were by Jacopo 
Chimenti da Empoli, a painter of the Florentine school, born in 1554, and 
died in 1640. They are of the same size, and represent the same object 
from points of view slightly different. That on the right hand is from a 
point of view slightly to the left of that on the left hand. By converging 
the optic axes, then, the pictures could be united so as to produce an 
image in relief, as easily and as perfectly as would be the case with an 
ordinary stereograph. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


MON. ......Zoological. 4. Anniversary. 

Actuaries. 7. 

London Institution. 7. Rev. Henry Christmas, “On Eminent Personagesof English 
History living between the years 1640 and 1660." 

Medical, 83. Mr. De Meric, “On injections of tris-nitrate of Bismuth in 
Gonorrhea.” 

TURS. .0c00e Royal Institution. 2. Anniversary. 

Civil Engineers. 8. Mr. D. K. Clark, “On Coal Burning and Feed-water Heating 
in Locomotive Engines." 

Pathological. 8. 

Photographic. 8. 

WED.......London Institution. 7, Dr. Spencer Cobbold, “On the Structure and Habits of 
the Mammalia.” 

Society of Arts. 8. Mr. W. E. Newton, “On the Employment of Peat in the Use- 
ful Arts, together with an Account of some Recent Improvements in the Prepa- 
ration of it for various Useful Purposes.” 

Geological. 8. 

Tuurs. ...Royal Institution. 3. Professor Ansted, “On Physical Geography and Geology 
—the Atlantic Ocean.” 

Royal Society Club. 6, 

Antiquaries. 8. 

—, 8 Dr. Hicks, “On certain Sensory Organs of Insects hitherto unde- 
scribed.”’ 

Chemical. 8 Dr. Gladstone, “On Circular Polarisation." 

Artists and Amateurs. 8 

Royal. 84. 

FRI....+Archxological Institute. 8}. 

London Institution. 7. Prefessor Bentley, “On the Structure and Formation of 
the Nutritive Organs of Plants." 

Royal Institution. 8. Dr. EF. Lankester, “On Bread-making and Baking.” 

BbBrirctesee Royal Institution, 3, Mr. F. A, Abel, “On Heat and Chemical Force.” 











MISCELLANEA. 


IPE ELECTION of a Warden of New College, Oxford, in the room of the 
latelamented Dr. Williams, took place on Thursday week in the College 
Chapel, when the Rev. James Edwards Sewell, M.A., Fellow, Bursar, and 





Librarian, was elected. Of the 60 Fellows, no less than 57 were present 
and voted. The numbers were as follows: For the Rev. J. E. Sewell, 38; 
for the Rev. W. B. Heathcote, Precentor of Salisbury, 14; and for the 
Rev. Dr. Moberly, Head Master of Winchester College, 5. Mr. Sewell is 
a Delegate of Estates, a Member of the Hebdomadal Council, and Hon. 
Secretary to the Delegacy for conducting the Oxford Middle-Class Exa- 
minations. 

“ Another professorship,” says the Cambridge Independent, “ is vacant by 
the death of Andrew Amos, Esq., the Downing Professor of Laws, who 
was elected to that office in 1849, the electors being the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, and the Masters of St. John’s, Clare, and Downing 
Colleges. The professorship was founded in 1806, when Mr. Christian 
was elected, Mr. Starkie in 1823, and Mr. Amos in 1849. The salary is 
200. per annum. The late highly-respected Professor took his 
B.A. degree as fifth Wrangler in 1813, and was afterwards 
elected a Fellow of Trinity College—Peacocke, Romilly (Registrary), 
Amos, and Mill, all of Trinity College, being among the first six 
Wranglers.” 

The Council of the Society of Arts are engaged in forming a guarantee 
fund, in order to carry out the International Exhibition of 1862. The 
principal conditions of the guarantee agreement are: 1. That no sub- 
scriber will incur any liability until at least 250,000/. have been guaran- 
teed. 2. That no calls will be made unless it should happen that, con- 
trary to the experience of the Exhibition of 1851, when there was a 
surplus of nearly 200,000/., there should be a loss, when the call will be 
proratd. 3. Any surplus will be at the disposal of the guarantors, for 
the promotion of arts, manufactures, and commerce. 4. The trustees and 
managers of the Exhibition named are the Earl Granville, K.G., Lord 
President of the Privy Council, Vice-President of the Society of Arts ; 
the Marquis of Chandos, chairman of the London and North-Western 
Railway; Mr. Thomas Baring, M.P.; Mr. C. Wentworth Dilke (Royal 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851); Mr. Thomas Fairbairn, 
chairman of the Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition. The Council do 
not propose to limit the fund to the 250,000/. named, but, having secured 
that sum, they will endeavour to increase it as much as possible. 
Already a few members of the society, and other bodies, have promised 
their names as guarantors to the amount of 170,000. A circular letter 
has been addressed to the members of the society, drawing their atten- 
tion to the importance of filling up the guarantee list as soon as possible, 
and those members and their friends who are desirous of giving their 
assistance to this undertaking are requested to send in their names 
to the Secretary of the Society of Arts as early as possible, with 
the sums they are willing to guarantee. The amounts guaranteed by 
individuals vary from 10,000/. to 1002. 

M. Louis Blanc, the celebrated historian of the “Ten Years,” com- 
menced on Wednesday night a series of lectures illustrative of the social 
condition of France in the eighteenth century. The “Salon” and its 
tyrannical influence on thought and literature was the subject of the first 
discourse, and Mme. de Tencin, Mme. Geoffrin, and Mme. du Deffand 
were brought before the imagination of the audience, as brilliant figures 
in the chronicle of French despotism. Much amusing anecdote and many 
a sparkling bon mot finds its way into the records of this strange phase of 
civilisation, and of these baits for attention M. Louis Blanc has ample 
provision, telling a droll story in a quaint, quiet way, which never fails 
of its effect. But he has also a serious object in his lectures, and that is 
an exhibition of the corrupt state of society which preceded the first French 
Revolution. When he becomes earnest, as, for instance, when he describes 
the secret misery of Mme. du Duffand, inthe midst of her glittering circle of 
beaux esprits, he becomes as impressively eloquent as he is affable in his 
facetious mood, while his discourse throughout is pervaded by an appear- 
ance of the most perfect modesty, and is free from every form of exagge- 
ration. Of the art of speaking English, M. Blanc is a thorough master, 
with just enough of the foreign accent to give a spice to his enuncia- 
tion. The three remaining lectures, which will be delivered on as 
many successive Wednesdays, are entitled “Fashion,” “ Love,” “ Philo- 
sopby.” 








OBITUARY. 


Ser JELLINGER COOKSON, one of her Majesty’s Inspectors 

of Schools, died at Malvern on the 7th inst. of rapid consumption, in 
the 50th year of his age. Mr.Symons, who was the son of a country 
clergyman, was born in 1809, and received his education at Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1831. He was called to 
the Bar at the Middle Temple in 1843, but soon began to combine with 
the more special duties of his profession a devotion to literary questions 
of a social character, and more especially to the statistics of crime, edu- 
cation, and other kindred topics. His writings soon attracted the atten- 
tion of her Majesty’s Government, by whom he was appointed one of the 
Inspectors of Schools. The various pamphlets, lectures, speeches, &c., and 
more elaborate treatises on educational and social subjects, which he pub- 
lished between that date and the present year, fill upwards of six pages 
in the new catalogue of the British Museum. Mr. Symons is also re- 
membered for a controversy which he carried on against Dr. Whewell, 
and all the leading astronomers of the day, respecting the revolution of 
the moon on its axis, and for an interesting essay on the authorship of 
“Junius.” In both of these, we must admit that his courage was more 
admirable than his logical faculty. He was more lately the con- 
tributor of several light and amusing papers to the pages of Once a 
Week. 


FINLAISON, JOHN, the celebrated actuary and Government calcu- 
lator, died on the 13th inst. at his residence at Notting-hill, in the 77th 
year of his age. He was born at Thurso, Caithness, N.B., on the 27th of 
August 1783, and was educated for the Scottish Bar. At an early age, 
however, he changed his views and entered the English Civil Service, 
getting an appointment in the Admiralty. From that time his labours 
in the service of the Government were constant, and the reforms which 
he effected were most important. 
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THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 


(THE THIRD EDITION of DEAN and SON’S NEW WHOLE- 


And Trade Aenister. 





SALE TRADE CATALOGUE will shortly be ready, and may be had ‘on receipt of two stamps, and 


Trade card. 


The Conrents are:—An Alphabetical List, with 
Trade and Retail Prices, of Dean and Son’s Publica- 
tions; Bible and Prayer-Book List; Valentine List ; 
Remainder List; Printing List; Fancy Miscellaneous 
Articles; Print List; List of other Publishers’ Publica- 


| tions; also an illustrated List of Fancy Foreign and 
English Articles; American, French, German, Rose- 
| wood, and Mahogany Goods ; Paper—Printing —Pack- 
a. &c.; Stationery—W edding—Fancy 
| —General, &e. ; 


AND MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


LITHOGRAPHIC AND LETTERPRESS PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE AGENCY OF COUNTRY PUBLISHERS’ PUBLICATIONS UNDERTAKEN 
FOR LONDON AND THE WHOLE OF ENGLAND. 


Laudatory Reviews of the above Catalogue have appeared in “The Bookseller,” “ Publishers’ Circular,” 
“ Stationer,” and “ Bent’s List.” 


BIBLE AND PRAYER-BOOK WAREHOUSE. 


London: DEAN and SON, Publishers, Wholesale Booksellers, Stationers, &c.; Importers and Manu- 
facturers of General Fancy and Miscellaneous Goods; 11, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 








SITUATIONS OFFERED. 
DVERTISEMENTS for this department 


of the BooKsELLERS’ Recorp are charged 3s. 6d. each if 
not exceeding 50 words in length. 


’ | ‘0 STATIONERY BINDERS, &c.— 
- WANTED, a YOUNG MAN, accustomed to machine 

ruling and stationery binding. 

Apply, stating terms, to Mr. W. H. Vacs, Maidstone. 








|" T° PAPER-MAKERS.—An experienced 


foreman of a paper mill, of irreproachable character, 

| and who perfectly understands every branch of papermaking, 

| and can give satisfactory references to his Se a oy for the 

last 20 years, wishes for an APPOINTMENT, his present 

employer relinquishing the pusiness. All letters to be ad- 
dressed to“ W.3.,” Shotter Mill, Haslemere, Surrey. 


~ BOOKS AND BOOKSELLING, &c. 


Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announcements 








O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. 
__ WANTED, by the sea-side, a BOOKSELLER'S 
ASSISTANT. 
Apply by letter to “No. 44," Anderton's Hotel, Fleet-street, 
_ With all particulars, age, salary out of doors, and references. 


O PRINTERS.—WANTED, an OVER- 


SEER, in a provincial weekly newspaper office. He | 


will be required to work at case, and make up a 4to. paper. 
Address “ T, R.,”’ 1, Mason's-place, West Brompton, 


eee 
OQ STATIONERS’ ASSISTANTS.— 
WANTED, a respectable YOUNG MAN, unmarried, 
who thoroughly understands West-end business, and is 
capable of managing. Indoors, 


Address to T. STEPHENSON, 99, Oxford-street, W. 





O STATIONERS’ and BOOKSELLERS’ 

4 ASSISTANTS.—WANTED, a young Man, who can be 
wel! recommended. One having a knowledge of the fancy 
trade preferred.—Apply to T. G. WHIBLEY, Stationer, 2, West- 
bourne-pl Ace, Bishop's-road, Paddington, W. 


Ty oO 

To WHOLESALE STATIONERS and 

_, others.-WANTED, by a young Man, of good business 
habits, who has had the management of a printer’s ware- 
house, in the City, for 6} years, a SITUATION as GENERAL 
ASSISTANT to the above, or in any capacity where a know- 
ledge both of printing and stationery is requisite. Would be 
very serviceable in the country department. Suburbs or 
country preferred. Unexceptionable references from present 
employer. — Address “W. W. W.,” 2, North-end-road, 
Finchley-road, St. John's-wood, N. W. 


BUSINESSES, PREMISES, &c. 
T° BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. 


WANTED to PURCHASE a BUSINESS as above, 











situate in a small but flourishing country town. Population | 


about 4000. ’ Incoming not to exceed 601° One where another 
business might be advantageously added would be preferred. 
Address “Q. R.,"’ Post-oftice, Bristol. 


To STATIONERS.—An unusually favour- 


> 2ble opportunity offers to PURCHASE an old-established 
Ww HLOLESALE BUSINESS, with good profits. Will bear the 
Strictest investigation. Principals only who can command 
800/. to 10007. need apply. 
Address “ L.,”" cal 








care of Mr. Monckton, Paper Agent, 
oi Dowgate-hill. 
USINESS to be DISPOSED OF.— 
NEWSPAPER and STATIONERY BUSINESS, with 
good Circulating Library, can be had upon very moderate 
terms. Rent under 402. House contains eight rooms up stairs, 


besides shop, parlour, kitchen, &e.—Apply at Mornington 
Library, 1 Mornington-street, Camden-town. 


Tar 

QO STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, 
t and others.—Near the Regent’s-park.—Mr. PAGE is 
instracted to SELL the TRADE of a BOOKSELLER, 
STATIONER, and NEWS AGENT, together with a Public 
Library, situate in a first-class neighbourhood. The concern 
has been established nearly twenty years. The returns are 
14/. per week, and can be much extended. About 550. required. 

Apply to Mr. Pas, ——' and Valuer, 38, Coleman- 
street, E.C. 


O BOOKBINDERS, STATIONERS, 
4 and News Agents.—To be DISPOSED OF, the Lease, 
F ‘ixtares, Goodwill, Stock, Tools, &c., of the above BUSI- 
NESS. The premises are situate in a leading thoroughfare 
and first-class neighbourhood. Rent very low, and can be 
nearly covered by letting. Good front shop and light work- 
shop. Satisfactory reasons for leaving will be given. For 











further particulars apply, by letter only, to“ A. B. C.,” care of 


Mr. Gardner, stationer, 39, Bridge-place, Harrow-road, Pad- 
dington, W. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


To STATIONERS, Printers, Booksellers, 


: and Binders. A REGISTER for TRAVELLERS, 
Clerks, Apprentices, and Assistants in the above trades, free 
of charge to principals, excepting for apprentices. Terms ot 
Mr. Pace, Auctioneer and Valuer to the Trade, 38, Coleman- 
street, Bank, E.C, 


which they may wish to — in this department of the 
BooKSELLERS’ RECORD AND TRADE CIRCULAR will oblige by 
forwarding them (if possible, not later than Thursday) to 
the office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C.] 





Tue Firrn VotumeE or Mr, Ruskry’s ‘‘ MopERN 
Painters,” which, as we formerly announced, will 
complete the work, is promised by Messrs. Smith, 

Elder, and Co, for publication in May. 
| Tne ArcupisHop or DuBiin’s excellent anno- 
| tated edition of Lord Bacon's Essays, published by 
| Messrs. J. W. Parker and Son, has reached a fifth 
edition. 

Mr. BenTLey is adding to his moderately-priced 
“ Standard Novels” the successful and playful little 
fiction, ‘‘ The Semi-Detached House,” edited by the 
lady of the Home Secretary, Lady Theresa Lewis. 

Tue Messrs, MacmI.ian, of Cambridge, have in 
the press a second volume of Dr. Whewell’s admirable 
adaptation and translation for English readers of the 
Dialogues of Plato. 

THE NEW VOLUME oF SERMONS by that very 
popular preacher, the Rev. Mr. Bellew, which we for- 
merly intimated was in preparation by Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall, will be entitled ‘Christ in Life: 
| Life in Christ.” 
| Mr. Murray is publishing a second edition of the 





‘Sermons preached for the most part in Canterbury 
Cathedral,” by Dr. Stanley, Regius Professor of 
| Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford, 
and, we need scarcely say, the biographer of 
| Arnold. 

Tue Messrs. LONGMAN publish this week what is 
‘no less than a fifth edition of Sir James Emerson 
Tennent’s account of Ceylon. The new edition is 
considerably augmented, as well as carefully revised 
and corrected. 

Tue Messrs. RouTLEDGE will have ready on the 
30th, complete in three volumes, Mr. Howard Staun- 
ton’s edition of Shakespeare, including the life of the 
poet, enriched, as we have formerly hinted, by the 
results of certain very recent and very interesting 
discoveries in Shakespearian biography. 

Miss YonGe’s “ Daisy Chain,” published by Messrs. 
J. W. Parker and Son, has reached a fourth edition— 
proof positive of her popularity, even when she 
employs a more tranquil mode of treatment than that 
which first made her famous in “‘ The Heir of Red- 
clyffe.” 

Mr. C. J. Skeet is publishing a work on the late 
lamented authoress of the “ Wild Irish Girl,” 
‘“‘ Lady Morgan: her Career, literary and personal.” 
The writer is Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick, the author of 
the “ Life, Times, and Contemporaries of Lord Clon- 
curry,” “ Notes on the Cornwallis Papers,” &c. 

Mr. Farrar, of Harrow School, is exchanging the 
literature of educational fiction for the more serious 
department of philological science. Mr. Murray is 
preparing for publication a new work from the pen 
of the author of the popular “ Eric,” &c. Its title is 
“The Origin and History of Language, based on 
modern Researches.” 

Mr. A. H. Coven, the eminent scholar, formerly 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, is about to follow up 
his excellent revised edition of the English transla- 
tion of Plutarch, commonly called Dryden’s, The 
Messrs. Longman will publish in May a work by 
Mr. Clough, to be entitled “Greek History, in a 
Series of Lives from Plutarch.” 








A Srconp Eprrion or “Tue Boy's Brrrupar 
Book,” a volume of tales by well-known writers, has 
been issued by Messrs. Houlston and Wright. 

Mr. Horren has published the second edition of 
his “ Dictionary of Modern Slang.” The new edition 
is “entirely re-written,” and very much augmented. 

Tue “ UNIVERSAL Review ” for May is to contain 
an article on Mr. Disraeli, which, it is said, will be 
well worth reading. 

Mr. Hopeson is adding to his series of novels 
‘‘ Fabian’s Tower,” by the author of that Bronte-ish 
novel, ‘‘ Smugglers and Foresters.” 

WE UNDERSTAND THAT Dr. INGLEBY, of Birming- 
ham, is about to publish a second edition of his 
pamphlet on the Shakespeare fabrications. 

Messrs. R. Grirrtn and Co. have in preparation 
for speedy publication a popular work, to be entitled 
“The Life, Writings, and Travels of the Baron 
Humboldt.” The authoris Mr. George Barclay. 

Mr. BENTLEY announces a new work by Mr. 
William Noy Wilkins, author of ‘‘ Letters on Con- 
noisseurship. It will be entitled ‘“‘ Art Impressions 
of Dresden, Berlin, and Antwerp.” 

Messrs. Houtston AnD WriGuT are publishing, 
from the Welcome Guest, Mr. George Augustus Sala’s 
lively and ironical ‘‘ Lady Chesterfield’s Letters to 
her Daughter.” 

Messrs. A. anp C. Brack, of Edinburgh, have 
nearly ready for publication a new edition of their 
General Atlas, containing the latest discoveries, and 
otherwise improved. 

“ Tue RECREATIONS OF A CounTRY Parson,” b 
the Rev. Mr. Boyd (the ‘‘ A. K. H. B.”) of Fraser's 
Magazine), published by Messrs. J. W. Parker and 
Son, has reached a second edition. 

Miss Cummins, the Transatlantic authoress of 
‘The Lamplighter,” &c., and from whose pen Messrs. 
Sampson Low and Son (as intimated last week) an- 
nounce a new work, is now visiting London. 

THE Firru AND Srxta Votoumes, long announced, 
of Mr. Froude’s “* History of England,” to comprise 
the reigns of Edward VI. and ns are now on the 
verge of publication by Messrs. J. W. Parker and 


n. 

Miss Mutocn, the authoress of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” has for some time been enlisted as a 
contributor to Macmillan’s Magazine. The Messrs. 
Macmillan are preparing for publication a new work 
from her industrious pen, intended for the perusal of 
the young. 

THE INDEFATIGABLE Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’s 
NEW Nove (of the Irish famine, it is understood) 
will be entitled “Castle Richmond.” It is to be 
issued by his former publishers, Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall, who promise its appearance early in 
May. 

a R. GrirFin and Co, have nearly ready a 
History of the Scottish Reformation, by Dr. 
Lorimer. There is a certain appropriateness in the 
publication, 1860 being the ter-centenary of the 
meeting of the first General Assembly in Edinburgh. 

Tue May Numper or “ MAcMILLAnN’s MAGAZINE” 
will contain a first instalment of a new tale by Mr. 
George Cupples, the author of some lively and genial 
contributions to naval fiction in the pages of Black- 
wood’s Magazine and elsewhere. 

BESIDES PREPARING for publication in May Sir 
Arthur Hallam Elton’s new novel, to be entitled 
“ Herbert Chauncey: a Man more Sinned against 
than Sinning,” Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. are 
about to issue a cheap edition of that literary baronet’s 
striking fiction, ‘ Below the Surface.” 

Mr. Epwarp WALForRD, the sub-editor of Once a 
Week, has prepared for publication what in these 
days might be an acceptable handbook,—a “* Manual 
of the Civil Service, and Guide to the Civil Service 
Examinations.” The publishers will be the Messrs. 
Longman. 

Tue SELECTIONS FROM THE EDEN Papers, to 
which we alluded last week as to be published by 
Mr. Bentley, will be entitled ‘‘ The Life and Corre- 
spondence of William, First Lord Auckland.” The 
work will be edited by the present Lord Auckland, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. : 

SHELLEY, after having been the theme of several 
biographies during the last few years, is now about 
to be celebrated in metre. ‘Shelley, and other 
Poems,” is the title of a new volume by Mr. J. A. 
Langford, already known in the realms of verse, and 
to be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Tue BARON DE BARANTE (the historian of the 
Dukes of Burgundy), the Duke de Broglie, M. 
Guizot, M. Mignet, M. de Remusat, and several other 
of the constitutional and literary notabilities of 
France, are subscribers to the Hallam Memorial, re- 
cently inaugurated at a meeting at Mr. Murray’s, in 
Albemarle-street. Their subscriptions have been 
forwarded through M. Guizot. 
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THe PROPRIETOR OF THE “ PARLOUR LIBRARY,” 
adds to it what he calls a “complete copyright 
edition’ of Miss Wetherall’s “‘ Say and Seal,” lately 
published by Mr. Bentley. 

‘“‘Srray Notes on Fisuinc anp Natura His- 
Tory ” is being prepared for immediate publication 
by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., of Cambridge. The 
author announces himself as “‘ Cornwall Simeon.” 

Mr, G. Wuyte MEtvitie’s ‘ Hotmpy House” 
seems to be pointing attention once moretothe resources 
offered to historical fiction by the stirring and pic- 
turesque times and events of the Great Rebellion. 
Messrs Saunders and Otley have nearly ready for 
publication “The Ironsides, a Tale of the English 
Commonwealth.” 

Mr. Ruskin has, in former years, published Notes 
on the Exhibition of the Royal Academy. Mr. 
Thornbury, the well-known art-critic and biographer 
—on whom, at Mr. Ruskin’s instance, it has devolved 
to write the life of the great painter Turner—pro- 
mises to bring out a guide to the pictures of the ap- 

roaching May Exhibition. The publisher is Mr. 
; aoe 8. Virtue. 

Mr. G. O. TREVELYAN, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge (a son of Sir Charles), and who enjoys a uni- 
versity reputation as a writer of smart pieces d'occa- 
sion, figures in the new number of Macmillan's 
Magazine as contributor of a lively jeu d’esprit on 
“ the Cambridge University Boat-race of 1860.” Mr. 
Trevelyan’s frolic muse will now be known beyond the 
precincts of the University on the banks of the Cam. 

Tue Messrs. LoNGMAN are preparing for publica- 
tion a biographical work of no ordinary interest, 
‘A Sketch of the Life and Character of Sir Robert 
Peel, by the Right Hon. Sir Lawrence Peel.” This will 
be the first biography of the great statesman which 
will have owed anything to a member of his family. 
Sir Lawrence Peel is a first cousin of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, and from 1842 to 1855 occupied the post 
of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 

A LiFE OF THE LATE LAMENTED PRoressor 
Epwarp Forses, the naturalist, was, as our readers 
are aware, commenced by his friend Dr. George 
Wilson, and interrupted by the death of the bio- 
grapher. It is in course of being completed by Mr. 
Archibald Geikie, of the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain, and author of a pleasing contribution to the 
literature of geology, ‘‘ The Story of a Boulder.” It 
will be published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., of 
Cambridge. 

Mr. GkorcE Borrow, of Bible in Spain, Layengro, 
&c. &e. notoriety, has not been heard of in literature 
since ‘‘ Rommany Rye,” although for many years he 
has had something Jike twenty works, chiefly the 

fruits of his immense philological knowledge, ready 
for publication. We are happy to see among Mr. 
Murray’s announcements one of a new work by Mr. 
Borrow, “The Sleeping Bard; or, Visions of the 
World, Death, and Hell, translated from the Cam- 
brian British of Elis Wyn.” 

In A FORMER PUBLICATION we alluded to the 
authorised translation of the Marquis de Moye’s ac- 
count of the Baron Gros’s Embassy to China and 
Japan, soon to be published by Messrs. R. Griffin and 

. The original has, we understand, been as 
popular on the other side of the Channel as Mr. 
Oliphant’s narrative among ourselves. It will be 
interesting to compare the French account with the 
English one. 

THe NEw “ Latin-Enouisn Dictionary ” (for- 
merly mentioned in our columns as in preparation by 
the Messrs, Longman) of the Rev. J. T. White, M.A. 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and the Rev. 
J. E. Riddle, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
founded on the larger Dictionary of Freund, revised 
by himself, is advancing at press, and is expected to 
be ready for publication at Midsummer, in one large 
volume, royal 8vo. 

Tue Autuor or “ Tom Brown” is reappearing as 
a contributor to the literature of social science. 
“Thomas Hughes, Barrister,” figures in proprid per- 
soné as the author of ‘‘ An Account of the Lock-out 
of Engineers, 1851-2,” in course of publication by the 
Messrs. Macmillan, of Cambridge. It was prepared, 
at the request of the Committee on Trade Societies, 
for the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science. 

Tue Messrs. BLackwoop, of Edinburgh, have in 
the press two important contributions to the litera- 
ture of arboriculture. One is a new edition, enlarged, 
of the well-known work, “The Forester,” by James 
Brown, the wood-manager of Mr. Grantoun, Strath- 
spey. The other is, ‘‘ An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Cause of the prevailing Disease and present Condition 
of the Larch Plantations in Great Britain;” the 
writer being Mr. Charles M'‘Intosh, the author of what 
may almost be called the classical ‘‘ Book of the 
Garden,” 

_ Tue Lecrures py Provessor Farapay to a 
juvenile audience at the Royal Institution, which we 
formerly announced as in preparation by Messrs. R. 
Griffin and Co., are to be entitled “ [Illustrations of 
the Various Forces of Matter in their Relation to each 
Other.” The subject is one to which Faraday has 
been devoting his best attention for several years, and 
it will be interesting to see how he has explained his 
original views on so profound a matter to youthful 

rs. Readers of a larger growth will be glad of 
any hint from so great a master of science. 


PRoFEssoR GOODEVE, of King’s College, London, is 
preparing a small manual or treatise, entitled “ The 
Elements of Mechanism,” which is intended to serve 
as a guide to engineering students in their study 
of the movements adopted in modern machinery. 
The geometrical principles which govern various me- 
chanical combinations will be discussed and explained 
in this work; the illustrations being selected from 
machines of the best construction. The method of 
classification will be both simple and obvious ; and the 
book will be readily understood by those who possess 
a knowledge of the rudiments of algebra and trigo- 
nometry. The publishers will be the Messrs. Long- 
man. 

PuBLISHERS, THE PAapEeR-DUTY, AND Draw- 
BACK.—On Friday week, on the motion for going 
into committee on the Paper-duty Bill, a discussion 
arose very interesting to publishers and printers, in 
a resolution moved by Mr. Bovill, and to the following 
effect :—‘* That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
just and expedient that a drawback should be al- 
lowed to printers and publishers of the duty paid 
upon their stock of paper purchased and printed after 
the passing of the Bill, and remaining in sheets 
unbound at the time the duty is to cease—namely, 
on the 15th day of August next, subject to such 
rules and regulations as the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue may make in that behalf.” (Before pro- 
ceeding to condense the debate, we may observe that 
Mr. Gladstone, when refusing the drawback, made 
use’of Mr. Bohn’s statisties to prove:that books would 
be very ,little cheaper when the paper duty is re- 
moved. It was a very different tone which he 
adopted when moving the repeal of the paper duty, 
and declaiming against the high prices of English 
books.) The hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. 
Bovill) said that he moved this resolution for the 
purpose of preventing stagnation in the print- 
ing trade, the effect of which would be to throw 
thousands of persons out of employment. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to repeal the 
paper duty, but he proposedalso to retain the revenue 
derivable from that source up to 15th August. The 
effect necessarily would be that persons who were 
largely engaged in the trade requiring the consump- 
tion of paper, would defer their operations as long as 
possible, in order to take advantage of the repeal of 
the paper duty. The effect must be to throw a 
number of persons engaged in printing works out of 
employment. All he asked was, that the principle 
of drawback in the case of printers and publishers 
should be affirmed. The principle had been ad- 
mitted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
respect to the wine duties, and he had made a 
very large concession, in consequence of the 
pressure made upon the Government by a large and 
influential body of men. The right hon. gentleman 
shook his head, as if he dissented from that propo- 
sition. Then, he (Mr. Bovill) said it was from a 
sense of justice, and with a view to place parties 
engaged in that trade upon an equality in respect 
of their stocks of wine. But whether from any pres- 
sure used, or a sense of justice, precisely the same 
principle applied to persons engaged in the printing 
trade as to those engaged in the wine trade. He 
would carry the principle adopted by the Govern- 
ment even still nearer the present case, because, in 
the bill proposed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for the repeal of the paper duty, there was a 
drawback allowed to stationers, paper-stainers, and 
pasteboard-makers, for the purpose of preventing 
that stagnation of trade, which would be the conse- 
quence in the case of the parties on whose behalf he 
introduced this question to the House, if a drawback 
were not allowed. He would be astonished to hear 
of any other reason being alleged for allowing a 
drawback to stationers. Now, he asked how the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, consistently with the 
principle which he had adopted in respect of sta- 
tioners, could refuse the moderate drawback which 
he asked? What took place with respect to prin- 
ters and publishers who employed a number of per- 
sons? ‘There were no less than 8,000 printers in the 
metropolis alone engaged in the printing of standard 
works. In order that the position which he wished 
to establish might be understood, he would take one 
illustration. He would take the case of Mr. Bohn, 
or any other large publisher of standard works, in 
which there was not a copyright, engaged in 
bringing out a series of works. They were brought 
out at an extremely moderate price; the printing 
went on month after month, paper was purchased 
and supplied for the purpose ; but the works being 
standard works, and expected to have a tolerably 
good sale, might be deferred without detriment to 
the publisher, though, perhaps, with some little de- 
triment to the public, who were expecting the pub- 
lication of the works. If, therefore, instead of 
taking the duty off immediately, as in the case of 
French wines, that duty was to be retained for four 
months from the present time, it must be perfectly 
manifest that Mr. Bohn, or any other large pub- 
lisher, would not print his books, or continue his 
publications during the next four months; but 
would defer the purchase of paper and printing until 
the time when the duty should have come off. It 
might be said that the publishers would derive great 
advantages from the repeal of the paper duty, and 








that they might afford to wait a short time, but 


that was no answer to his argument. If the 
operation which he had described took place in 
respect of Mr. Bohn’s standard library, the ine- 
vitable consequence would be, that thousands of 
meritorious workmen would be deprived of the 
means of earning their daily bread, and the 
greatest distress produced amongst them. He had 
heard it upon very good authority that not less than 
10,000 persons would be thrown out of employment 
until the duty should have come off. It might be 
said that the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave up a 
very large sum of money in repealing the paper- 
duties, and could not afford to give up any further 
amount. But he (Mr Bovill) asked what amount 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would lose if the 
publisher abstained from printing? In that case the 
paper would not be consumed, and no revenue would 
be derived, and the only effect would be to throw a 
number of men out of employment, Therefore, as a 
matter of policy, he submitted that this drawback 
ought to be allowed. The only difficulty was that of 
identifying the paper, but to meet that he had inserted 
a proviso that the paper should be subject to any 
regulations which the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue might think fit. Further, there might be 
required a declaration which would be equivalent to 
an oath. He appealed to the justice of her Majesty’s 
Government on this subject, and hoped they would 
not withhold from the working printer that indul- 
gence which they had extended to wine merchants, 
stationers, and other classes of the community. He 
appealed to the hon. member for Edinburgh in cor- 
roboration of the justice of the claim which he made, 
and he trusted that the House would support his 
resolution. — Mr Black (the eminent publisher, and 
member for Edinburgh) said that the only parties 
who ought to be taken into account were the opera- 
tive printers, who he feared would be in a distressed 
condition in July and August next. As a publisher, 
he did not care in the least for a drawback, nor would 
publishers be any losers without it.—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said that nothing could be more 
ingenuous than the statement of the hon. member for 
Edinburgh, that of all the classes affected the pub- 
lisher would be the least sufferer. It lay in the very 
nature of the publisher’s business that he should be 
no loser, because he published his books at a fixed 
price. According to Mr Bohn himself, the duty on 
the paper of Colenso’s Arithmetic would be a half- 
penny; and was it to be supposed that, provided 
that book cost 2s. on the 14th of August next, it 
would on the 16th be sold for 1s. 11}d.¢ Not at all; 
the price would be the same. The hon. and learned 
gentleman had in fact selected the very weakest 
case of all who put in any claims for a drawback. 
The rule was to allow no drawbacks except where the 
identity of the article on which the drawback was to 
be given could be proved. ‘The cases of wine-holders 
and stationers were very different from that of pub- 
lishers. In the case of wine there was an actual 
compact that when the duty was taken off the holder 
should receive a drawback, because he immediately 
became subject to the competition of those who had 
no duty to pay. It was said, do this for the sake of 
the operative printers; but if the Government were 
to do it, the public would simply have to pay twice 
over: first in the shape of duty, and next in the 
price of the books. It was an error to suppose that 
in the case of wine, the Government were dependent 
solely on the declaration of the holder as to identity. 
In fact, there was a most strict excise survey to prove 
that identity. ‘There was no precedent, either in the 
case of stationers, because the stationers had got an 
article which, on the 15th of August, would be subject 
to the competition of paper from abroad, and the 
public would have the benefit of that. It also differed 
in this, that there was not the same probability of 
fraud, because it was admitted on all hands that the 
excise label afforded an absolute security against 
fraud, while, to prevent fraud, the paper in the hands 
of publishers should be placed under the strictest sur- 
vey, in fact a survey which would be perfectly in- 
tolerable. Besides, no Government could give the 
drawback demanded, unless they should be prepared 
to call all the other trades who worked in paper, 
and tell them that they would be entitled to a 
drawback on the 16th of August. In fact the 
paper-hangers and paper-stainers had a much better 
claim than the publishers, who were effectually 
shielded from any loss. The amendment was then 
negatived, and the House went into committee. On 
clause 1, Mr. Blackburn moved to leave out the 
words ‘15th day of August, 1860,” and insert ‘31st 
day of March, 1861.” He said that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, by continuing the paper duty for six 
or eight months longer, would be enabled to pay off 
1,000,000. of Exchequer bonds, a proceeding which 
would be perfectly consistent with the right hon. 
gentleman’s statements as to the propriety of dis- 
charging those bonds when they fell due. He con- 

tended also that the postponement would be advanta- 
geous to the paper-makers, by interposing a further 
delay between them and the evils which they appre- 

hended from the free export of paper combined with 

the duty upon imported rags. The Chancellor of the 

Exchequer opposed the motion on financial grounds, 

and Mr. Blackburn withdrew his amendment. Mr. 

Ayrton then moved, as an amendment, the insertion 








of words for the purpose of relieving papez-makers 
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from the sums now annually paid by them for licences 
to carry on their trade. He said that it appeared to 
him that there was now no valid ground for main- 
taining a charge of that kind upon the paper-maker, 
as the article was no longer to be subject to a heavy 
tax. Whenever duties of this nature were repealed, 
it seemed to him that the repeal of the licence duty 
had been repealed also; and, in fact, that its main- 
tenance was perfectly unjustifiable. One of the many 
grounds for repealing the duty on paper was the en- 
couragement that would be given to its manufacture, 
but that encouragement would not prove so strong as 
was anticipated or wished, unless the duty on licences 
was also repealed, as the very fact of having to pay 
four guineas for a licence would prevent many persons 
entering into thetrade. The amendment was lost, 
on a division, by a majority of 147 to 39 


AMERICA.—Tue Circutation of the Corn- 
hill Magazine bas reached such a point, says the New 
York Tribune, “that thereis a plan nowseriously enter- 
tained by an enterprising bookseller of reprinting 
each number bodily, and issuing it here the next day 
after the arrival of the English copies.” 

** Bisnop Doane,” says an American paper, ‘‘ was 
a man of more literary ability than pretension. He 
has written some of the most exquisite sacred lyrics 
in American hymnology, and his few miscellaneous 
poems have been extensively copied. We learn that 
his son, Rev. William Croswell Doane, has concluded 
a memoir of the late prelate, and the work is now in 
the press of the Appletons. It will bear the title, 
‘The Life and Writings of George Washington 
Doane, D.D., LL.D., for Twenty-seven Years Bishop 
of New Jersey, containing his Poetical Works, Ser- 
mons, and Miscellaneous Writings, with a Memoir.” 

DEATH OF A DISTINGUISHED LireRARY May.— 
The Hon. James Kirke Paulding, one of the earliest 
of American writers, the associate of Washington 
Irving in the authorship of “ Salmagundi” more 
than half a century ago, has just died at the age of 
81 years. Mr. Paulding’s works are better known in 
America than in England; the most popular of them 
have been the three novels, “ Kinigsmarke,” “ The 
Dutchman’s Fireside,” and ‘* Westward Ho,” the ti- 
tular prerogative of the latter of which has been 
invaded (unwittingly, no doubt) by Mr. Kingsley. 
The collected works of Mr. Paulding, in various 
departments of literature, number some twenty-five 
volumes, and it is understood that not a little manu- 
script matter has been left by him. 

Sir E. Botwer Lytron is receiving his due meed 
of attention from publishers in America, as well as in 
England. Two library editions have been lately 
inaugurated by two leading publishers in the 
United States. Messrs. J. B. Lippincott and Co., of 
Philadelphia, recently commenced the publication of 
an edition based upon the new edition of the Messrs. 
Blackwood, of Edinburgh. Messrs. Harper and 
Brothers, of New York, who have hitherto, by cour- 
tesy, held the entire American market of Bulwer's 
works, considering this new edition an infringement 
upon their rights (whether acquired by prescription 
or purchase, we are not informed), have commenced 
the publication of a similar library edition at a cheaper 
rate, by way of reprisal. Thus the book-buying 
public will have an embarras de richesses to choose 
from, of the works of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 

ONLY LESS POPULAR WITH THE PUBLISHERS 
than Sir E. B. Lytton, is Mr. Stephen A. 
Douglas, commonly regarded as the “Coming Man” 
in the approaching Charleston Convention. Three 
biographies of him are announced, for campaign 
circulation, all written by competent hands, and to 
be issued by leading publishing houses. This is 
well, if Mr. Douglas prove successful; but if not, 
the works will have a somewhat inferior degree of 
interest. 

Tue New York Historicau Soctery commemo- 
rated the seventy-seventh birthday of the late Wash- 
ington Irving on the evening of the 3rd of April. A 
large representation of the society was present, and 
many distinguished guests united in giving honour to 
the occasion. An eloquent oration upon the life, 
character, and genius of Irving was pronounced by 
William Cullen Bryant, the poet, and was followed 
by a shorter address from the Hon. Edward Everett. 
Mr. Bryant’s oration will be printed in a separate 
form, and will likewise be prefixed to the new edition 
of “ Salmagundi,” now in the press of Mr. Putnam. 
We may mention that Mr. Patnam is preparing a 
National Edition of Irving’s works, to be elegantly 
printed and illustrated with vignettes on steel and 
wood, and to be issued to subscribers one volume per 
month. The biography and correspondence of Irving 
will be published in three volumes, uniform with the 
National Edition of his works. 

An AMERICAN Paper says: “Ralph Waldo 
Emerson recently made a speech to a school in 
Michigan. Some of the scholars went home with a 
story that he had advised them to read the life of 
John Brown (of Harper's Ferry notoriety). There 
was a brief season of frenzy; unseemly exhibitions 
of profanity; hurried and excited councils; and 
everywhere a sense of injury and virtuous indignation. 
The principal of the school was rebuked, and the 
town was in an uproar. It finally came to light that 
Mr. Emerson, in alluding to the joys and perplexities 
of the schoolboy’s life, had recommended ‘ Tom 








Brown’s School Davs at Rugby,’ the school made 
famous by the excellent Dr. Arnold. It was some 
time before the good old hunkers came to a ‘ realising 
sense’ that they had been sold, or were willing 
that the ‘sage of Concord’ skould depart in 
peace.” 

FROM A RATHER SUPERIOR AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
Essay on Mr. Buckle’s History of Civilisation, in the 
New York Saturday Press, by Mr. William L. 
Symonds, we take the following, its closing pas- 
sage: “Knowledge is a thing eminently to be 
avoided. Ideas, and beliefs, and arts, are the opera- 
tive and beneficent elements of history. Let them be 
splendid, and instinctive, and humane, and their 
scientific and truthful character will look out for 
itself, And the conclusions of ultimate and divine 
science will doubtless show that the rich superstitions 
of ages have all been scientific; that the only abso- 
lutely unscientific thing is any hard-hearted system, 
which clings severely to the letter of the bond of 
positive knowledge; that we have all along, most of 
us, been acting on scientific principles, in running by 
faith instead of creeping by sight; and that the most 
unscientific man in the present century is Mr. Buckle, 
who would transform the book of life from a romance 
to a table of statistics.” A criticism and a statement 
like these are rather unexpected, coming from the 
matter-of-fact United States. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEw AMERICAN WORKS IN 
THE Press. 
Rupp and Careton, New York. 

The Correspondence of Alexander von Humboldt 
with Varnbagen von Ense. A copyright trans- 
lation, by Frederick Kapp, author of “ The Life 
of Baron Steuben.” 

Joun Murpny and Co. 

The Maryland Code, prepared by Otho Scott and 

Hiram M’Cullough, Commissioners. 
J. E. Trrron and Co, 

Nugamenta: a Poem. By George Edward Rice, 
author of ** Blondel,” ‘‘ The Prince of Denmark,” 
‘* Ephemera,” &c. 

PRoTESTANT Episcopal Book Society oF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

Drinking Usages. By the Right Rev. Alonzo 
Potter. 

Hymns for a Week. By the Author of “Just as 
I am.” singe 

THE FOLLOWING Is OUR List oF NEW AMERICAN 
Pustications, for the week ending Tuesday, 
April 10, 1860. 

ORIGINAL, 


Apnott—The Three Pines: being the third Volume of Stories 
of Rainbow and Lucky. By Jacob Abbett. 50cents. New 
York: Harper and Brothers 

Breuicar Reason Why (The): a Family Guide to Scripture 
Readings. 1 vol illustrated, 1 dol. New York: Dick and 
Fitzgerald 

CoLiins—A Voyage Down the Amoor; with a Land Journey 
through Siberia. By P. M. Collins, United States Com- 
mercial Agent at the Amoor River. Cl 1.25 dol. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co 

Hortmes—Cousin Maude and Rosamond. Mrs. Mary J. 
Holmes. 1dol. New York: C.M. Saxton, Barker and Co 

HovuGu—The Comprehensive Farm Record. Prepared by Dr. 
F, C. Hough, Superintendent of N. Y. State Census. 3 dols. 
New York: C. M. Saxton, Barker and Co 

Ric—E—Nugamenta: a Volume of Poems. By George Edward 
Rice. 1 vol 12mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton and Co. 

Samson—Spiritualism Tested; or, the Facts of its History 
Classified, and their Cause in Nature Verified from Ancient 
and Modern Testimonies. By George W. Samson, D.D. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln 

STEDMAN—Poems: Lyrical and Idyllic. By E. C. Stedman. 
New York: Charles Scribner 

WHILPIN—Memoranda on the Strength of Materials used in 
Engineering Construction. By J. R. Whildin, Civil En- 
gineer, Washington, D.C. New York: D. Van Nostrand 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

CATHARINE, St.—Life of St. Catharine of Sienna. By the 
Blessed Raymond of Capua, her Confessor. Translated from 
the French by the Ladies of the Sacred Heart. pp 432. 
P. F. Cunningham 

Friarswoop Post-office. By the Author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” Cl 50cents. New York: D. Appleton and Co 

Lytron—The Caxtons. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
Library Edition. Muslin 1 dol, half calf 1.85 dol. (Forming 
the first volume of Harper's Library Edition of Bulwer’s 
Novels.) New York: Harper and Brothers 

Raw inson—The History of Herodotus. Anew English ver- 
sion. By George Rawlinson, M.A. 3 vols 2.5¢dols. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co 

Trmps—Stories of Inventors and Discoverers. By John Timbs, 
F.S.A. 75 cents. New York: Harper and Brothers 





FRANCE.—M. Bacue et, Professor of His- 
tory, has produced a useful volume (forming part 
of the ‘* Bibliothéque Morale de la Jeunesse”), and 
a similar work to which is a desideratum in the 
higher departments of our own juvenile literature. 
It is entitled ‘‘ Les Grands Ministres Francais,” and 
includes sketches of Suger, Jacques Coeur, Sully, 
Richelieu, Mazarin, and Colbert. 

“Tur EnGiisH, Lonpon, ann ENGLAND,” by 
L. J. Larcher, is a title which explains itself. The 
indefatigable Emile de Girardin has prefaced M. 
Larcher’s lucubrations with an introduction from his 
versatile pen. 

Tue Assi DomeneEcu, whose lively and interesting 
Missionary Adventures in Texas, in an Englishtrans- 
lation, have made his name well known in this coun- 
try, is contributing to the “Revue Orientale et 
Americaine” a series of papers on ‘* America before 
its discovery.” The editors of the ‘‘ Revue” announce 
that, though it has been established only eighteen 
months, it takes high rank in the French periodical 
press. 


A NINETEENTH Epition has actually been pub- 
lished at Paris of Ernest Feydeau’s famous and 
infamous “ Fanny.” 

TIMELY PHENOMENON FOR THE FAITHFUL, & 
new edition of Count Joseph de Maistre’s celebrated 
cree “Du Pape,” has just been published in 

aris. 

Ir MAY BE NOTED a8 a sign of the French politico- 
literary times that there has been commenced in 
Paris the publication, in parts, of O’Meara’s ‘‘ Napo- 
leon at St. Helena.” 

Dr. A. pEs Eranes has published, as a part of 
his series of ‘* Etudes sur la mort volontaire,” a 
very interesting volume, “ Political Suicide” (real, not 
metaphorical) ‘in France, from 1789 toour own days.” 

A curious LittLE MonoGrarpu of French pro- 
vincial atid social life in the fourteenth century has 
been published from the pen of M. Marcel Canat. 
It is entitled “ Conditions de la vie privée en Bour- 
goyne au moyen age ” (1385). 

A New Epirion oF THE FRENCH TRANSLATION 
or Rowinson CrusoE has just been issued from the 
establishment which bears the self-explaining designa- 
tion, ‘‘ Librairie Populaire des Villes et des Cam- 
pagnes.” 

THE READERS AND ADMIRERS OF MICHELET will 
be glad to learn that a new volume of his great his- 
tory of France is on the point of publication. It 
will be entitled ‘Louis XIV. et la Révocation de 
V’édit de Nantes.” 

A STATEMENT published by the Moniteur shows an 
increase to the extent of 200,000 francs in the value 
of French exports of books, &c., during the first 
quarter of the present year, when compared with that 
of 1859. 

Mat Lewis's “Monk,” a famous book in its 
day, is all but forgotten in its own country. It is 
significant, in more than one respect, that a French 
version of it has just been added to a cheap and illus- 
trated Paris library of fiction, the ‘‘ Romans du jour 
illustrés.” 

M. A. Ducasse, the author of the ‘ Memoirs of 
King Joseph ” (Bonaparte), has brought out a ninth 
volume of his ‘* Memoirs of Prince Eugene ”"—Eu gene 
Beauharnais, not the colleague of the Duke of Marl- 
borough. The work of M. Ducasse, though it has 
excited little interest in England, is a very valuable 
addition to Napoleonic biography. 

Tue Frencu “ Sociité D'ENCOURAGEMENT,”’ at 
its general meeting of the 28th ult., bestowed, among 
other prizes, a bronze medal on M. Liblanc Mames, 
who, we are informed, has been a corrector of the 
press for forty-two years in the same establishment. 
“It is the first time,” says the Paris literary contem- 
porary from’ whom we borrow the fact, ‘‘that a 
special reward has been bestowed on a corrector of 
the press; and let us hope that henceforth there 
will be no oblivion of the merits of these veterans of 
typography, who, in their praiseworthy toil, render 
so many services to the sciences and to literature.” 

Tue Paris organ of Free Trade, the Journal des 
Débats, has opposed the demand of the French paper- 
makers {for imposition of a heavy duty on the ex- 
port of rags from France. . Ambroise Firmin 
Didot, a member of the celebrated Paris publishing 
firm, having addressed to the Débats a long letter 
controverting its views, the editor declined to publish 
it, and it appears in the Chronique de la Librairie, a 
species of Paris Booksellers’ Record. M. Didot ex- 

resses his fear lest, under a system of free export, 
ingland should buy up all the rags in France, where 
they are at present much cheaper than those which 
England largely imports from other countries. 
“‘ Let us,” he says, ‘ carefully preserve a produce 
which is as necessary to us as coal is to England, 
with this difference, that in England there is a super- 
abundance of coal, whilst in France we have scarcely 
rags enough to supply our own wants, and their sup- 
ply cannot be augmented on our own soil, nor can 
they be replaced by other substances, in spite of all 
the fruitless and costly efforts that have been made, 
to this hour.” In another portion of his letter M. 
Didot lays great stress on the difference of the price 
of coal to the English and French manufacturer, for- 
getting that the circumstance is one over which his 
own Government bas absolute control, and that 
this country permits the free export of coal to 
France. 


GERMANY .—The new edition of the collective 
writings of that strange German mystic, Franz 
Baader, proceeds steadily towards a close. Two 
volumes of the section devoted to his posthumous 
writings have just been published. They contain 
Baader’s elucidations of St. Martin’s writings—a 
German mystic explaining a French one! Fourteen 
volumes have been published of the edition, which is 
superintended by a circle of Baader's friends. Modern 
England could not produce such a mystic as Baader, 
and, if he were produced, he would have little chance 
of such an edition of his writings as that which is 
now being published in Germany. 

IN THE CASE oF “ THE Mitt ON THE F oss,” 
Tauchnitz of Leipzig has displayed even more than 
his usual celerity. While the demand for it at 
Mudie’s is still unabated, the Leipzig publisher has 
already added it to his copyright ‘‘ Collection of 
British Authors.” What a chance for literary smug- 
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for foreign reprints of English books. The Messrs. 
Blackwood charge ll. 11s. 6d. for George Eliot’s latest 
production, which Mr. Tauchnitz will furnish for 
half a thaler! 

THE FAME OF GABRIEL FERREY is reaching Ger- 
many. A German version of his ‘ Squatters” has 
just appeared at Sondershausen. 

THE ATTAINMENT OF A Firtu Epirton is the latest 
success of the celebrated Humboldt-Varnbagen cor- 
respondence. 

Brocknavs OF Lerezic is commencing a “ Li- 
brary of British Poets,” beginning with Lord Byron. 

THe GERMAN TRANSLATION OF CARDINAL WISE- 
man’s DraMA (published w’th the sanction of the 
author) has reached a second edition. 

G. A. Rirrer has written, for the use of Young 
Germany” (in the strict sense of the word), a little 
tractate on Melanchthon, apropos of the ter-cente- 
nary of the mild Reformer’s death-day, on the 19th 
inst. It is remarked that the contributions to Me- 
lanchthon literature, produced just now by the event 
referred to, are characterised rather by an anti- 
sceptical than by an anti-papal spirit. 

EnGuisH LITERATURE must be steadily cultivated 
in Germany asa branch of education, if we are to 
judge by an announcement that a ninth stereotyped 
edition has just appeared of a work entitled ‘ The 
British Classical Authors: select specimens of the 
national literature of England from Chaucer to the 
present time, with biographical and critical notices. 
Poetry and prose.” It will be some time before 
Max Miiller’s similar specimens of German na- 
tional literature, published for English students 
of German, attain a ninth edition in this coun- 
try. 

“WE CBSERVE IN THE LATEST PRODUCTIONS OF 
THE GERMAN Press that the Anti-Napoleonic feeling 
is descending from parliamentary debates and grave 
political pamphlets into the light and really “ popular” 
literature of the nation. We give, as a curiosity, the 
following title of a little flying-sheet which has had 
some run: ‘ Das wilde Heer in Deutschland. Wie 
Kaiser Napoleon III. die unvereinigten Staaten v. 
Deutschland m. Fuchsfallen, Fischangeln, Jagd- 
garnen, &c. fangen, scblachten, abhaiiten, &c. 
wollte, u. was der deutsche Michel trieb, dass ihm 
der Schnabel sauer blieb. Ein humoristisch-satir- 
ischer Vexirspiegel, in Blumauer’s Manier, fiir alle 
die hineinschauen. Von Dr. Mephisto.” 








TRADE CHANGES. 


[Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or annonnce- 
ments which they may wish to appear in this department 
of the BooKsELLERS’ RECORD AND TRADE CIRCULAR will 
oblige us by forwarding them (if possible, not later than 
wey to the office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 





Bankrupts.—Southward Jackson, 119, Pitt- 
street, Liverpool, printer and stationer, May 1, and 
25, at 11, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Liverpool : solici- 
tor, Mr. Toulmin, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. 
Bird, Liverpool. 

Partnersuirs DissoLvep.—W. Taylor and A. 
Goater, Nottingham, wholesale aud manufacturing 
stationers. 

A. Lovett and S. Jenks, Birmingham, engravers. 

INSOLVENTS.—F'IvaL ORDER.—At Lewes: Francis 
Shelley, Lewes, clerk in a printing- office, May 8. 

CERTIFICATE Meetinc.—W. B. Brame, and J. 
Brame, jun., Birmingham, printers, May 21, at eleven, 
at the Court, Birmingham. 

InsoLveNtT Desrors.—Orders have been made 
vesting in the provisional assignee the estates and 
effects of the following persons. On their own peti- 
tions: Francis William Farbrother, Duke-street 
Grosvenor-square, printseller, 

John Steele, Salford, Lancashire, letter-press 
printer. 

InsoLveNT Desrors— Whose estates and effects 
have been vested in the provisional assignee. To be 
heard at the Court-House, Portugal-street, May 10, 
William FrederickButler, Carshalton, Surrey, paper- 
maker, 

The following person, who, on his petition filed in 
the Court, has obtained his interim order for protec- 
tion from process, is required to appear in Court as 
hereinafter mentioned, at the Court-house, in Portu- 
gal-street, Lincoln’s-inn, as follows, to be examined 
and dealt with according tothe statute, on Wednesday, 
May 9, at half-past 10 o'clock, before Mr. Commis- 
sioner Murphy: James Davies, of 15, Hamilton-road, 
Grove-road, Mile-end, assistant to a wholesale 
stationer, at 71, Fleet-street, City, previously of 
162, Goswell-street, all in Middlesex, stationer, 
auctioneer, valuer, and agent to booksellers, 
stationers, and printers (but having no licence), 
— for the latter part of the time assistant as afore- 
said. 

Divipenps. — May 11, W. J. Sears, and J Sears, 
Paternoster-row, City, printers. 

May 11, J. Sears, Paternoster-row, City, printer. 

Divipenps DecLarep.—D. Bryce, Amen-corner, 
Paternoster-row, bookseller, 64d., any Wednesday, 
between 11 and 3, at the office of Mr. Whitmore, 
Basinghall-street. 

Scorcu SequEestRATION.—J. Brown, Edinburgh, 
music-seller—April 25, at 12, at Messrs. Dowell’s and 
Lyon’s Rooms, Edinburgh. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Booksellers and others forwarding lists of books for gratuitous 
insertion in this department of THE BooKsELLERS’ RECORD 
will please to add their full name and address. ] 


By H. W. Batt, Bookseller, Barton-on-Humber. 

Blunt’s History of St. Paul. Vol. I. 12mo. cloth. 
Hatchard, 1834. 

Elsley’s Annotations. Vol. II. 8vo. bds. Riving- 
tons, 1818. 

Sermons du Pére Bourdaloue: Mystéres, Vol. I.; 
Dimanches, Vol. III. 24mo. 1715. 

Glossary of Architecture. Vol. II. 8vo. cloth. 
Parker, 1849. 

Archeological Journal. Part I. to XX., and Parts 
XXIIT. and XXXV. 

Parker Society’s Publications: Bradford, Vol. II.; 
Whitgift, Vol. Il. ; Hooper, Vol. I1.; and General 
Index. 

Dryden’s Virgil. Vol. I. 18mo. 1748. (2 copies.) 

Original Family Sermons, 12mo. cl. Vols, I. and V. 
Parker, 1833. 

baer Watts’s Works. Vol. IV. 4to. bds. 

— Commentary, 4to., bds. Vols. IV. and VI. 

Collection of Epigrams. Vol. J. 12mo, bds. 1737. 

Family Classical Library, 12mo. cloth. Herodotus, 
Vol. I. Valpy, 1830. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW PHASE OF UNFAIR TRADING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

S1r,— Upon purchasing a copy of one of our works 
in a small retail shop we found a prospectus of a rival 
publication pasted in, being placed immediately 
before the title-page; afld upon inquiry we learnt 
that the copy in question had been purchased at one 
of the large wholesale houses. To fair rivalry we do 
not object ; but this is a phase of competition so mani- 
festly unfair and unjust, that we can only suppose 
that it has been perpetrated without the knowledge 
of the principals in the wholesale houses. We there- 
fore take the liberty of addressing you on the subject, 
as we feel convinced that, if publicity is only given to 
so underhand a practice, it cannot fail to be put a stop 
to.—We are, Sir, yours, &c. 

A Lonpon PvusBLisHING Firm. 

London, April 23. 


 —~ 


COMING SALES BY AUCTION. 


(Auctioneers wishing to have their coming sales noted in 
this column will oblige by forwarding early intimations 
and early copies of catalogues. ] 











By MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, at No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
on Monday, April 30, and six following days, the 
remainder of the second portion, comprising the ge- 
neral library, of the late Rev. John Mitford, of 
Benhal!, Saxmundhan, Suffolk. 

By Mr. HODGSON, at his rooms, the corner of 
Fleet-street and Chancery-lane, on Monday, May 7, 
and following days, the stereotype plates, copy- 
rights, and remaining stock, in cloth and quires, 
of popular works. 

Mr. L. A. LEWIS is preparing to sell by auction, 
at 125, Fleet-street, the important stock of topogra- 
phical and antiquarian works, the property of Jobn 
Bowyer Nichols, Esq., F.S.A., &e. 








REPORT OF SALES BY AUCTION. 


By MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, at 13, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
Thursday, the 19th inst., the theological and miscel- 
laneous Library of the late Rev. Henry Scott Trimmer, 
Vicar of Heston, Middlesex. The total realised was 
2037. 18s. 6d. The following are a few of the lots, 
with the prices affixed: 

Testament (New), translated by Tyndale; very 
rare, black letter, with 21 woodcuts to the Reve- 
lations; wanting the title-page and 17 leaves follow- 
ing, also five leaves of the table at the end, 1549. This 
edition was evidently printed abroad, probably at 


sheet H A, and J, 1, 5, 8, io the New Testament, also 
a few corners off other leaves. 104. 15s. 

Concilia Sacrosancta ad Regiam Editionem exacta. 
Studio P. Labbei et G. Cossartii, 17 vols. in 18. 
Lutet. Paris, 1671-2. 51. 5s. 

_Concilia Magnx Britannie et Hiberniz, & D. Wil- 
kins, 4 vols, 1737. Good clean copy, very scarce. 
18/. 15s. és 

Gibson (E.) Codex Juris Ecclesiastici Anglicani, 
2 vols. in 1. 1713. Bishop Tanner’s copy, with his 
autograph on the title-page, and many interesting 
manuscript notes by him. 41. 

Hickes (G.) Linguarum Vett. Septentrionalium 
pee 3 vols. in 2, large paper. Oxon. 1703-5. 

48 
Mischna, Heb. et Lat. notis Surenhusii, 6 vols. 
Amst. 1698-1703. 22 11s. 

Selden (J.) Opera omnia, recens. D., 3 vols. in 6, 
portrait by Vertue. Lond. 1726. 3/. 5s. 

Stillingfleet (Bp.) Works, 6 vols. 1710. 57. 10s. 


By THE SAME, on Friday, the 20th, Saturday the 
21st, and Monday the 23rd, the Library of the late 
Rev. J. Edmund Riddle, of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
and late Minister of St. Philip's Church, Leckhamp- 
ton, near Cheltenham, comprising books in theological, 
classical, and general literature. The sale realised 
4231. 9s. The following are some of the lots: 

Goethe, Werke, 55 vols. Stuttgart and Tubingen, 
1828-35. 11. 8s. 

Bible Sainte, traduite par M. de Sacy, 32 vols. 
Paris, 1711. 20. 12s. 

Bingham (R.) Antiquities of the Christian Church, 
8 vols. 1821. 11. 2s. 

PA ns (H.) Greek Testament, 3 vols. in 4. 1854. 


. 3S. 

Owen (J.) Works, edited by Goold, 24 vols. 
1850-55. 31. 6s. 

Melvill (H.) Sermons, 6 vols. 1850-55. 14. &s. 

Clark's Foreign Theological Library. O:st»usen, 
9 vols.; Hengstenberg on the Psaims, 3 vols. ; Heng- 
stenberg on the Revelation of St. Jor, 2 vels.; 
Neander, 9 vols.; Baumgarten, 3 vols.; flovernich, 
2 vols.; Gieseler’s Ecclesiastical History. 5 vols.; 
Miller on Sin, 2 vols.; Hagenback’s Ductrines, 
2 vols.; Hengstenberg, Christology, vol. 1. 38 
vols. 7/. 

Lutheri (M.) Siimmtliche Schriften, herausgegeben 
von J. G. Walch, 24 vols. Halle, 1740-53. 

Conciliorum Omnium collectio studio P. Labbei et 
Cossarth, &c., 23 vols., vellum, fine copy, rare. 
Venetiis, 1728 33. 112 11s. i 

Augustini (S.) Opera Omnia, 11 vols. in 10, Bene- 
dictine edition, Parisiis, 1679-1700. 91. 5s. 

Chrysostomi (Joannis) Opera Omnia, Gr. et Lat., 
editio Benedictina, 13 vols., portrait, fine copy. 
Paris, 1718. 177. 10s. 

Baronii (Card.) Annales Ecclesiastici, 12 vols. 
Antverpix, 1612-29. 6/. 

Baxter (R.) Works, with Life, edited by Orme, 25 
vols., portrait. 1830. 2/. 10s. 

Bridgwater Treatises, 12 vols., plates. Pickering, 
1833-36. 7/1. 10s. 

South (R.) Sermons, 11 vols. 1737-44. 1/. 6s. 

Newman (J. H.) Arians of the Fourth Century, 
rare, 1833. 11. 2s. 

Auctores Classici Latini, notis in usum Delpbini, 
50 vols. in 49. 37. 4s. 

Gillray (James) Caricatures, with the series of 35 
suppressed designs (in a separate volume), being con~ 
sidered too vulgar for general publicity, 2 vols. 
half morocco. H. Bohn, 1851. ‘The entire series 
| of engravings in these volumes is from the original 

coppers which the artist personally etcbed, and who 

| for his designs stands without a rival. The 8vo- 
| volume of descriptive text, forming a political and 
| humorous history of a portion of the reign of King 
| George IIf., by T. Wright and R. H. Evans, Esqrs., 
included in the lot. «41. 4s. 

Englishman’s Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance 
of the Old Testament, 2 vols. 1843. 2/. 7s. 

ee (C.) Pictorial History of England, 8 vols. 
31. 11s. 





Conversations- Lexicon, 16 vols. half calf. Leipsig, 
1851-55. 3. 11s. 

Bewick (T.) History of British Land and Water 
Birds, 2 vols. tine woodcuts, uncut. Newcastle, 1816. 
1/. 18s. 

Bewick (T.) Historv of Quadrupeds, cuts, large 
paper, russia, by C. Lewis. Newcastle on Tyne, 
1807. 240. 





Antwerp by Martin l'Empereur as early as 1534, but 
the title-page and two leaves in sig. H cancelled and | 
supplied by Daye. 4. 6s. 

Fabricii (J. A.) Bibliotheca Greca, 14 vols. Ham- | 
burgi, 1718-28. 17. 19s. 

Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, edidit Brianus Waltonus, 
6 vols., with the Royal Preface, Lond. 1657; Castelli | 
Lexicon Heptaglotton, 2 vols., ib. 1669. 8 vols. 
18/. 10s. 

Bible (Holy), Cranmer’s Version, Oversene and 
perused at the commaundement of the kynges 
hyghnes, by Cuthbert (Tunstal) bysshop of Duresme, 
and Nicolas (Heath) bysshop of Rochester; black | 
letter, with woodcuts, rare, printed by Edwarde | 
Whitchurch, 1541; colophon, Fynyshed in November 
MCCCCCXL. This copy, which is sound and large, 
wants the title-page and preliminary leaves, a 1, @ 8, 
d 1, the title-page to the second and fourth parts, 








Pinkerton (J.) Collection of Voyages and Travels 
in all parts of the Globe, 17 vols. (vol 3 wants sheet 
L, vols. 6 and 15 a plate each.) 1808-1814. J. 

Butler (S.) Hudibras: a Poem, with the Annota- 
tions of Grey, 3 vols. tine woodcuts; largest paper, 
green morocco, broad borders in gold, g.e. 1819. 
3l. 7s. 

Liddell (H. G.) and Scott, Greek-Euglish Lexicon. 
Oxford, 1815, 11. 2s. 








BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Batrour.—A Manual of Botany. By John Hatton Balfour. 
2nd edition. Revised by the author. Lllust cr Svo cl 12s 6d. 
A. and C, Black, Edinburgh 

Best.—A Treatise on the Principles of the Law of Evidence ; 
with Elementary Rules for Conducting the Examination 
and Cross-Examination of Witnesses. By W. M. Best. 3rd 
edit @ve cl285. H. Sweet 
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Beza.—Novum Testamentum pout nostri Jesu Christi, 
Interprete Theodoro Beza. New edit 12mo sheep 3s 
(Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh) Simpkin, Marshall and Co 

BINGHAM.—Sermonson Easter Subjects. By the Rev. W.P. 5. 
Bingham. 12mo cl4s 6d. Masters 

BLANCHE Lisle and other Poems. By Cecil Home. Fep 8vo 
cl 4s 6d. Macmillan and Co 

Buixp Schoolinistress (The): a True Story. By J.J. 12mo 
cl 2s. Partridge and Co 

B.ioomrieLp—A Greek and English Lexicon to the New Tes- 
tament; especially adapted to the Use of Colleges and 
Schools, but talso intended as a convenient Manual for 
Students in Divinity and theological readers in general. 
By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield. ‘Third edit cr 8vo Cl 7s 6d. 
Longman and Co 

Bripces—Criminals, Crimes, and their Governing Laws, as 
demonstrated by the Science of Physiology and Mental 
Seeeaey. By Frederick Bridges. 8voswdls. G. Philip 
and Son 

Bvuxn—lIilustrations of Carpentry and Framing: being Draw- 
ings to scale, of roofs, floors, iron framing, gates, and iron 
houses, with details of the various parts; together with 
notes on the covering of solids, and the setting out of work- 
ing drawings. Second Series. By Robert Scott Burn. 4to 
swd 3s. W. and R. Chambers 

Burx—Glossary of Technical Terms employed in the Practical 
Construction of Buildings, and inthe Fitting and Construc- 
tion of Machinery, as iu bricklaying, masonry, carpentry, 
joinery, plastering, slating, plumbing, painting, and in 
machine and steam engine — dited by Robert 
Scott Burn. 4toswd 3s. W. and R. Chambers 

Bursi.t—Hand Shadows to be Thrown upon the Wall: a 
series of novel and amusing figures formed by the hand, 
from original designs. By Henry Bursill. First series, 5th 
edit 4to bds 2s 6d plain, 8s 6d coloured. Second series, new 
edit 4to bds 2s 6d plain, 3s6d coloured. Griffith and Farran 

CHARLEY Nugent; or, Passages in the Life of a Sub. 3 vols 
cr 8vo cl 31s 6d. Saunders, Ottley and Co 

CHILDREN’s (The) Picture Book of Country Scenes, with 55 
illustrations. New edit royal 16mo cl 5s. 8. Low, Son, and Co 

CocHRANE—The Manual of Family and Private Devotion. By 

y. James Cochrane, with Preface by the late Rev. Dr. 
F rs. New edit cr 8vo cl 5s._ G, Philip and Son 

Corparp—Katherine Douglas; or, Principles Developed. By 
8. Selby Coppard. Fep 8v0 bds 1s 6d. (Run and Read 
Library) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

Corrace Gardener (The), Country Gentleman's Companion, 
and Poultry Chronicle: a Journal of Horticulture, Rural 
and Domestic Economy, Botany, and Natural History. 
Vol XXIIL Conducted by Geo. W. Johnson and Robert 
Hogg. Imp 8vocl 8s 6d. Office 

Cox—The Whole Doctrine of Calvin about the Sabbath and 
the Lord’s Day: extracted from his Commentaries, Cate- 
chism, and Institutes of the Christian Religion. By Robert 
Cox. With an Appendix, containing the opinions of Luther, 
Melanchthon, Zwinglius, Beza, Cranmer, and Knox. 8vo 
swd ls6¢ (Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh.) Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co 

Daisy Chain (The); or, Aspirations. y 
By the author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” dc. 
post 8vo ¢ lés. J. W. Parker and Son 

Davies—Treatise on Annuities ; with numerous Tables, based 
on the experience of the Equitable Society and on the 
Northampton Rate of Mortality. By phe late Griffith 
Davies. 8vo bds 26s, calf 24s 6d. C. and E. Layton. 

Demaus—Introduction to the History of English Literature. 
By Robert Demaus. 12mo cl 2s. A. and C. Black, Edin- 
burgh 

Denton—Anecdotes, Religious, Historical, and Scientific. By 
Matthew Denton. Third Series, 12mo clls 6d; cl gilt 2s. 
Partridge and Co 

FABIAN'S ‘Tower: a Novel. By the Author of “ Smugglers and 
Foresters."’ “The Earl's Cedars,” &c. (Hodgson’s New 
Series of Novels, Vol VIL.) Fep 8vo bds 2s. Thos. Hodgson 

Fase (A) Stepin Life. By L.L. D. Cr 8vocll0séd. J. F. 
Hope 

Fearon—What to Learn and what to Unlearn. Some Errors 
pointed out in the Teaching of Rich and Poor, in Three Lec- 
tures. By Rev. Hy. Fearon. New editl2mo cl swd 1s 6d. 
Rivingtons 

GaskeEtL—Right at Last, and other Tales. 
“* Mary Barton,” “ ~~ the Sofa,” &c. 
8. Low, Son, and Ci 

GILFILLAN—Alpha and Omega, or a Series of Scripture 
Studies. By George Gilfillan. 2 vols fep 8vo cl 10s 6d. 
A. Hall and Co 

Gieig—The Hussar. 
(Parlour Library, Vol. 
Clarke 

Guicnet—A Key to the Italien and French Grammar by Ver- 
gani and Piranesi, and to the new edition of the Italian 
and English Grammar. By J. Guichet. New edition, 
revised and corrected by Sig. A. Tommasi. 12mo cl 3s. 
©. H. Law 

Harrow Atlas (The) of Modern Geography, with Index. 
Selected from the maps published under the superiptendeuce 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. New 
edit fol cl 12s 6d. E. Stanford 

How WE spent the Autumn, or Wi anderings in Brittany. By 
the Authoresses of “The Timely Ketreat.” Ilust. post 8vo 
cl 1¢s 6d. R. Bentley 

lunt—The Old Court Suburb; or, Meraorials of Kensington, 
Regal, Critical, and Anecdotical. By Leigh Hunt. (Hurst 
and Blackett’s Standard Library, Vol X.) Post 8vo cl 5s. 
tlurst and Blackett 

Heyren—Shakespeare’s Henry the Eighth: With Introduc- 
tory Kemarks; copious interpretation of the text; critical, 
historical, and grammatical notes; specimens of parsing, 
analysis, examination questions, &c.,anda Life of Cardinal 
Wolsey. By the Rev. Jno. Hunter. (Oxford Examination 
Scheme.) 12mo cl 2s 6d. Longman and Co 

INGENI E; or, the Death of Marat: a Romance, by the Author 


A Family Chronicle. 
4th edit 


3y the author of 
Cr 8vo cl 10s 6d, 


sy the Rev. G. R. Gleig. New —~ 
CLXVL) fep 8vo bds 2s. C. 





of Monte Christo.” 2nd edit (Hodgson’s New Series of 
Novels, Vol. IV.) Fep 8vo bds 2s. Thos. Hodgson 

KOLLIKER—A Manual of Human Microscopic caaeee. By 
A. Killiker, with 249 lilustrations. 8vocl 24s, J. W. Parker 
and Son 

LANDELLS—The Girl's Own Toy-Maker, and Book of Recrea- 
tion. By E. Landells and his Daughter, Alice Landells. 2nd 
edit, illustrated with upwa: ds of 200 Engravings, Royal lémo 
el 2s Gd. Griffith and Farran. 

Lrr—Kathie Brande: a Fireside History of a Quiet Life. By 
Holme Lee. New edit 12mo cl 2s 6d. Smith, # lder, and Co 

Lercn—Colonna, and other Poems. By Gerard Lee. Fcp 8vo 
cl 5s. Longman and Co 

Letrs—Bible Servants, and what they Teach us. By the Rev. 
John D. Letts. 18mo cl 3s. Rivingtons 

LIFE Scenes from a Reformatory. Edited by a Friend of the 
Institution. 16mo swd 67. F. Guillaume 

LippELL—Letter te Thomas Davidson, Esq., Churehwarden 
of st. Paul's, Knightsbridge, on the proceedings at the 
meeting for the Election of Charchwardens on Easter Tues- 
day last. By the Hon. and Rev. Robert Liddell. 8vo swd 6d 
J. T. Hayes 

Lyrros——cee/ Ls ast of the Barons. By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 
New edit » Svo cl 2s 6d. ae sdge and Co 

LytTrox—W hat Will He Do With It? By Pisistratus © axton 

(in4vols). Vol I. (Novels of sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 

Library edit Vol VI). Post 8vocl5s. Wm. Blackwood and 
Sons 

Mac Evirtty—An E xposition of the Epistle of St. Paul, and 
of the Catholic Epistles; consisting of an introduction to 
each Epistle, an analysis of each chapter and paraphrase of 
the sacred text, and a c¢ ommentary, embracing notes, 
critical, explanatory, and dogmatical, interspersed with 
moral reflections. By the Right Rev. Jno. Mac Evilly. 2 
vols. Second edit enlarged, royal 8vo cll4s. Jas. Duffy, 
Dublin 


MANSEL—Metaphysics ; or, = ) Henly of Consciousness, 
Phenomenal and Real. ag foe Mansel. 
Post 8vo cl 7s 6d. A. and C. Bare inburgh 

Marryat—Captain Marr iy Privateersman One Hundred 
Years Ago. New edit illus. (Bohn’s Illustrated Library for 
May). Post §vocl5s. H. G. Bohn 

MorGan—The Statutes, General Orders, and Regulations re- 
lating to the Practice and Jurisdiction of the Court of Chan- 
cery; with copious Notes, containing a Summary of every 
reported decision thereon up to Easter Term’ 1860. By 
George Osborne Morgan. 2nd edit greatly enlarged, 12mo 
cl18s. Wildy and Sons 

NEw Week's Preparation (The) for a worthy receiving of the 
Lord’s Supper, as appointed and practised by the Church of 
England. Part IL, consisting of meditations, prayers, and 
hymns, with a form of daily self-examination. New edit 
32mo roan, 2s. Longman and Co 

Op (The) Man’s Rambles. New edit 18mocl38s 6d. Riving- 
tons 

PaLmMeR—Ye Hole in Ye Walle: a Legende of Walthamstowe 
Abbey; a Merrie Metrical and Monastical Romaunce. By 
S. H. Palmer. Illustrated by the Author and Arthur J. 
Bridgman. Small 4to cl 2s6d. Macmillan and Co 

Patrerson—An Essay on the National Character of the 
Athenians. By John Brown Patterson. New edit, with 
large additions and illustrations, prepared for publication by 
the author some time before his death. To which is pre- 
fixed a biographical notice. Cr 8vo cl 4séd. William Black- 


wood and Sons 
PLatr—The Story of a Lost Life. By William Platt. 3 vols 
Words and 


cr 8vo cl 81s 6d. T. C. Newb 

PopuLarR Songs and Ballads of all Nations. 
Music. BookI. 4toswd 1s. Musical Bouquet Office 

ReapE—The Poetical Works of John Edmund Reade. New 
edit 2 vols 8vo cl 20s. Longman and Co 

Riccitarpi—The Autobiography of an Italian Rebel. By G, 
Ricciardi. Translated from the Italian, Fep 8vo cl 3s. 
Bradbury and Evans 

SaLa—Looking at Life; or. Thoughts and Things. By George 
Augustus Sala (Reprinted from Household Words. ) Post 
8vocl 5s. Routledge and Co. 

ScHooL-RKoom Poetry. 18mo “cl Is 6d. 
and Co 

Scotr—Select Poems by Sir Walter ot. 
Jour Library) fep 8vo bds 1s 6d, C. H. 

Sritra—Lyra Domestica: Christian Menem for Domestic 
Edification. Translated from the “ Ps: saltery and Harp” of 
Cc. J. P. Spitta, by Richard Massie. 12mo cl flaps 4s 6d. 
Longman and Co 

Squire (The). By the Author of “Nan Darrell,” &c. New 
edit (Railw ay Library, Vol. CCIY.) fep 8vo bds 2s. Rout- 
ledge and Co 

Steyne's Grief, or Losing, Saine. and Finding. By the 
Anthor of“ The Lathams,” Fcap 8vo cl 3s 6d. Tweedie 

THYNNE—Eleanor Morrison; or, Home Duties: a Tale. By 
Lady Charles Thynne, 12mocl 4s. Jas. Duffy, Dublin 

Tru Bobbin's Adventure with the Irishman; or, Rising the 
Dead by the Art of Freemasonry: a Lancashire ‘Tale. By 
M. R. L. 12mo swd 6d. (Jno. Heywood, Manchester) 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

Tix Box (The): a Story of the last Century; from the 
Escritvire of the late Samuel Scobel, Clerk. Edited by 
G. W. Post 8vocl10s 6d. Bradbury and Evans, 

TopHUNTER—A Treatise on the Differential Calculus, with 
numerous examples. By I. Todhunter. 3rd edit revised. 
Cr 8vo cl 10s 6d, Macmillan and Co 

Town and Forest. By the Author of “Mary Powell.’’ Illus. 
er 8vocl 7s 6d. R. a 

TRUE Stories from Ancient History; chronologically arranged 
from the creation of the world to the death of Charlemagne. 
By the Author of “Stories trom Modern and English His- 
tory,” &c. Twelfth edit, with 24 engravings on steel, 12mo 
el 5s. Griffith and Farran 

Usk (The) of Sugar, the Primary Cause of Pulmonary Con- 
sumption and Diseases of the Resp iratory Organs in Great 
Britain. 8vo awd 6d. (J. and W. Storie, East Linton) 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

WETHERELL—Say and Seal. By the author of “The Wide 
Wide World.” (Parlour Library, Vol. CCXL.) Fep 8vo bds 
2s. C. H. Clarke 

WituramMs—Principles of the Law of Personal Property, in- 
tended for the use of Students in Conveyancing. By Joshua 
Williams. Fourth edit 8vo cl 16s. H. Sweet 

Woopman—Singing at Sight made Easy: a complete course of 
instruction in reading music on the Lancashire (or English) 
system; with a preliminary essay, showing its advantages, 
both in ‘simplic ity and completeness, over all other systems ; 
and numerous exercises and pieces, progressively arranged, 
especially adapted to schools, classes, and self-tuition. By 
the Rev. Woodville Woodman. Cr 8vo bds 5s, clés. S. W. 
Partridge 


Simpkin, Marshall, 
New edit (Par- 
arke 








THe Nesran Lion.—We have had the pleasure, 
this morning, of seeing the painting of the “ Nubian 
Lion in Prison,” by Mr. T. E. Carpendale, of No. 6 
Willow-street, in this city (Brooklyn, U.S.), which is 
now on exhibition at 212, Fulton-street. We confess, 
that with the utmost disposition to criticise, we could 
find no fault with this, as it conveys the most 
accurate idea of the strength, majesty, noble 
nature, vet stern power of the lion, with the 
expression in the face and eye cfa_ proud, free 
nature, not humbled by confinement, but calling 
our sympathy by the very dignity with which 
he meets his downfall from animal kingship. The 
form and muscular power of the lion are perfectly 
developed, and the whole figure stands out boldly 
from the canvas with every limb, musele, hair, and 
fibre in its proper position. Mr. C. is still a young 
man, but not unknown to fame in this class of paint- 
ing. We predict that this effort of his genius will be 
the subject of many a copyist’s efforts, but will be 
rarely equalled. It will remain on exhibition as 
above for a week or two, and we hope our readers 
will visit it. Mr. Carpendale was lately a resident 
of Bristol, Somersetshire.—The Brooklyn Transcript 
(U.S) 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A READER OF THE “CriTIC"’ will find a good sketch of 
George Robinson in Nichols’s “Literary Anecdotes of the 
E hteenth Century,’ a work with an excellent index. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE SCALE of CHARGES | for 
ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 





Four Lines, or Thirty Words .......... pened 
Each additional Line (about Ten Words) aaa 
Half Column ......... ma “ 
ND gassiectiibiecevcesieseecuns tckiceascvailenanianeeoness 





CONTENTS. 


SaYINGs AND DorncGs 515 
= Soar FOREIGN LITERATURE:— 





bore ~ Or Lite of Edmond Malone. 516 

Parton's Life Of ANGreW JACKSON .sccsccccscarsercersrereenee O18 

Hlistory: 

Geffroy’s History of the States of Scandinavia... 

Whiteside’s Italy in the Nineteenth Century . 

Religion: 

Schimmelpenninck’ s Sacred Musings on Manifesta- 
tions of God to the Soul of Man 

Poetry: 

Tu pper’ s Three Hundred Sonnets . 
Pheips’ s Complete Works of Shakespeare .. 
Hunter's Shakespeare's Henry VIIL 

Fiction: 

Mademoiselle Mori: a Tale of Modern Rome 
Breton Legends 
The Settler in South Africa 
Amy’s Kitchen 

Miscellaneous: 

Embassy of Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo to the Court of 
Timour. Translated by C. R. Markham, F.R.G.S... 
Smiles’s Self-Help 
Willich's Income-Tax Tables 526 

A Few Hints for Home Happiness and Comfort......... 
Short Notices 52 

DRaMA, Music, ART, SCIENCE, &c.:— 

Music and Musicians 
Concerts for the Ensuing Week ........... 
Musical and Dramatic Gossip 

The Drama 

Art and Artists 
Exhibition of the New Society of Painters in lecesant™ 

Colours 

Science and Inventions: 

Meetings of the Societies 533 
Meetings for the Ensuing WeeK .........scsssssserssesesserers O33 

Miscellanea seveee 583 

Obituary 533 

BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD: — 

Books and Booksellers, &c. 534 

Trade Changes 537 

Books Wanted to Purchase covsseeee OST 

Correspond cman 587 

Coming Sales by Auction io 587 

Reports of Sales by AUCtion....0ssee ssevsesseeseeses sevsesserseeeesees O87 

Books Recently Published 537 

ADVERTISEMENTS 509, 510, 511, 512, 513, 513, 538, 539, 540 


YHE TIMES, Post, or Globe POSTED the 


evening of publication, at 28s. a quarter; Heraldor 
Chronicle, 20s.; Daily News or Evening Herald, 15s.; The 
Zimes, second edition, 30s., ditto, second day, lés. 6d. 
Answers required and orders prepaid.—JAMES BARKER, 19, 
Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Established thirty years. 


(\HEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY. 


Surplus Co —_ of Tennyson's “Idylls of the King,” 
“Adam Bede,” “ Friends in Council,’’ M‘Clintock’s “ Voyage 
of the Fox,” “ Life for a Life,’ and many other Books, are 
now on Sale at greatly Reduced Prices. Catalogues sent 
gratis and post free. 


BULL'S LIBRARY is well sw 
and FOREIGN LITERATURE, including the best RELI- 
GIOUS Books. Prospectuses gratis and post free. 

Bu v's Library, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 
London, 

Wan TED a SITUATION as HOUSE 
KEEPER in a Widower's family, where children 

require mnaternal care; or to a single Gentleman where one or 

aoave oe are kept. Good recommendation from last 

situation. 

Address “ H. C.,’’ 43, Broadway-terrace, Camden Town, N.W. 


CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY 


OF CELEBRITIES IN 


WViterature, Science, and Art. 
——_>—_—_— 

(['HE CRITIC for MAY 5 

PORTRAIT of 

MISS CUSHMAN, 


With a fac-simile Autograph and Biographical Sketch, A 
copy sent in return for seven stamps. 


THE PORTRAITS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN 
THE GALLERY ARE 

No. 1, WILKIE COLLINS, in the Critic of June 5, No. 413 

No. 2, JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, July 3, No. 417. 

No. 8, RIGHT HON, W. E. GLADSTONE, August 7, No, 422. 

No. 4, CHARLES DICKENS, September 4, No. 426. 

No. 5, JAMES HANNAY, October 2, No. 430. 
6. 
7. 
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No. 6, CHARLES MACKAY, November 6, No. 435, 
No. 7, WILLIAM HUNT, December 11, No. 440. 
No. 8, M. LECOMTE DE MONTALEMBERT, Jan. 1, No. 443. 
No. 9, JUDGE HALIBURTON, February 5, No. 448, 
No. 10, LORD BROUGHAM, March 5, No. 452. 
No. 11, GEORGE GROTE, April 2, No. 456. 
No. 12, THOMAS CARLYLE, May 7, No. 461. 
No. 13, BARON VON HUMBOLDT, May 21, No. 463. 
No. 14, EARL STANHOPE, June 4, No. 465. 
No. 15 SYDNEY LADY MORGAN, July 9, No. 47 
No. 16, W. HOWARD RUSSELL, August 6, No. 474. 
No. 17, SAMUEL LOVER, September 3, No. 478, 
No. 18, PROFESSOR FARADAY, October 8, No. 483. 
No. 19, JAMES ROBINSON PLANCHE, November 5, No. 487: 
No, 20, The late JOHN MURRAY, January 7, 1860, No. 496. 
No. 21, ALEXANDRE DUMAS, February 4, No. 500. 
No. 22, THOMAS NORTON LONGMAN, April 7, No. 509. 
Portraits of Sir E. B. LYTTON, and others, will follow, 
from Photographs by Mr. MAYALL, Messrs. MAULL and PoLy- 
BLANK, Mr. CLARKINGTON, Mr. HERBERT WATKINS, and other 
eminent photographic artists. 
Each Portrait is accompanied by a fac-simile Autograph and 
Biographical Sketch. 
The Portraits may also be obtained in the Monthly Parts 
ofthe Critic, from July Ist, 1858. 





Critic Office, 10, W ellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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MAHOMED'S INDIAN and TURKISH 
B are. —Mr. MAHOMED begs to inform his patrons, 
the medical profession, and the public, that his private 
TURKISH HOT-AIR ROOM, and celebrated Indian Medi- 
cated Vapour and Shampooing Baths are now ——— 
42, SOMERSET-STREET, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 


SHBEE and DANGERFIELD, 
LITHOGRAPHIC ARTISTS & PRINTERS in COLORS, 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGNERS, and 
ENGRAVERS on WOOD and COPPER, 
No. 22, BEDFORD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
Estimates given for the Illustration of Periodical and other 
publications, 


DENNETI’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 


Cheapside, in gold and silver, in great variety, of every 
construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas, Every watch 
skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranteed. 
Free and safe fer post. 

Money orders to Joun Bennett, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, Cheapside. 


ENSON’ WATCHES. 


* Perfection aad "Morning Post. 

Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver, 2 to 50 guineas 
Send two stamps for “ Benson's Illustrated Pamphiet, ” de- 
— of every construction of watch now made, with their 
rice: 
Ny WwW ratches sent to all parts of the Seagtem, free by post, or to 

— and the Colonies for 5s. extr: 
33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London, 'E. Cc. __ Established 1749. 


LFser S MARKING INK.—Established 
in 1838.—An intense black, unaltered by washing. See 
Dr. Ure’s testimonial at the Proprietor’s, 97, High-street, Mary- 
lebone, London. Sold at ls. per bottle by all Chemists and 
Stationers. 


PURE WINES of PORTUGAL & SPAIN, 
at reduced tariff. 
» 
pi tt pe j 36s. per dozen, bottles included 
Pint samples of each ———— on receipt of forty-two 
stamp: 

FRENCH and other Wines sof every description. 
SPARKLING CHAMPAGNE .- 408. per doz. 
ST. JULIEN = DOC © LARE T. — oe 

-IRITS of the finest quality. 
SCHIED AM. STON LANDS ... asec. 308, Per Case, 
OLD COGNAC BRANDY. 23, — 58s. per doz. 
Terms cash ; country orders ‘to be accompanied by a remit- 
tance. — W ILL IAMS and Co., 23, Birchin-lane, Cornhill, 
E.C. 


THE WINES OF FR ANC E A T THE -REDUC DUCE ED | DU TY. 
ARTON and GUISTIER’S celebrated 


CLARETS, 
Médoc, 1854, 50s. ; St. Julien, 44s.; Chateau de Beychevelle, 
56s.; Langoa, 84s. 


’ Léoville, 92s ; Latour, 100s.; Langoa, 1851, 
788. 5 hore 86s. 





























; Latour, 94s. 
NEW PALACE of WESTMINSTER STORES, 
i, ‘Bridge-street, two doors from Parliament-street. 


\ INES of PORTUGAL and SPAIN :« 
the REDUCED DUTY. 

The following Wines have all been matured in the cellars of 
the well-known firm of Sandeman and Co., and are confi- 
dently recommended for immediate consumption : 

Pale Sherry, 248., 285., 32s., 368., 40s., and 48s, 
Golden Sherry, 268., 308. , 858 , 42s., and 54s. 
Good Port, 29s. to 258.; fine Port, 40s, to 46s. 
Very old and curious, 52s. to 64s. 
cash. Post-office orders to be made payable to 
FRANC IS ELAND, Proprietor; cheques to be crossed Messrs. 
Hepknees ne Co., Bankers, Regent-street. 
EW PALACE of WESTMINSTER STORES, 
ll, "aher- street, two doors from Parliament-street. 


V HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is athought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the i any may be obtained, on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. R. B. is 
enabled to execute every description of P. rinting on very ad- 
vantageous terms, his office being furnished wish a large and 
choice assortment of Tyres, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, 
HypRAULic and other Presses, and every modern improve- 
ment in the printing art. A SPECIMEN Book of Types, and 
information for authors, sent on application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. 


APER and ENVELOPES, the cheapest 
honse in the kingdom.—Useful cream-laid note, five 
quires for 6d.; super thick do., five quires for 1s.; commer- 
cial do., 3s. 6d. per ream ; super thick cream env elopes, 6d. per 
100; large blue do., 4s. 6d. per 1,000, or 10,000 for 42s, 6d. ; straw 
paper, 2s. 6d. ; sermon, 48. ; foolseap, 6s. 6d. per ream ; black- 
bordered note, five quires for ls.; copybooks, 12s., 18s., and 21s, 
per gross. A really good steel pen, 1s. 3d. per gross. A sample 
packet, containing upwards of fifty specimens of paper and 
envelopes, together with illustrated catalogue, sent (post free) 
for six stamps. Orders over 20s. carriage paid to the country, 
Copy address — PARTRIDGE and COZENS. Manufac- 
woe Stationers, 1, Chancery-lane, and 192, Fleet-street, 








Established twenty yeers 


. + 

i. AMADIO’S STUDENTS’ BOX of 
Ww. MICROSCOPIC PREPARATIONS. containing six 
dozen beautiful specimens in polished mahogany box, fitted 
with racks, brass lock and key, &c., produced under 
J. AMADIO’S immediate ~~ arene specially adapted 
for the Student, Price 37. 18s. 

MICROSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHIC NOVELTIES; now 
ready, Dr. Livingstone, Cardinal Wiseman, Charles Dickens, 
Albert Smith, Miss Amy Sedgwick, Ecce Homo, Paul preach- 
ing at Athens, St. Paul's C athedral, Houses of Parliament, 
The 52. Bank Note, Smuggler’s Watching, Windsor ¢ ‘astle, 
Congratulation, Interior of Highland Home, View of Dover, 
Sheepwashing, The Corsairs’ Tale, The Death of Ananias, 
2s, 6d. each, or post free for 32 stamps 

GREAT EASTERN.—Microseopic Photographs of the Great 
Eastern, post free on receipt of 32 stamps. 

MICROSCOPES from 10s. 6d. to 120 guineas. 
J. AMADLO’S IMPROVED COMPOUND MICRO- 
SCOPES, 2/. 12s. 6d.; Students’, 31. 13s. 6d. 

“Both these are from Amadio, of Throgmorton-street, and 
are excellent of borat kind, the more expensive one especially.”’ 
Household Words, No. 345. 

J. AMADIO’S BOTANICAL MICROSCOPE, packed in 
mah< ogany case, with three powers, condenser, pincers,and two 
slides, will show the animalcula in water, price 18s. 6d. 

The Field newspaper, under the gardening department, 
gives the following valuable testimony: “It is marvellously 
cheap, and will do everything which the lover of nature can 
wish it to accomplish, either at home or in the open air.” — 
June 6, 1857. 

7. THROGMORTON-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Just published, Second Edition, an Mlustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue, containing the names of 1500 microscopic ob- 
jects, post free for six stamps. 





jy HEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD | 


PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, * inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c.—WOTHERSPOON 
and Co., Glasgow and London, _ 


Ty 

URNITURE—WHERE to BUY, 

WHAT to BUY.—P. and 8S. BEYFUS are selling the 
281. Dining-room suite, the 352 Drawing-room suite, the 26/. 
Bedroom suite; Bachelors’ Bedroom, 7/.; and Servants’, 4. 
Illustrated catalogues gratis, and free by post. Goods car- 
riage paid to any part of the kingdom.—P. and S. BEYFUS, 
91, 93, and 95, City-road, London. 


TO PERSONS FURNISHING. — The 





most varied and extensive STOCK of CABINET | 


FURNITURE, Upholstery Goods, Bedsteads, Bedding, 


Chimney-glasses, Damasks, Carpets, &c., conveniently ar- | 


ranged for public inspection, will be found in the immense 
furniture galleries and show-rooms of Messrs. DRUCE and 

‘o., Nos, 58, 68, and 69, Baker-street. The price is marked on 
every article in plain figures, that persons may make their own 


estimates, as importunity to purchasers is not allowed. Every | 


article being manufactured by first-rate workmen, of the best 
asoned materials, a twelvemonth’s warranty is giv en. Pur- 
's are invited to visit this establishment before deciding 
elsewhere. N.B. Iron bedsteads, 8s. 6d. each; 500 easy chairs 
and 100 wardrobes to seleet from. Carpets 1s. per yard under 
the usual price. Illustrated books post free. 


PRING OVERCOATS.—The Volunteer 


Wrapper, 30s. ; 
Pelissier, 21s. ; 





ready-made or made to order. The Forty- 


the Victor, 25s.; the Inverness, 25s.; the | 
| Free by post to any address on receipt of a Stamped directed 


seven Shilling Suits made to order from Scotch Heather and | 


Cheviot Tweeds and Angolas, all wool and thoroughly shrank, 
by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant and Family Tailor, 74, Regent- 
street, W. Patterns, designs, and directions for self-measure- 
ment sent free. N.B. A per fect fit guaranteed. 


FOR .FASHIONS IN PE 3 L 3 SHO 


PTICOATS LADIES SHOULD 
yy. 
RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT. 


A Noveltv for Petticoats in Brocaded Horsehair, 
a French Muslin Lace and Steel Jupon, 3s. 9d. te 
6s. 6:7. 
Ladies’ Crinoline Watch-spring Petticoats, 4s, 9d. to 16s. 67. 
Ladies’ Quilted Lustre and Saltaire Petticoats, és. 9d. to 25s 
Ws. CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's, London. 





ADIES, why give such High Prices for 
4 your STAY BODICES, when you can obtain a single 
pair at the Wholesale Prices direct’ from the Manufactory, 
and the choice of fifty different sorts at the undermentioned 
prices? 
Patent Front-fastening Coutil Bodices, 2s. 11d. to 10s. 6d. 
Paris Wove Stays, any size required, 3s. 11d. to 14s. 6d. 
Ladies’ Family and Nurs very Stays, 8s. Gd. to 21s. 
The Self-adjusting Victoria Royal Stay, 10s. #d to 25s. 
Engravings of the above and Trade-lists free. 
Wm. Carrer, 22, L udgate- strect, St. Paul's, L ondon. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
TUMOURS, SCROFULOUS and GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, ABSCESS.—At this season of the year, while 
the temperature is so variable, such diseases are constantly 
presenting themselves in sanguine and feebie frames. All 
have placed within their reach the antidote to these dreadful 
scourges: which, at their commencement, may be readily 
checked and cured ; but when neglected resist for a long time 
the most appropriate remedies. Holloway's Ointment, rubbed 
on or near the affected parts, will thoroughly eradicate the 
cause of these maladies, and expel their seed from the system. 
Scurvy, Scrofula, and kindred disorders, disappear before 
this cleansing Ointment and these purifying Pills, which 
cleanse and invigorate. For Scurvy in every shape they are 
unfailing specifics. 


PICED BREAKFAST TONGUES, 73d. 


. each, or 3s. 6d. per half-dozen. Cheddar Loaf Cheese, 
7id. and 8jd. per Ib. Osborne's Peat-smoked Breakfast 
Bacon, 83d. per lb. by the half-side. Butters in_ perfection at 
reasonable rates. Asaving of 15 per cent. is effected by the 
purchaser at this establishment on all first-class provisions. 
Packages gratis. 

OSBORNE’S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, Oshorne House, 

80, Ludgated ‘ni, near St. - Paul’ 8, E.C. 


NHE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. 

Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d.. 2s. lid., 3s., and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. .d., 3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, ls., 1s. 24., 
Is. 3d., 1s. 4d., © 1s. 6d., and 1s. 8d. 

‘Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage free to any 
railway station or market-town in England. A price cnrrent 
free. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage free 
within eight miles of the City. 

TEA, 


ORNIMAN’S PURE 


THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 


Srrone, Rich, and FuLL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 
atahigh price. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per Ib., in Packets. 
PuRSELL, 80, Cornhill, and 119, Cheapside; ELPHINSTONE, 227, 
Regent-st.; GouLD, 198, Oxford-st.; WOLFE, 75, St. Paul's; 
Fortescvur, Bayswater; Biiss, Brompton; ALLCHIN, Barns- 















bury-park; MILLARD, Camden-town; Jounston, Charing- 
cross; WEBSTE Moorgate-st.; NEWELL, Hackney; DELL, 
Kingsland; BALLARD, Hammersmith : GALLOWAY, islington: 


Gorrcne, Kentish-town and Pimlico; Lrcas, Bridge-st., West- 
minster; PeaG, Notting-hill; McCasu, Stratford; Rem, Rus- 
sell-square; Dopson, 98, Blackman-st. ; HorNDIAN's Agents 
in every town. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—METALLIC PEN 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Command). 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 


e to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institu- 
tions, and the public generally that, by a novel application of 
his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens and in ac- 
cordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has intro- 
duced a new series of his useful productions, which for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, he believes will ensure universal approba- 
bation, and defy competition. Each Pen bears the impress 
of his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are 
put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signa- 
ture. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has_ introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degre es of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 
and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing 
tanght in Schools.—Sold Retail by all Stationers, Book- 
sellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens.— 
Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be = at the 
Works, Graham-street; 96, New -street, Birmingham; No. 
New York ; and at 37, Gracechureh-street, 





91, John-street, 
Loudon. 


VISIT 
CARTER’S ‘ WHOLESALE and | 





mi 





CANCER. 
Just published, price Is., per post 1s. 1d., 


* ¢ 
THE SECOND APPENDIX to the Sue- 
cessful Treatment of Cancer without Operation or 
Caustices; also, a new, painless, and successful method of 
treating Fistula, without using the knife, ligature, or caustics. 
By JOHN PATTISON, M.D., 10, Cavendish-road, St. John’s- 
wood. London, N. 





Fourih Edition, j just published, price 2s. 
32 stamps, 


ISEASES of the SKIN : a Guide to their 
Treatment and Prevention; illustrated by Cases. By 
THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.8.. Surgeon to the Western Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte-street, Fitz- 
roy-square, 

“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 

class to the curable.""—Lancet 

ndon : T. RicHarps, 37, Great Queen-street. 


‘1IVEN AWAY for the BENEFIT of 


A” NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—Mr. RAPKEY will send 
free, on receipt of two stamps (to prepay postage), the 
“ Medical Friend” on the Self-Cure of Nervous Debility, Las- 
situde, Indigestion, &c. ears with Cases and Means of 
Cc Jure usedin each case.—C. T. RAPKEY, Registered Surgeon, 
27, Alfred- -place, Bedford-square, London, _ 





2s, Gad. or by post, 





IVEN AWAY.—NE RVOUSN ISS: Its 
Cause and Cure. A New Medical Guide, written by a 
Physician for the Self-Cure of Nervousness, Indigestion, pb 


envelope. Adress to Mr. Smiru, 8, Burton Crescent, Tavis- 
tock-square, London, W.C. 


A BOOK ON DIET FOR INV me IDS SENT GRATIS TO 
THE AFFLICTED. 


PERSON having been afflicted for many 
= years with CONSU MPTIV E SYMPTOMS, nervous- 
ness, indigestion, and other distressing disorders of a very 
serious nature, and incapacitated for the pleasures or business 
of life, will send information of the treatment by which he 
became restored to perfect health, on receipt of a stamped 
directed envelope, addressed to G. E., Esq., No. 10, Regent's 
Park-road, London. 


+r r 
O YOU WANT LI LUXURIANT, I AIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—Dr. RUSSELL’S LIXIVENE, an 
elegantly perfumed toilet compound, is guaranteed to produce 
Moustachios, Whiskers, Eyebrows, «ce. .in two or three weeks, 
strengthen weak hair, prevent its falling z otf, check greyness in 
all its stages, restore the original colour, and reproduce the 
hair in baldness, from whatever cause, and at any age. Price 
2s., sent anywhere, free by post, on receipt of 24 penny 
stamps, by Dr. RUSSELL, 1, Rag lan-street, Kentish-town, 
London. 


Ipryt aC SPORT OFT 
YUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. THOMSON’S ce! ebrated 
REMEDY has been successful in curing thousands of cases, 
and is applicable to every variety of SINGLE or DOUBL E 
KUPTURE, however bad or long-standing, in male or female 
of any age, causing no inconvenience in its use, and doing 
away with any further necessity for wearing trusses, &c. Sent 
post free, on receipt of 7s, 6d. in postag re stamps or post-office 
order, by Dr. RALPH THOMSON, 28, Clarence-road. Kentish- 
town, London.—Attendance daily, exc ept Sunday, from 11 till 
12 o'clock, An explanatory book’ and testimonials sent, post 
free, for for six penny sts amps. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS—To 


remove or avert the symptoms of indigestion consequent 
on irregularity of diet, torpid iver from sedentary occupation 
or residence in tropical climates, COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS, which have stood the test of public opinion for 
upwards of half a century, are héghly recommended for their 
mild aperient, tonic, ani aromatic properties, and for the power 
they possess in equalising the secretion of the liver and 
strengthening the digestive organs. Prepared only by James 
Cockle, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-street: and may be had of 
= medicine vendors, in boxes, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 

$. 




















VALUABLE REMEDIES FOR THE AFFLICTED. 

I R. ROBERTS’S CELEBRATED OINT- 

MENT, called the POOR MAN’S FRIEND, is con- 
fidently recommended to the Public as an unfaili: ig remedy 
for wounds of every description, a certain cure for Ulcerated 
sore legs, if of twenty years’ standing; Cuts, Burns, Scalds, 
Bruises, Chilblains, Seorbutic Eruptions and Pimples on the 
Face, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, Sore Heads, Sore Breasts, 
Piles, Fistula, and Cancerous Humours, &c. Sold in Pots, at 
Is. 1id., 28. 9d., Lis., and 22s. each. Also his 

PILULE ANTISCROPHULE 

confirmed by sixty years’ experience to be, without exception, 
one of the best alterative medicines ever compounded tor 
purifying the blood, gnd assisting nature in all her operations. 
Hence they are used in Scrofula, Scorbutic Complaints, Glan- 
dular swellings, particularly those of the neck, &e. They form 
a mild and superior Family Aperient, that may be taken at all 
times without confinement or change of diet. Sold in boxes, 
at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 48. Gd., 11s., and 22s, 

Sold wholesale by the proprietors, BEAcH and Baryicorr 
at their dispensary, Bridport; by the London houses. Retai 
by all respectable Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom 
and Colonies. 

Observe: No medicine sold under the above name can 
possibly be genuine, unless “ Beach and Barnicott, late Dr. 
Roberts, Bridport,’ i is engraved on the Government Stamp 


affixed to each package. owe. © ‘ 
HEALTH, 


BRITISH COLLEGE “of 
EUSTON-ROAD, LONDON. 

FOREIGN GENERAL AGENTS, duly APPOINTED for 
the SALE of MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 
MEDICINES: 

Australia ... 





Mr. Charlwood. 














Bavaria Mr. Gayrhos. 
Baltimore. J. C. French and Son. 
Barbadoes..... Collymore and Gill, 
Barcelona ......+. Miret and Cuyas. 
Brody Mr. Kornfeld. 
Carthagena .. Mr. Cauto. 
Calcutta......... Mr. R. Chill. 





Mr. Ward. 
Mr. Stampa. 
Michaelsen aud Holm. 


Cape Breton 
Constantinople .. 
Copenhagen ove 
Cracow . Mr. Muldner. 
EISIMOPE  ..rcccccccescorereesesseseseeeeee Mr. Steenberg. 
France Mr. Moulin. 
Germany and Austria ............. Mr. Berck. 
Gibraltar .. Mr. Roberts. 
Guernsey Mr. Cochrane. 
Halifax (N.S. Mr. M‘Kinlay. 
Hamburg ... Mr. Krauskopf. 
Honduras ... score Afr. Henderson. 


























Jamaica Miss Kington. — 
Madras R. L. Pereira, Es@. 
Mexico Mr. Togno, 





WORERID sececctsesiasncccsstscscmcnnese Mr. Trudeat. 

New Zealand ..... Mr. Parris. 

New York .........00 Firth, Pond, and (Co, 
Odessa Wm. Waguer, Esy. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS JUST READY. 


1. | 
HE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 
of WILLIAM, FIRST LORD AUCKLAND. 


With Introduction and Preface, by the Right Hon. 
Lord AUCKLAND, Bishop of Bath and Wells. 2 vols. 


m | 
RT IMPRESSIONS in DRESDEN, | 
BERLIN, and ANTWERP. 4 Noy WILKINS, | 
Author of “ Letters on Connoisseurship.”” Post 8vo. | 
| 


m1. 

MHE OLDEST of the OLD WORLD. 
By Soputa M. Eckiey. Post 8vo. With an 

Illustration, 9s. 


Iv. | 

NEW WORK on NATURAL HIS- ' 
’ TORY, by Francis Buckianp, Author of | 
“Curiosities of Natural History.” Small 


8vo. with | 
Il ustrations. ' 


HE CORSAIR and his CONQUEROR. 


By Henry Pore. Post 8vo. 


HAPTERS on WIVES; or, Sketches 
of Married Life. By Mrs. Exuis, Author of 

“ Mothers of Great Men.”’ 1 vol. 5s. 
HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEA- 


MAN. By THomas Earl of DUNDONALD. The 
Second and Concluding Volume. 


vu. 

IVES of the ITALIAN POETS. 

By Dr. Srespinc. A new Edition, entirely re- 
written. Post 8vo. 


| EMorRs of MY OWN TIME. By 


M. Guizor. Vol. III. 8vo. 14s. 


x. 

Hes TING in the HIMALAYAS, 
with Notices of Customs and Countries from the 

Elephant Haunts of the Dehra Doon to the Bunchour 

Tracts in Eternal Snow. A R. H.W. Dunvop, B.C.S., 

F.R.G.S., late Superintendent of the Dehra Doon. 

1 vol. with Illustrations. 


HE FAMILY and SCHOOL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By T. H. Staunton, Esq. 1 vol. 
with Maps. 


XI. 
\ EMOIRS of the LIFE and WRIT- 
INGS of the Right Rev. RICHARD HURD, D.D., 
Rep of Worcester. By the Rev. F. KiLvert, M.A. 
vO. 





THE TIPPERARY BALLADS. By 
the Members of Tipperary Hall. Uniform with 


the “ Ingoldsby Legends."’ 1 vol. 








MR. BENTLEY'S 
Lib. 4 

I. | 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY | 
POWELL” AND “THE LADIES OF BEVER 
HOLLOW.” | 
TOWN and FOREST. By the Author | 
of “Mary Powell” and “ The Ladies of Bever | 
| 


Hollow.”’ Post 8vo., with an Illustration, 7s. 6d. 


I. | 
‘HE LIFE and LABOURS of SIR) 
CHARLES BELL. By Dr. Picnuot. Small | 
8yvo. 5s. 
“ Those who would appreciate Sir Charles Bell cannot | 
do better than read this most interesting volume.”’—John 
Buil. | 


THE SEASON TICKET 


“Sparkling, vivacious, and never flagging, the dialogue and the descriptions flow on. Humour underlies nearly oa sae 
“ Overflowing with indigenous Yankee fun and grave comedy.” 


literary treat will pass this book by.”"—A/orning Chronicle. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


M1. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHORS OF “THE 
TIMELY RETREAT.” 


OW WE SPENT the AUTUMN of 


1859; or, Wanderings in Brittany. By the Authors 
of “The Timely Retreat.’’ In post 8vo., with numerous 


| Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


Iv. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF * VISITING 
MY RELATIONS.” 
HE REAL and the BEAU IDEAL. 


By the Author of “ Visiting my Relations.” 
Fep. 8vo. 43. 6d. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THINGS 
NOT GENERALLY KNOWN.” 
ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY. 
By Joun Timss, Esq., F.S.A., 

Author of “ Things Not Generally Known.” 
Second Thousand, crown 8vo. with Portraits on steel 
of Lord Chatham and Burke, and other Illustrations, 6s. 
“This book will be of great service to the general 
reader, and will undoubtedly command a large circu- 

lation, as it certainly deserves to do.”’— Observer. 





“A valuable book to a large class of readers, who desire 
| familiarity with the prominent features in the lives of our 
| great men.”’—Manchester Examiner. 


. 


Nobody who wishes thoroughly to meh a 
ohn Bull.——* The author has lost none of his 


genius for whimsicality and fun since he came to reside amongst us.’’— Dell's Messenger.——* ‘ The Season Ticket’ is the Open Sesame to fairy regions of radiant mirth.—Sun. 


Vil. | 


NEW VOLUME OF “BENTLEY'S STANDARD 
NOVELS.” | 


This day, price 2s. 6d. cloth boards; and in cloth 3s, 6d. 
+ hen SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. 
Edited by Lady THERESA LEwIs. 


The volumes in this Series (which can also be had 
in cloth for one shilling above the prices marked) | 


SAY AND SEAL. By the Author of “ Wide Wide 


World.” 3s. 


THE THREE CLERKS. By AntTHony TROLLOPE. 
3s. 6d. 
RITA: an Autobiography. 2s. 6d. 


VII. 
HE DIARIES and CORRESPOND- 
ENCE of the Right Hon. GEORGE ROSE. 


| Edited by the Hon. and Rev. Leveson VERNON Har- 


court. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of George 
Rose. 30s. 

“Everybody speaks familiarly and prongs 1A of 
George Rose. Walter Scott wants to find out something, 
and he applies to George Rose. Mr. Pitt is perplexed, 
and he must consult George Rose. The King wants the 
use of a house on his road to Weymouth, and he applies 
to George Rose. Lord Auckland has set his heart on 
poities a peerage, and he unbosoms himself to George 

tose. Lady Hamilton depends on the exertions of ‘her 
dear, good, good Mr. Rose.’ 


ose,” We want the biograpny of 
‘ such useful characters.’*— Times. 


Ix. 
SEARCH FOR SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. _ . 
N ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY in 
the AUTUMN of 1854. 
By Isaac Hayes, Surgeon to the Second Grinnell 
Expedition. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Dr. NorToN 


HAW. 
Small 8vo. with a Map, 6s. 

“Captain M‘Clintock, in his narrative of the discovery 
and fate of Sir John Franklin, alludes to the sufferings 
endured by the expedition of which Mr. Hayes has here 
given us an account from day to day. Captain 
M‘Clintock regretted no narrative had been published. 
ae is now supplied by this most interesting 
work.”’ 





LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


To be completed in Two Volumes, the First Volume of which is now ready, price 14s. 


“If Lord Dundonald finish as he has begun the record of his career at sea, we may safely predict for this work an unbounded popularity. It will be put in the hands otf the 
young to excite their ardour; it will be devoured in stealth by some of them whoxe parents have a horror of the sea. It is worthy of one of the very best places on any shelf of 
military and naval memoirs, and is full of brilliant adventures, which are described with a dash that well befits the deeds.’’—7Zimes. 


xi. j 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. By 


Surruey Brooks, Author of “ Miss Violet and 

her Offers.’’ Svo. with numerous Illustrations, 13s, | 

“It is not often a book is likely to get less credit than | 

it deserves, but the ‘Gordian Knot’ may form an excep- | 
tion. It isso much superior to the run of books that it 

deserves not to be rated at their level.’’—Saturday | 

Review. | 





XII. 
Eleventh Thousand. 
HE GREAT TRIBULATION; or, 
Things Coming on the Earth. 
By the Reverend Dr. CumMING. 
Eleventh Thousand, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“ The most eloquent and masterly of all Dr. Cumming’s 
works.’’— Press, 


xult. 
Seventeenth Thousand. 


GAY AND SEAL. By the 
Author of “ The Wide Wide World. 
Library Edition, crown ae with Illustrations, 
7s. 6d. 
Cheap popular Edition, the Twentieth Thousand, smal! 
8vo. with an Illustration, 3s. 





THE LIVES OF THE PRINCES OF WALES. 


By Dr. DORAN, Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England.” Post 8vo., with an Illustration, 12s 6d. 


“The records of English junior royalty abound in romance and variety. There is a sparkle of interest inall, Dr. Doran is the writer to elicit all that is pleasant and 
curious in the archives of the princely epochs. He has been to the right sources, and traced our kings faithfully to their cradles. Though abounding in gossip, this book is of 


absolute value. 


We invite the reader to take this very agreeable book in hand.’’—Athenceum. 











L | 
—! CTIONARY of CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES and SECTS from the Earliest Ages | 
of Christianity. 
of * The Early and Later Puritans.” 
Part III. Svo. 1s. To be completed in Twelve Shilling 
Monthly Parts. 


3y the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, Author | 


Il. 
ALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, 
| Edited and now first Chronologically arranged by 
\ PETER CUNNINGHAM. 
Part III. 8vo. with Plates, 5s. To be completed in 
; Eighteen Five Shilling Monthly Parts. 


MR. BENTLEY'S PERIODICALS FOR MAY. 


Im. 
HIERS’ HISTORY of the FRENCH 

REVOLUTION. Part XXII. (to be completed in 
40 Sixpenny Fortnightly Parts), with a beautiful En- 
| aving, price 6d. 





gr ’ 
“Incomparably the best history of the French [e- 
volution."’—Sun. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 
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